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Art.  I. — 1.  Seventh  Annual  liej)ort  of  the  Executive  i^mimitice^  with 
the  Minutes  of  the  Meeting  of  the  Council,  May  7,  1851. 

2.  The  Church  of  England  in  the  Reigns  of  (he  Tudors,  With  Prelimi¬ 

nary  Notices  of  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  our  Country  from 
the  earliest  Times,  Foolscap  8vo.  Pp.  252. 

3.  John  Milton :  A  Biography,  Especially  designed  to  exhibit  the 

Ecclesiastical  Principles  of  that  Illustrious  Man,  By  Cyrus 
R.  Edmonds.  Pp.  251. 

4.  The  Church  of  England  in  the  Reigns  of  James  /.  and  Charles  I, 

Pp.  126. 

5.  The  Test  of  Experience ;  or,  the  Voluntary  Principle  in  the  United 

States,  By  John  Howard  Hinton,  M.A.  Pp.  124. 

6.  Footstej)s  of  our  Forefathers ;  what  they  Sought  and  ivhat  they 

Suffered,  By  James  G.  Miall.  London  ;  Albert  Cockshaw. 

liiE  British  Anti-stcUe-church  Association  is  now  in  the  eighth 
year  of  its  existence.  It  is  no  longer  a  thing  of  to-day,  starting 
suddenly  into  life,  and  destined  as  spcccfily  to  expire.  It 
has  survived  the  prognostications  of  opponents,  has  endured 
through  evil  report  aiKl  through  good  report,  has  gathered 
strength  from  year  to  year,  and  is  now  more  complete  in  its 
organization,  and  more  ready  to  discharge  its  mission,  than  at 
any  former  period.  We  need  not  advert  to  the  circumstances 
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which  marked  its  origin  in  1844,  or  to  the  numerous  prwlic- 
tions  which  its  career  has  falsified.  It  is  enough  that  it  reniaini 
in  vigor  and  fruitfulness,  and  is  preparing,  as  the  Report  before 
us  shows,  for  other  and  additional  departments  of  service.  The 
mere  fact  of  its  having  survived  longer  than  any  other  organi¬ 
zation  with  which  it  can  fairly  be  compared*,  ought  to  command 
the  respectful  attention  of  candid  men.  Had  it  been  the  creation 
of  a  momentary  impulse,  the  growth  of  a  temporary  excitement, 
it  must  have  perished  long  since.  The  fever  of  which  it  was 
the  symptom  having  subsided,  it  would  have  fallen  into  decay 
through  the  indifference  and  hostility  with  which  it  was  re¬ 
garded.  Denounced  by  Churchmen  and  mistrusted  by  Dis¬ 
senters,  it  would  be  known  only  as  a  warning  to  short-sighted 
and  dreamy  enthusiasts.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  fact.  It 
lives  and  thrives,  and  is  progressive.  Our  readers  arc  aware 
of  this.  The  Christian  public  admits  it,  and  the  general  aspect 
of  ecclesiastical  affairs  gives  an  importance  to  its  career,  from 
w^hich  the  most  prejudiced  can  with  difficulty  escape.  The 
proceedings  of  the  Association  through  seven  eventful  years, 
place  us  in  a  position  highly  fiivorable  to  an  enlightened  estimate 
of  its  character.  Those  proceedings  arc  now  before  us.  They 
have  been  detailed  from  year  to  year  in  the  society’s  reports. 
Nothing  has  been  concealed.  There  has  been  no  attempt  at 
clap-trap ;  no  making  up  of  a  case ;  no  concealment  of  adverse, 
or  exaggeration  of  favorable,  circumstances.  W  e  know^  enough 
of  the  history  of  the  Association  to  speak  confidently  in  this 
matter.  In  point  of  integrity,  it  may  vie  wdth  any  of  its  con¬ 
temporaries.  Its  annals  are  open  to  public  inspection.  Its 
deeds  may  easily  be  known.  Its  constitution  is  definite  and 
clearly  avowed ;  and  the  end  at  which  it  aims,  so  far  from  being 
shrouded  in  mysterious  speech,  is  set  forth  in  terms  so  simple, 
that  ‘  he  who  runs  may  read.’  W’^e  are  more  free  to  make  these 
remarks,  as  our  position  is  that  of  an  independent  and,  as  we 
believe,  impartial  judge.  W^e  arc  not,  and  never  have  been,  an 
organ  of  the  Association.  Approving  its  constitution,  and  be¬ 
lieving  its  modes  of  operation  to  be  sound  and  useful,  we  have, 
from  tlie  first,  given  it  our  cordial  support.  Nothing  has  occurred 
to  alter  our  views ;  and  in  conformity  wdth  our  annual  practice, 
we  now  invite  our  readers  to  a  review  of  the  character  and  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  society. 

Before  doing  so,  we  take  the  opportunity  of  remarking  on 
some  cognate  topics  which  have  been  mooted,  partly  by  frienck 
and  partly  by  opponents.  The  ground  will  thus  be  better  cleared 
for  tne  consideration  of  our  main  subject.  It  is  impossible,  then> 
to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact,  that  the  constitution  of  the  socieU 
has  been  impugned  by  sound  and  able  voluntaries.  The  numbci 
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of  such  impugners  has  not,  indeed,  been  great.  For  the  most 
part,  the  plea  is  advanced  as  an  excuse  for  doing  nothing.  It  is 
most  frequently  on  the  lips  of  those  who  withheld  their  aid  from 
other,  and  more  exclusively  religious,  organizations ;  men  who 
are  disinclined  to  any  practical  enforcement  of  dissenting 
ciples  ;  who  would  pass  through  life  having  as  little  collision  as 
possible  with  those  fonns  of  error  which  secularize  the  Church 
by  substituting  Caesar  in  the  stead  of  Christ.  In  a  few  cases, 
however,  it  is  otherwise.  Men,  whose  voluntaryism  is  undoubted, 
and  who  never  shrink  from  its  avowal,  entertain  the  objection, 
and,  of  course,  act  upon  it.  Such  a  plea,  coming  from  such  a 
quarter,  is  entitled  to  much  respect,  and  has  led  us  again  and 
again  to  review  our  owm  conclusion.  As  the  result,  wc  are 
compelled  to  hold  by  our  original  conviction,  and  will  briefly 
state  our  grounds  for  doing  so.  The  objection  respects  the  ad¬ 
mittance  of  other  than  professedly  religious  persons  into  the 
society.  In  the  cases  to  wl:ich  we  refer  it  springs  from  the  best 
motives,  betokens  a  jealous  supervision  of  the  means  employed 
for  the  accomplishment  of  a  religious  end,  and  is  associated  with 
a  kindred  scrupulousness  in  other  departments  of  labor.  Wc, 
of  course,  believe  it  to  be  unfounded.  Still  wc  respect  the  plea, 
or  rather  the  persons  by  whom  it  is  urged.  The  end  aimed  at, 
tliey  allege,  is  religious,  being  none  other  than  the  emancipation 
of  the  Church  of  God  from  secular  control.  With  this  end  none 
can  sympathize  who  are  not  spiritually-minded ;  and  hence  the 
conclusion  is  drawn  that,  to  allow  others  to  take  part  in  the 
direction  of  the  society’s  affairs,  is  to  admit  an  element  of 
discord  which,  sooner  or  later,  will  produce  disorganization 
and  secularity.  The  evil  of  such  associations,  it  is  urged,  is 
visible  in  all  the  measures  adopted,  more  especially  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  those  devotional  exercises  which  ought  to  precede 
and  accompany  every  consultation  for  a  religious  end. 

The  objection,  to  state  it  fully,  goes  further  than  to  men 
avowedly  irreligious.  It  respects  the  admittance  of  non-evan- 
gclical  professors  of  Christianity  equally  with  those  who  arc 
obviously  ‘  living  without  God  in  the  world,’  and  would  con¬ 
fine  the  machinery  of  the  society  within  the  same  limits  as  the 
Church  of  Christ.  Now,  wc  shall  not  boast  our  attachment  to 
what  is  popularly  termed  Evangelical  Christianity.  On  this 
point  w'e  have  our  views,  and  they  arc  strong  ones,  and  on  all 
nttmg  occasions  w^e  are  prepared  to  sUite  and  enforce  them.  T  ho 
Sttiptural  soundness  of  the  belief  entertained  is  no  matter  of  in¬ 
difference  in  our  judgment ;  and  could  we  sec  that  the  wide  basis 
of  the  Anti-state-church  Association  involved  anything  of  the 
kind,  we  should  instantly  proclaim  our  conviction,  and  withdraw 
from  its  fellowship.  Nothing,  however,  appears  to  us  to  be 
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farther  from  the  truth.  The  objection,  as  we  view  it,  is  fountlc<i 
on  a  partial,  and  therefore  erroneous,  view  of  the  case.  Tlie  end 
contemplated  by  the  society  is  partly  religious,  and  partly 
political.  It  is  the  former,  inasmuch  as.it  respects  the  purity  ot* 
the  Christian  Church ;  it  is  the  latter,  inasmuch  as  it  contem¬ 
plates  the  removal  of  those  political  evils  which  a  State-Church 
inflicts  on  the  community.  Under  the  one  aspect  it  is  spiritual ; 
under  the  other  it  is  secular.  Moreover,  though  the  religious 
end  contemplated  is,  the  purity  and  growth  of  the  Church,  tlic 
means  to  be  employed  for  the  attainment  even  of  this  are  nt'crs- 
sarily  political.  A  State-Church  is  a  political  creation  ;  it  has  its 
origin  in  Parbamentary  statutes,  and  must  continue  or  cease 
according  as  the  Legislature  maintains  or  repeals  its  former 
Acts,  Now,  how  is  this  to  be  done,  but  by  political  action  f 
Supposing  the  Legislature  to  be  agreed  on  the  point — the  (iueen, 
Lords,  and  Commons,  to  be  of  one  mind  concerning  it — still, 
though  in  its  simplest  form,  the  act  repealing  existing  statutes 
would  be  a  political  agency,  and  the  repeal  itself  the  decision 
of  a  political  body.  But  we  need  not  say  how  far  our  supposition 
is  from  being  correct.  The  large  pecuniary  interests  involved, 
render  the  State-Church  as  ‘  the  apple  of  the  eye  ’  to  a  consider¬ 
able  portion  of  the  Legislature.  It  is  not  that  they  care  about 
religion — their  own  lives  disprove  this — but  they  do  care,  and 
that  most  intensely,  about  the  revenues  of  the  Church  ;  while  the 
social  influence  of  its  clergy — constantly,  by  the  by,  becoming  less 
— is  an  object  of  much  solicitude  and  forethought  to  the  Admi¬ 
nistration  of  the  day.  Divest  the  hierarchy  of  its  wealth,  and 
the  aristocracy,  who  now  swear  by  it,  would  treat  it  with  neglect. 
Its  revenues,  and  not  its  sanctity ;  its  sees  and  prebends  and 
rectorships,  not  its  purity  of  doctrine  or  heavenly-mindc'dncss, 
are  the  objects  of  their  idolatry.  There  are  exceptions  we  know, 
and  we  freely  admit  them — men  who  love  the  truth  that  is  in  tlie 
hierarchy,  and  for  the  sake  of  that  truth  sustain  it.  Alas  !  how¬ 
ever,  that  they  should  be  so  few,  and  that  their  integrity  in  this 
matter  should  be  so  ill-sustained  as,  in  our  judgment  it  is,  by  the 
views  they  hold  on  the  constitution  of  the  Church,  and  the  best 
means  of  advancing  its  triumph. 

As  a  general  truth,  our  statement  is  not  overcharged.  The 
I>?gi8laturc  is  wedded  to  our  vicious  ecclesiastical  system,  and 
will  be  brought  inost  reluctantly  to  its  abandonment.  ^  I  he 
Houses  of  Parliament  have  too  deep  a  stake  in  the  Established 
Church  readily  to  vote  its  abolition ;  and  even  some  members, 
from  whom  better  things  might  have  been  anticipated,  can  con¬ 
temptuously  speak  of  ‘  the  Saints,’  and  have  been  known 
to  leave  the  House  when  an  iiupiiry  into  episcopal  misdccils 
was  about  to  be  brought  on.  With  a  few  exceptions,  tlie 
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f/)ril8  and  the  Commons  arc  arrayed  against  us.  Nay,  so  uni¬ 
versal  and  so  bitter  is  their  feeling,  that  no  topic  awakens  sucli 
tokens  of  impatience  and  hostility  as  any  approach  to  volun¬ 
taryism  ;  nor  could  any  member  of  cither  House  take  more 
cttectual  means  of  damaging  his  reputation  than  by  submitting 
a  motion  on  its  behalf.  Such,  then,  is  the  body  from  which  the 
cmnnci])ation  of  the  Church  in  these  realms  must  proceed.  It 
is  not  simply  disinclined  to  the  task.  It  is  invetcrately  hostile, 
and  its  hostility  is  made  up  of  selfishness  and  morbid  enthusiasm 
— the  lowest  and  the  most  frenzied  passions  of  the  human  mind. 
How,  then,  is  this  hostility  to  be  overcome  ?  By  what  force 
may  we  hope  to  subdue  the  opposition  arrayed  against  us? 
That  it  must  be  subdued  before  our  purpose  can  be  accom¬ 
plished,  is  obvious ;  but  how  is  this  to  be  effected  ?  Such 
is  the  practical  question  claiming  solution,  and  in  relation  to 
which  the  constitution  of  the  Anti-state-church  Association  must 
he  regarded.  Its  framers  evidently  had  in  view  the  reluctance 
of  the  Legislature  to  concur  in  any  measure  for  the  withdraw- 
ment  of  State  interference  with  the  support  and  control  of 
religion,  and  wisely  sought  to  array,  on  behalf  of  such  with¬ 
drawal,  the  largest  amount  of  influence  which  could  be  com¬ 
manded.  Two  classes  were  interested  in  the  question,  whom, 
for  convenience  sake,  we  may  term  the  religious  and  the  non- 
rcligious.  Each  had  its  own  ground  of  action,  but  both  were 
united  in  the  object  sought :  the  one  being  principally,  though 
not  exclusively,  moved  by  religious  zeal,  and  the  other  by  a 
sense  of  the  social  and  political  wrongs  with  wdiich  the  existing 
union  is  fraught.  Separately,  neither  could  hope  to  accom¬ 
plish  the  end ;  but,  unitedly,  they  may  be  successful.  Sup¬ 
posing  that  a  strictly  evangelical  basis  had  been  formed,  the 
numbers  combined  could  never  have  attained  such  magnitude 
and  power  as  to  constrain  a  reluctant  Legislature.  The  move¬ 
ment  would  have  been  dwai'fish  and  feeble,  and  could  not  fail 
to  have  been  regarded  as  the  onslaught  of  one  religious  Ixxly 
on  the  privileges  of  another.  Denominational  rivalry  would 
Imve  been  the  motive  assigned;  and  our  statesmen,  .always 
disinclined  to  the  consideration  of  such  a  topic,  would  gladly 
have  availed  themselves  of  this  plea  to  discredit  the  movement. 
Do  not  let  us  mislead  ourselves  in  this  matter.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  exceedingly  taking  to  the  pious  mind  in  a  strictly  religious 
organization  arrayed  against  an  irreligious  body  ;  and  could  the 
matter  be  reduced  to  this  simple  form,  our  view  would  be 
greatly  modified.  Hut  such  is  not  the  case.  Nay,  it  is  far 
Irom  being  so.  By  no  stretch  of  imagination,  by  no  want  of 
candor,  can  the  question  be  so  put.  A  vast  amount  the 
religious  sentiment  of  the  nation  is  arrayed  against  us.  '1  hou- 
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sands,  of  undoubted  piety,  whose  religious  attainments  arc  con¬ 
siderable,  and  whose  ^  good  works  ’  are  seen  of  all  men,  arc 
wedded  to  the  system  we  oppose.  They  stand  forth  as  its 
defenders,  plead  for  it  as  the  bulwark  of  evangelical  Protes¬ 
tantism,  and  associate  with  its  maintenance  the  highest  interests 
and  best  hopes  of  the  human  family.  We,  of  course,  deem 
them  mistaken  in  all  this ;  but  our  estimate  of  their  views  and 
position  does  not  alter  the  fact  of  the  case.  Our  movement, 
therefore,  would  be  that  of  one  class  of  religionists  against 
another,  and  we  need  not  say  in  whose  favour  our  statesmen 
would  exert  their  influence.  The  records  of  history,  not  to 
mention  the  secularity  of  the  human  mind,  preclude  the 
necessity  of  one  word  on  this  point.  Our  religious  teachers 
are  already  regarded  with  suspicion  ;  but  were  they  to  take  part 
in  such  a  movement,  this  suspicion  would  be  vastly  increased, 
and,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  it  w  ould  avail  to  nullify  all  they  could 
urge,  and  to  induce  the  Legislature  promptly  to  reject  their  prayer. 
It  is  our  wisdom  and  our  duty  to  divest  our  procedure  of  all  class 
features;  and  it  is  only  as  w’e  do  so  that  we  shall  consolidate  a 
power  sufficient  to  emancipate  religion  from  the  meddling  poli¬ 
tics  of  this  w  orld. 

The  question  is,  in  truth,  a  national  one.  It  is  not  sectarian 
or  Dissenting.  It  belongs  to  the  whole  community,  and  its 
satisfactory  settlement  will  be  deferred  till  the  great  body  of  our 
countrymen  are  made  to  feel — whatever  be  their  differences  of 
character  and  position — that  it  depends  on  them,  and  is  prepared 
to  receive  from  each  his  measure  of  aid.  Every  member  of  the 
Ill  itish  empire  is  interested  in  it.  All  arc  entitled  to  have  their 
opinion,  and  to  give  it  utterance ;  and  it  is  only  by  combining 
those  opinions,  and  giving  them  constitutional  expression  in  the 
two  Houses  of  Parliament,  that  we  can  hope  to  achieve  the 
triumph  of  our  cause.  The  hostility  of  the  Legistature  will 
never  be  overcome  save  by  a  national  demonstration,  and  this 
can  not  be  accomplished  on  a  narrower  basis  than  that  of  the 
Anti-state-church  Association.  The  following  is  the  distinctive 
principle  of  the  society,  and  its  founders  were,  in  our  jud^ient, 
wise  in  making  it  the  only  term  of  fellowship.  The  prominence 
given  to  religious  conviction,  while  compatible  w  ith  a  due  regard 
to  the  view's  of  others,  is  illustrative  of  the  spirit  in  w'hich  the 
organization  w  as  framed.  Around  such  a  standard  the  nation 
may  rally,  and  when  it  docs  so,  the  end  of  our  labors  will  be 
speedily  attained. 

‘  That  all  legislation  by  secular  governments  in  affairs  of  religion  is 
nn  encroachment  upon  the  rights  of  conscience,  and  a  usurpation  of 
Pi  vine  authority ;  and  that  the  application  of  the  resources  of  the 
Btaic  to  the  maintenance  of  any  form  of  religious  worship  or  instruc- 
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tion.  is  unsound  in  principle,  hostile  to  liberty,  and  opposed  to  the 
uord  of  God.* 

In  such  a  constitution  there  is  nothing  inimical,  or  in 
anyway  inconsistent,  with  the  devoutest  exercises  of  a  pious 
mind.  The  religious  man,  supremely  concerned  about  the 
f  spiritual  bearings  of  the  case,  will  naturally  invoke  the  Divine 
benediction.  To  him  the  mission  of  the  society  will  wear  the 
aspect  of  a  higher  economy  than  that  over  which  kings  and 
princes  reign.  His  faith  and  hope  will  give  an  unearthly 
character  to  his  movements,  rectify  his  passions,  and  shed  over 
the  w^hole  sphere  of  his  labor  the  benignant  temper  of  his 
Lord.  We  confess  that  there  is  nothing  at  which  we  have  so 
much  marvelled,  nothing  which  has  seemed  to  us  so  indicative 
of  defective  charity,  nothing  which  has  disclosed  more  painfully 
the  ignorance,  pharisaism,  and  injustice  which  live  amongst  us, 
than  the  reflections  uttered  by  some  on  the  religious  character  of 
those  who  have  taken  prominent  part  in  this  movement.* 
It  is  not  for  us  to  judge.  To  his  own  Master  each  must  stand 
or  fall ;  but  it  would  be  well  for  such  accusers  of  their  brethren 
to  bear  in  mind,  that  what  they  deem  carnality  and  undue  zeal 
may  possibly  arise  from  a  yet  deeper  solicitude  than  they  cherish, 
for  the  purification  of  the  Church  and  the  exclusive  sovereignty 
of  her  Lord.  W e  say  not  that  it  is  so,  but  the  bare  possibility 
should  make  them  more  charitable  in  their  judgments. 

Hut  exception  has  been  taken  to  the  spirit  of  the  Association 
ns  well  as  to  its  constitution.  This  has  been  represented  as 
assumptive,  uncandid,  and  intolerant,  as  dealing  largely  in  im¬ 
putations,  and  denying  to  others  the  right  of  free  thought  and 
action.  So  far  as  the  society  itself  is  concerned,  such  objection 
admits  of  easy  reply.  Its  constitution  is  plainly  written,  and  we 
appeal  to  it,  w  ithout  fear  or  misgiving,  in  disproof  of  the  charge, 
'i'here  is  no  one  element  in  that  constitution  which  yields  the 
slightest  support  to  it.  If  there  be,  let  such  element  be  pointed 
out,  and  w  e  shall  be  amangst  the  first  to  denounce  it.  But  if 
the  objection  respects,  as  it  probably  does,  the  temper  and 
language  of  those  who  have  been  prominent  in  the  service  of 
the  Association,  then  we  freely  admit  that  some  things  have 
been  said  not  to  our  mind ;  that  reflections  have  been  uttered 

*  AVe  remember,  sometime  since,  hearinj:^,  with  no^  little  surprise,  of  an 
insinuation  of  this  kind  made  at  a  ministerial  association  by  one  who^e  own 
foibles  have  ^een  matter  of  common  remark.  Whether  the  speaker  has 
Attained  the  greater  satisfaction  he  then  desired,  respecting  the  pieW  of 
‘  iho  leaders  ’  of  the  society,  we  know  not,  but  for  his  own  sake,  and  for 
the  sake  of  the  circle  over  which  he  has  influence,  we  hope  he  has  im¬ 
bibed  more  of  that  charity  which  *  vaunteth  not  itself*  and  ‘  thinketh  no 
evil.* 
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which  wo  believe  to  be  unjust  and  pernicious;  and  claims  been^ 
,,  preferred  to  which  we  should  be  sorry  to  attach  our  imprimatur, 
Wc  have  ho  notion  of  the  society  comprising  all  the  sound- 
hcartednoss  and  intelligent  conviction  of  the  Voluntaries  of 
these  kingdoms.  The  supposition  is  preposterous,  and  any 
approach  to  it  ought  to  be  discountenanced.  There  are  thou¬ 
sands  of  men,  ^  good  and  true,’  who  have  never  given  in  their 
adhesion.  We  regret  this,  but  the  fact  is  notorious,  and  ought 
not  to  be  overlooked.  The  sincerity  of  their  attachment  to  a 
simple  and  free  Christianity  is  as  manifest  as  that  of  the  society 
itself ;  while  their  earnestness  in  prosecuting  such  measures  as 
they  deem  befitting  is  an  ample  guarantee  that  they  would  be 
found  in  its  ranks  if  they  thought  it  incumbent  or  useful  to 
be  so.  What  may  be  their  special  motive  for  standing  aloof 
it  is  not  for  us  to  say.  We  deplore  the  circumstance,  and 
believe  it  to  be  fraught  with  evil.  To  themselves,  however,  it 
doubtless  appears  right  and  wise,  and  it  betokens  more  of  pride 
than  of  righteous  zeal  to  impugn  their  integrity  on  this  account. 
Hut  while  we  say  thus  much,  let  us,  on  tlie  other  hand,  do 
justice  to  the  men  who  have  conducted  this  movement.  Allow¬ 
ance  must,  in  all  fairness,  be  made  for  the  difficulties  of  their 
position.  Misunderstood,  misrepresented,  and  cavilled  at,  it 
is  no  marvel  if  they  have  sometimes  spoken  with  irritation,  and 
cast  about  them  reflections  unworthy  of  their  position  and  view’s. 
No  great  cause  has  ever  been  carried  through  its  early  stage 
without  something  of  this  kind.  We  say  not  this  to  justify 
w’hat  we  regret ;  wc  adduce  it  only  in  mitigation,  and  shall  bo  glad 
to  find  that  those  who  avail  themselves  of  the  plea  give  to  this 
fact  the  attention  which  it  rightfully  claims.  It  is  our  honest 
conviction,  founded  on  a  somewhat  extended  observ’ation, 
that  there  has  been  a  remarkable  abstinence  from  violence  and 
acrimony  in  the  proceedings  of  tlie  Anti-state-church  Associa¬ 
tion.  Considering  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  we  appeal  to 
the  meetings  and  publications  of  the  society,  as  affording  an 
honorable  example  in  this  respect.  We  do  not  mean  that 
perfection  has  been  attained,  but  we  do  affirm,  witlvjut  fear  of 
contradiction  from  candid  men,  that  the  society  has  earned  for 
itself  much  respect  and  goodwill  by  mastering  the  temptations 
which  lay  in  its  way,  and  confining  itself  to  a  simple,  yet  earnest, 
prosecution  of  its  one  great  object. 

But  it  is  urged  that  Evangelical  Churchmen  have  been 
estranged,  and  ‘  many  established  Dissenters  have  had  their 
minds  exceedingly  grieved,’  by  the  tone  of  the  society’s  advo¬ 
cates.  That  such  has  been  the  case  we  do  not  doubt ;  and  to 
whatever  extent  it  has  resulted  from  the  admission  w’c  have 
Riade,  it  is  a  matter  of  regret.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases, 
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however,  wc  arc  persuaded  that  a  far  different  origin  must  ^bc 
iissigncd.  The  object  of  the  society,  distinctly  stated  md 
earnestly  enforcedy  is  sufficient  to  account  for  the  cstrangeirtent 
’  and  grief  alluded  to.  However  calm  such  statement  may  be,'  or 
temperate  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  urged,  the  thing  itself  is  ’  so 
objectionable,  as  to  raise  much  clamor,  and  to  lead  Churchmen 
and  many  nominal  Dissenters  to  prefer  heavy  and  grievous 
charges.  It  is  ‘  a  hard  saying,  who  can  bear  it  V  is  the  language 
with  which  Church  reformers  have  been  met  in  every  age.  It  was 
so  with  Erasmus  in  the  case  of  Luther  ;  with  the  early  Puritans 
respecting  Cartwright ;  and,  subsequently,  with  the  Presbyte¬ 
rians  concerning  the  Separatists.  The  mere  fact,  therefore,  of 
olfence  being  taken,  is  no  proof  of  wrong  having  been  com¬ 
mitted.  The  fault  may  lie  with  the  very  persons  preferring  the 
charge ;  and  in  the  present  case,  we  believe  it  docs  so  in  the  great 
majority  of  instances.  Such  parties  cannot  be  conciliated  but 
by  abandoning  the  object  sought ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  worse 
tlian  idle  for  persons  professing  our  principles  to  attribute 
the  clamor  that  has  been  raised  to  our  modes  of  action  rather 
than  to  the  end  we  seek.  To  listen  to  such  counsellors  would 
be  to  surrender  the  citadel  entrusted  to  our  charge. 

Again,  it  has  been  alleged,  that  the  course  recently  pursued  by 
the  society  in  the  case  of  The  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill  is 
seriously  objectionable,  and  in  itself  sufficient  to  destroy  public 
confidence.  It  will  not  do  to  reply  that  this  is  the  allegation  of 
opponents ;  a  mere  artifice  employed  by  indolence  or  hostility 
to  justify  itself.  It  is  nothing  of  the  kind,  and  it  must  be  met 
in  a  far  different  manner.  We  deny  m  toto  the  truth  of 
the  charge,  and  claim  on  this  simple  ground  a  verdict  of 
acquittal.  The  society  has  neither  expressed,  nor  has  had  any 
opinion,  on  the  subject  in  question.  From  the  first  its  members 
were  known  to  be  divided  on  the  point,  and  it  was,  therefore, 
wisely  resolved  not  to  take  action  on  it.  On  this  subject  the 
language  of  the  Report  before  us  is  explicit,  and  was  fully  borne 
out  by  the  silence  of  the  Council  at  its  annual  meeting  in  May  last. 

‘  To  that  topic,*  says  the  Report,  ‘  which  has  lately  engrossed  both 
public  and  legislative  attention,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others,  it  is  not 
tlic  purpose  of  the  Committee  to  make  more  than  a  brief  and  general 
reference.  The  creation  hy  the  head  the  Itoniish  Church  of  a  hicr- 
archu  m  England  similar  to  those  already  in  existence  in  Ireland  and 
in  the  Colonies,  involves  both  political  and  religious  considerations 
which  the  constitution  of  this  Association  places  beyond  the  cognizance 
of  its  Committee,  while  a  natural  diversity  of  opinion  on  collateral 
fK)ints  has  variously  affected  the  expressed  sentiments  of  thow  who 
have  been  engaged  in  the  public  advocacy  of  the  society’s  principles 
and  object.  Rut  on  certain  points  closely  connected  with  the  desires 
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and  designs  of  Anti^state-churchmen,  there  has  been  a  unanimity  of 
feeling  of  deep  significance.* 

Any  other  course  would  have  been  fatal,  as  may  readily  be 
learnt  from  the  recorded  opinions  of  some  of  the  earliest  and 
most  active  members  of  the  society.  We  doubt  whether  a 
majority  of  such  did  not  deem  the  case  which  has  recently 
arisen  one  that  justified  and  called  for  parliamentary  inter¬ 
ference.  Whether  they  were  right  or  wrong  on  this  point  we 
do  not  now  stop  to  argue.  We  note  simply  the  fact,  in  expla¬ 
nation  of  the  neutrality  adopted  by  the  society.  But  we  may 
be  asked,  if  such  is  the  case,  how  has  it  happened  that  so 
general  an  impression  exists,  of  the  society  having  been  hostile 
to  the  general  feeling  of  the  community  ?  That  such  an  impression 
exists  we  admit,  nor  are  w  e  much  surprised  at  it.  The  fact  has 
deeply  pained  many  members  of  the  Association,  and  has  operated 
against  it  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Its  solution,  how¬ 
ever,  is  at  hand,  and  we  feel  no  delicacy  in  giving  it.  That 
solution  is  found  very  mainly  in  the  position  taken  up  by  the 
‘  Nonconformist.’  The  zeal,  earnestness,  and  talent  with  which 
our  contemporary  has  uniformly  advocated  the  interests  of  the 
Association,  has  naturally  given  it  an  official  position  in  the 
estimation  of  the  public.  Though  disavow  ing  the  character  of 
an  organ,  it  has  been  practically  so  regarded  ;  and  thousands, 
therefore,  have  looked  at  the  society  through  the  medium  of  its 
columns.  There  has  been  no  fault  in  this,  so  far  as  the 
‘  Nonconformist’  is  concerned.  It  has  been  the  unavoidable 
result  of  the  continuous  and  unflinching  service  which  that 
journal  has  rendered.  It  was  not,  then,  unnatural,  when  the 
editor  recorded  strong  convictions  condemnatory  of  the  policy  of 
his  brethren,  that  the  public  should  suppose  such  convictions  to 
be  shared  with  the  society  he  advocated.  It  could  not  well 
l)e  otherw  ise,  and  the  services  rendered  might  outw  eigh  a  more 
serious  penalty.  The  ‘Nonconformist’  was  clearly  entitled  to 
express  it  own  opinions,  and  w  hoever  has  marked  its  course,  must 
be  assured  of  the  fearlessness  wdth  which  they  w  ould  be  formed 
and  uttered. 

So  far  no  exception  can  be  taken.  In  no  sense  is  our  contcni- 
porarv  the  organ  of  the  society,  and  the  public  are,  therefore, 
mistaken  in  attributing  to  the  latter  what  may  appear  in  the 
former.  Differing  so  materially  from  the  ‘  Nonconformist,’  on 
the  matter  in  question,  we  feel  it  but  just  to  say  thus  much. 
We  cannot,  however,  entirely  acquit  on  another  point,  tliough 
aware  of  the  difficulties  with  which  it  is  encompassed.  The 
sentiments  avow'cd  on  the  platform  of  the  society  are  naturally 
regarded  as  implicating  the  society  itself.  Especially  is  this 
the  case,  where  the  speaker  is  prominent  in  its  councils,  and 
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is  known  to  take  a  leading  part  in  its  management.  Consider¬ 
ing,  therefore,  the  neutrality  agreed  on,  we  cannot  but  think 
that  more  reserve  should  have  been  observed  on  some  occasions, 
or,  if  otherwise,  if  the  conviction  entertained  were  too  strong 
to  be  suppressed,  a  very  clear  and  emphatic  distinction  should 
have  been  drawn  between  the  views  of  the  speaker,  and  those  of 
the  organization  advocated.  That  there  has  been  any  intentional 
lack  of  this  we  do  not  for  one  moment  imagine.  All  we  allege 
is,  that  occasion  has  thus  been  given  for  a  misconception  which 
it  was  most  desirable  to  avoid,  and  that  some  cordial  friends  of 
the  society  have  thereby  been  pained.  It  would  have  been  well 
to  avoid  this,  and  we  think  it  might  have  been  done. 

But  there  is  another  consideration,  which  goes  further  to 
account  for  the  impression  that  is  abroad,  and  we  must  look  at 
it  fairly,  in  order  that  the  whole  case  be  understood.  If  it 
was  incumbent  on  the  society  to  observe  a  neutral  position  ; 
tlie  same  obligation  obviously  rested  on  its  officials.  No  words 
arc  needed  to  prove  this.  The  one  necessarily  follows  from  the 
other,  and  its  absence  would  render  that  other  both  inoperative 
and  ridiculous.  Let  us  not,  however,  be  misunderstood.  We 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  opinions  which  may  be  entertained 
by  the  officers  of  an  Association  on  any  questions  which  arise 
in  the  course  of  its  procedure.  To  those  opinions  they  are  of 
course  entitled,  and  any  attempt  to  overrule  them  ought  to  be 
met  by  prompt  and  vigorous  resistance.  All  we  require  is,  that 
their  opinions  be  not  expressed  on  such  occasions,  and  in  such  a 
way,  {IS  give  to  them  the  appearance  of  being  the  dicta  of  the 
society  by  whose  officer  they  are  uttered.  Within  these  limits 
the  freest  expression  of  opinion  may  be  indulged ;  but  the  mo¬ 
ment  they  are  trenched  on,  the  will  of  the  society  is  over- 
laycd,  and  grievous  wrong  is  done.  Has  this  obligation,  then, 
been  discharged  in  the  case  before  us?  We  fear  not.  From 
personal  observation  we  know  nothing ;  but  we  have  heard 
strong  complaints  from  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  from 
the  inquiries  made,  we  fear  they  have  not  been  groundless.  It 
is  within  our  knowledge,  that  some  of  the  warmest  supporters  of 
the  Anti-state-church  Association  have  been  sorely  grieved  by 
the  manner  in  which  the  recent  Papal  aggression,  and  the  con¬ 
duct  of  some  Dissenters  in  relation  to  it,  have  been  referred  to  in 
the  lectures  and  speeches  of  some  of  its  officials.  We  have  no 
wish  to  dwell  on  this  point.  A  bare  reference  to  it  will  answer 
our  purpose.  It  is  so  manifestly  opposed  to  the  equity  of  the 
case,  that  the  slightest  consideration  must  suffice  to  prevent  a 
repetition. 

Df  the  present  condition  of  the  society — for  we  must  hasten 
to  notice  this — we  shall  speak  but  briefly.  Its  modes  of  action 
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are  not  such  ns  enable  us  to  gauge  with  minute  accuracy  the 
measure  of  its  success.  Nothing  is  easier  than  to  ask,  what 
Churchmen  have  been  converted  ?  What  members  of  the  liOiris- 
lature  have  been  induced  to  adopt  our  principles?  What  Dis¬ 
senters  have  been  introduced  into  Parliament  ?  Such  questions 
might  be  multiplied  ad  infinitum,  and  they  all  display  the  family 
likeness  of  the  old  query,  ‘  Have  any  of  the  rulers  believed  on 
him  ?  *  Such  things  were  asked  in  former  days,  and  betokened 
then,  as  they  betoken  now,  a  gross  misapprehension  of  the  end 
sought,  and  of  the  expectations  of  those  by  whom  it  is  prose¬ 
cuted.  So  far  as  we  understand  the  Anti-state-church  Association, 
its  mission  respects  a  future  object,  which  may  be  more  or  less 
distant,  according  as  Dissenters  are  aroused  to  a  sense  of  their 
responsibility ;  or  arc  content  to  allow  their  Master  to  be 
wronged,  and  his  Church  to  be  polluted  by  the  presence  of 
human  passion  and  intrigue.  The  society  aims  at  the  inculcation 
of  principles  rather  than  the  production  of  organic  change. 

The  one,  indeed,  leads  inevitably,  though  slowly,  to  the  other, 
and  the  society  is  content  to  wait.  Princes  and  senators  may 
not  rank  amongst  its  converts ;  Churchmen  may  not  hasten  to 
throw  down  their  wall  of  separation  ;  nor  the  half-hearted,  and 
the  timid,  and  the  secular  amongst  ourselves,  to  enforce  with 
earnestness  the  self-denying  spirituality  of  the  gospel ;  but  if 
the  signs  of  progress  are  abroad — if  the  public  mind  is  arousing 
itself  from  the  indifference  of  ages,  and  pressing  inquiries  which 
were  formerly  deemed  sacrilege — if  the  unity  of  the  Church  is 
at  length  seen  to  be  discord,  its  quietude  a  Pahel,and  its  boasted 
purity  a  nest  of  unclean  things — if  the  hollowness  of  a  State- 
Church  is  becoming  daily  more  visible,  and  men  are  learning 
that  there  is  something  in  Christianity  higher  than  forms,  some¬ 
thing  more  precious  than  gold,  then  the  members  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  may  well  be  content.  The  waters  are  rising,  the  tide  is 
evidently  on  the  advance,  and  though  its  waves  may  sometimes 
retire  for  a  moment,  it  is  only  that  they  may  return  in  greater 
force  and  volume.  It  may  not  be  easy  to  say  how  much  of  all 
this  is  attributable  to  a  particular  agency.  We  know  there  is 
much  occasion  for  self-control  in  such  matters,  lest  vanity  prompt 
us  to  attribute  to  our  own  measures  what  may  bear  only  a  slight, 
if  any,  relation  to  them.  Put,  notwithstanding  this,  and  ailer 
giving,  as  w’e  believe,  due  weight  to  such  considerations,  w’c  are 
free  to  avow  the  conviction,  that  much  of  what  we  sec  in  Parlia¬ 
ment  and  out  of  it,  the  searching  inquiries  which  are  being 
instituU'd,  the  fearless  expression  of  opinion  now  made,  the 
universal  con\’iction  that  some  great  change  is  needful,  and  the 
illustration  of  the  tendency  of  Ciiurch  principles  in  the  secession 
of  many  from  the  English  to  the  Papal  Church,  are  attributable  in 
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l>ait  to  the  indirect  influence  of  the  Anti-stntc-church  Association, 
i:  or  seven  years  it  has  been  scattering  seed ;  and  though  its  labors 
were  derided  and  its  hopes  scorned,  we  learn  from  what  is  taking 
jiliicc  about  us  that  it  has  not  spent  its  strength  for  naught. 
Had  not  the  Association  been  formed  in  1844,  we  do  not  believe 
that  the  Ucgium  Donum  would  have  been  disavowed,  in  1861, 
or  that  Mr.  Horsman  and  Sir  Benjamin  Hall  Avould  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  dragging  to  light  the  episcopal  enormities  with  w'hich 
they  have  recently  astonished  the  empire. 

But  there  are  points  on  which  a  more  definite  and  exact 
opinion  may  be  formed,  and  to  these  we  turn  for  a  moment. 
The  income  of  the  society  is  the  first  that  presents  itself,  and  the 
facts  of  the  case  will  speak  for  themselves.  That  income  has 
been  steadily  progressive,  as  the  following  figures,  taken  from 
the  treasurer’s  reports,  will  show.  These  figures,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind,  do  not  include  contributions  to  the  Conference 
of  1860,  or  to  tlie  publication  fund  more  recently  formed: — 


1848  . €1485  10  10 

1849  1660  11  3 

1850  1792  11  11 

1851  1791  0  11 


The  triflin"  difference  between  the  receipts  of  1850  and  1851 
is  not  worth  noticing,  and  has  to  be  placed  against  a  credit  of 
593/.  15^.  IB/.,  acknowledged  in  the  treasurer’s  report,  on 
account  of  the  publication  fund.  We  admit  at  once  that  this 
income  is  far  below  what  it  ought  to  be,  and  that  its  limited 
extent  proves  that  our  more  wealthy  men  stand  aloof  from  the 
organization.  Tlicse  facts  lie  upon  the  surface,  and  we  are  not 
surprised  at  Church  advocates  making  much  of  them.  Still  wc 
maintain  that  this  income  is  very  much  larger  than  that  of  any 
other  Dissenting  organization  which  has  preceded  it.  The  jSc- 
clcsiastical  Knowledge  Society,  the  Voluntary  Church  Society, 
and  the  Evangelical  Voluntary  Church  Society,  has  each  had  its 
day,  iuid  ranked  amongst  its  members  some  of  our  most  affluent 
and  able  men ;  yet  neither  of  them — nay,  wc  believe  not  all  three 
together,  had  such  an  income  as  the  Association  in  question.  So 
far  as  Dissenting  objectors  arc  concerned,  this  reply  is^  sufficient ; 
and  to  others  wc  may  say,  that  organizations  of  the  kind  are  not 
regarded  as  requiring  large  pecuniary  contributions.  Tliis  error 
— for  such  it  is — operates  extensively,  and  goes  far  to  neutralize 
the  society’s  usefulness.  The  inculcation  of  sound  principles  is 
unquestionably  the  object  sought,  but  how  this  is  to  be  aceom- 
plished  without  a  lai*gc  outlay  we  cannot  divine.  lliat  the 
general  income  of  the  society  has  been  sustained — idl  things 
considered — is  matter  for  congrcitulation,  but  that  this  sliould 
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have  been  while  a  special  fund  was  formed,  to  which  several 
hundreds  have  been  contributed,  may  well  strengthen  confidence 
in  the  vitality  of  the  Association.  There  must  have  been  much 
activity  on  the  part  of  the  committee,  and  a  large  measure  of 
zeal  on  that  of  the  public,  to  insure  this.  That  such  an 
organization  should  have  been  maintained  is  a  great  thing. 
All  that  is  now  needed,  is,  that  the  more  wealthy  classes  should 
give  it  the  benefit  of  their  aid.  Immediately  that  this  is  done, 
the  Anti-state-church  Association  will  stand  out  as  a  ^  great  fact,’ 
commanding  the  respect  of  politicians,  and  giving  promise  of  an 
early  accomplishment  of  its  sacred  mission. 

The  public  meetings  of  the  society  constitute  another  test  of 
the  activity  of  its  executive,  and  of  the  favor  of  the  public. 
Respecting  them,  we  are  told : — 

‘  The  committee  are  happy  to  report  that  the  jmhlic  meetings  held, 
and  the  lectures  delivered,  during  the  past  year,  have  been  as  numerous, 
and  have  been  attended  by  audiences  as  large  and  as  enthusiastic  as  on 
former  occasions.*  As  no  j'art  of  their  labors  has  engaged  more  of 
their  attention,  so  there  is  none  which  has  better  served  as  a  test  of 
the  state  of  public  opinion,  in  relation  to  the  cause  which  they  arc  de¬ 
signed  to  advance.  No  object  which  was  not  felt  to  be  of  great  moment, 
and  of  growing  interest,  could  have  collected  so  many  large  assemblies 
as  have  been  gathered  together,  not  once  only,  but  again  and  again,  in 
the  largest  edifices,  in  the  largest  towns  in  the  kingdom.  But  cheering 
as  are  these  meetings,  as  popular  demonstrations  of  interest  in  a  great 
truth,  they  possess  a  value  of  a  higher  kind.  They  afford  opportunities 
for  fixing  the  public  eye  on  events  illustrative  of  the  real  character  of 
the  State-Church,  for  holding  them  to  view  in  the  light  of  sound  prin¬ 
ciple,  and  for  pointing  to  conclusions  which  journalists  and  speakers  too 
generally  either  conspire  to  avoid,  or  lack  courage  to  enforce.  Tens  of 


•  The  following  are  the  places  to  which  deputations  have  been  sent,  and 
we  subjoin  the  list  for  the  information  of  our  readers : — Taunton,  Chard, 
Braintree,  Ipswich,  Rillericay,  Kivenhall,  Debenham,  Framlingham,  Col¬ 
chester,  Coggeshall,  Woodbridge,  Wickham  Market,  Diss,  Harlcstone,  Dcre- 
hani,  Lynn,  Downham,  North  wold.  Fell  well,  Thetford,  Barton  Mills,  Lowestoft, 
Bury  St.  Edmunds,  Norwich,  Yarmouth,  Sheffield,  Hull,  York,  Leeds,  Darwen, 
Blackburn,  Huddersfield,  Halifax,  Bradford,  Brentford,  Luton,  Aylesbuiy*, 
Heroel  Hempsted,  Wakefield,  Beverley,  Jtarlington,  Stockton,  Sunderland, 
North  Shields,  Hartlepool,  Newcastle,  Carlisle,  Kendal,  St.  Helen’s,  Romford, 
Gravesend,  Bedford,  ilitchin,  Merton,  Ampthill,  Roade,  Clipstonc,  Market 
Harborough,  Rugby,  Northampton,  Daventry,  Greenwich,  Boston,  Lincoln, 
Nottingham,  Derby,  Liverpool,  Birmingham,  Manchester,  Bristol,  Worcester, 
Stockport,  Rochdale,  Bolton,  Ashton,  Oldham,  Staley  bridge,  Rusholme,  Cole- 
ford,  Cirencester,  Khley,  Bridgewater,  Glastonbury,  Reading,  Chelmsford, 
Rotherham,^  York,  Cheltenham,  Nailsworth,  Gloucester,  Stroud,  Brighton, 
Lewes.  Wales — Rhyl,  Llangollen,  Bangor,  Port  Madoc,  Bala,  NewtoMn, 
Carnarvon,  Dolgelly,  Llanfyllan,  Monmouth,  Cardigan,  Che^wtow’,  Cardiff. 
MerAyr,  Hirwaun,  Aberdare,  Swansea,  Carmarthen,  Haverfordwest,  Milford 
Haven,  Pembroke  Dock,  Llanelly. 
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thousands  have  thus  been  stimulated  to  inquiry  on  a'  topic,  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  which  it  has  been  customary  to  discourage  or  to  evade,  and 
information  has  been  communicated,  against  which  most  of  the  ordinary 
channels  of  intelligence  have  been  carefully  closed.* 

The  importance  of  such  meetings  cannot  well  be  overrated. 
They  are  a  sign  of  the  times,  the  growth  of  the  present  century, 
a  mode  of  popular  instruction  which  all  have  adopted,  and  from 
which  the  largest  and  most  beneficial  results  have  been  found  to 
spring.  If  they  terminated  in  themselves  we  should  demur  to 
the  wisdom  of  the  expenditure  they  involve.  But  such  is  not 
the  case,  and  their  value  is  derived  from  the  relation  they  sus¬ 
tain  to  the  end  sought.  They  are  means  to  that  end,  and  the 
large  scale  on  which  they  operate,  and  the  powerful  impetus 
they  are  adapted  to  give  the  popular  mind,  render  them  second 
to  none  amongst  the  agencies  employed.  Discrimination  is,  no 
doubt,  requisite  in  estimating  the  value  of  popular  gatherings. 
Merc  numbers  is  not  the  only  element  to  be  considered.  The 
object  proposed,  the  means  employed  to  convene  such  assemblies, 
and  the  tone  and  general  character  of  the  speeches  delivered, 
must  all  be  taken  into  account.  Where  these  are  high-minded, 
in  good  taste,  and  at  once  intelligent  and  earnest,  we  have  no 
scruple  in  attaching  great  value  to  assemblies  of  the  people. 
They  scatter  far  and  wide  the  seeds  of  truth,  quicken  what  is 
inert,  give  wise  direction  to  inquiry  and  influence,  and  constitute 
the  form  of  coming  events.  Their  importance  is  estimated  in 
all  departments  of  human  labor,  whether  political  or  religious, 
and  few  things  so  readily  awaken  suspicion,  as  the  language  of 
disparagement,  whether  applied  to  the  one  class  or  the  other. 
AV^hat  would  be  the  amount  of  popular  support  given  to  our 
Missions  and  Bible  Societies,  our  schools  and  tract  organizations, 
if  public  meetings  were  discontinued,  and  derision  cast  on  their 
conductors?  We  need  not  reply  to  such  an  inquiry,  but  we 
may  ask,  on  what  possible  ground  it  can  be  alleged  that  such 
meetings  are  desirable  and  important  in  the  cases  referred  to, 
but  are  valueless,  nay  delusive,  in  that  of  the  Anti-state-church 
Association?  We  have  attended  many  public  meetings  in  our 
day,  some  political,  and  others  religious,  and  we  arc  free  to 
confess  that  we  have  seldom  brought  away  with  us  entire  satis¬ 
faction.  ISIany  foolish,  some  erroneous,  and  a  few  positively 
pernicious  things,  are  frequently  heard  on  such  occasions.  But 
what  then  ?  Have  we  on  this  account  decried  such  meetings  ? 
Nay,  verily,  we  knew  better.  The  things  alluded  to  were  but 
as  chaff  to  the  wheat,  exceptions  to  the  rule,  words  to  be  for¬ 
gotten,  while  the  counsels  of  wisdom,  the  broad  views  of  genius, 
the  pleadings  of  honest  zeal,  were  cherished  and  reducc*d  to  daily 
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life.  And  why  should  it  be  otherwise  with  the  meetings  of  the 
Anti-statc-church  Association?  So  far  as  our  personal  knowledge 
extends,  they  have  been  remarkably  free  from  most  of  the  evils 
alluded  to  ;  and,  if  occasionally  there  has  been  something  of  cen- 
soriousness  and  acrimony,  the  use  of  banter  rather  than  of  logic, 
of  hard  words  more  than  sound  arguments,  the  good  sense  imd 
right  feeling  of  the  audience  have  usually  availed  to  check  the 
propensity,  and  to  confine  the  speaker  within  the  limits  ol  honor¬ 
able  debate.  Such  has  been  our  observation,  and  our  readers, 
therefore,  will  not  be  surprised  at  our  estimating  somewhat 
highly  the  character  and  influence  of  these  meetings. 

But  we  must  allude  briefly  to  the  publications  of  the  society. 
From  the  first  it  w^as  contemplated  to  address  the  public  mind 
through  the  press,  and  numerous  pamphlets  and  tracts  have 
accordingly  been  issued.  These  have  been  circulated  in  large 
numbers,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  they  have  done  good 
service.  We  have  noticed  them  from  time  to  time,  and 
hope  they  will  still  be  furnished  to  an  inquiring  public. 
The  ecclesiastical  questions  which  are  daily  mooted  re([uirc 
elucidation,  and  the  society  will  do  well  to  keep  attention 
fixed  on  them.  Such  topics  awaken  deep  feeling  at  the  hour, 
and  the  interests  of  religious  liberty  will  be  advanced  by  their 
being  employed  to  illustrate  the  working  of  a  State-Church,  and 
*  the  necessity  for  immediate  and  earnest  efibrt  in  order  to  its 
overthrow\  The  committee,  however,  has  wisely  resolved  not 
to  restrict  itself  within  such  limits.  For  a  season  they  were 
content  to  do  so,  but  the  time  has  now  arrived  for  the  prepa¬ 
ration  of  a  higher  and  more  elaborate  series.  We  arc  conse- 
(juently  told  in  their  Report  that, 

‘  They  have  had  under  consideration  the  possibility  and  desirable¬ 
ness  of  diffusing  their  principles  by  the  publication  of  works  of  a 
different  and  of  a  higher  character.  It  must  be  evident  to  the  least 
careful  observer  that  the  spirit  of  our  general  literature  has  always 
been  more  or  less  unfriendly  to  such  sentiments  as  those  ineulcatcd  by 
this  Association.  It  has  either  altogether  ignored  the  existence  of  any 
reasonable  ground  of  opposition  to  the  principles  of  a  State-Church,  or 
it  has  treated  such  opposition  with  bitter  scorn,  as  associated  with 
irrcligion,  disloyalty,  and  violence.  Histories  and  narratives  for  the 
young,  and  works  of  instruction  or  entertainment  for  those  of  maturer 
age,  too  frequently  either  keep  certain  important  principles  altogether 
out  of  view,  or,  assuming  the  truthfulness  of  the  present  system,  dis¬ 
tort  facts,  confirm  misconceptions,  and  pander  to  prejudices  in  order  to 
maintain  unimpaired  its  ascendency  over  the  popular  mind  and  in  our 
|x>litical  institutions.  Of  late,  the  spirit  of  propagandism  which  has 
sprung  up  within  the  Church  of  England  has  pressed  new  literary 
weapons  mto  the  service  of  the  Establishment  principle,  and  novels, 
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tales,  ballads,  and  sentimental  effusions,  have  been  skilfullf  adapted, 
not  only  to  enlist  the  tastes  of  the  young  and  the  ardent  in  favour  of 
a  mystic  ritualism,  but  to  throw  blandishments  around  the  daring  pre¬ 
tensions  of  priestly  power.* — Pp.  8,  9. 

The  carrying  out  of  such  a  plan  obviously  requires  larger  re¬ 
sources  than  are  furnished  by  the  ordinary  revenue  of  the  society. 
A  special  appeal  has,  therefore,  been  made,  and  nearly  1,800/. 
have  been  subscribed.  So  far  we  congratulate  the  committee  ; 
but  let  them  not  deceive  themselves.  Judging  from  the  tone 
of  their  *  Report,*  we  fear  there  is  danger  of  this,  and  we, 
therefore,  take  occasion  to  say,  that  their  project  cannot  be 
carried  through  with  less  than  the  2,000/.,  for  which  they 
originally  asked.  This  is  the  lowest  capital  which  the  ex¬ 
periment  requires ;  and  if  they  attempt  it  with  a  smaller  sum, 
their  proceedings  will  soon  be  crippled,  if  the  scheme  itself  be  not 
abandoned.  Few  branches  of  commerce  arc  more  speculative 
than  the  book  trade,  and  in  the  case  of  the  Aiiti-statc-church 
Association  there  are  special  obstacles.*  They  have  to  create 
the  demand  on  which  thefr  book  department  is  dependent,  and 
must,  therefore,  reckon  on  a  large  capital  being  converted  into 
stock  before  their  returns  will  be  sufHcicnt  to  sustain  their 
operations.  No  time,  therefore,  should  be  lost  in  filling  up  their 
subscription-list,  and  we  respectfully  counsel  the  committee  to 
give  this  matter  their  earliest  and  best  attention.  Now  is  the 
time  to  urge  the  appeal.  To  be  successful,  it  must  be  made 
before  difficulties  are  experienced.  The  slightest  rumor  of  their 
occurrence  will  render  the  most  strenuous  efforts  hopeless. 

In  the  volumes  before  us,  we  have  specimens  of  what  the 
Association  contemplates,  and  we  proceed  briefly  to  notice  them. 
Ihey  bear  the  appropriate  title  of  ‘  The  Library  for  the  Times,* 
and  promise  to  supply  a  desideratum  much  w'aiitcd.  As  yet,  the 
volumes  bear  distinctively,  and  by  avowal,  on  the  ecclesicistical 
objects  of  the  Association.  This  was  to  be  looked  for,  as  such 
topics  would  naturally,  in  the  first  place,  suggest  themselves,  and 
their  preparation  would  be  most  easily  provided  for.  We  hope, 
however,  that  a  wider  scope  will  speedily  be  taken,  more  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  direction  suited  to  the  requirements  and  taste  of 
the  young.  A  good  reading-book  for  our  schools  and  families 
is  much  wanted,  and  ample  materials  are  at  hand.  Lxtensivc 


*  e  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  publications  of  the  Association  are 
excluded  from  the  stations  of  the  Norlh-^^  estern  and  other  Itailway  ComjMiniM. 
The  directors  are  not,  of  cour>e,  responsible  for  tliis.  It  rests  with  tlic  ^)artics 
who  have  taken  the  contract  to  supply  such  stations  with  hooks,  and  is  one 
smongst  many  illustrations  of  the  obstructions  which  lie  in  the  way  of  the 
society’s  publications. 
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reading,  combined  with  discriminating  judgment,  would  readily 
bring  together  a  mass  of  extracts  culled  from  our  best  writers, 
wliich  might  serve  at  once  to  refine  the  taste,  rectify  historical 
misconceptions,  and  confirm  every  enlightened  and  virtuous 
habit.  The  history  of  our  own  country,  to  say  nothing  of  others, 
presents  also  an  inviting  field,  which  the  Association  would  do 
well  to  occupy.  Hitherto  we  have  been  content  to  allow 
our  young  people  to  be  misled  on  a  thousand  points  of  history 
and  literature,  absurdly  relying  on  their  future  investigations  to 
correct  the  errors  into  which  they  have  been  early  led.  A  more 
foolish  and  cruel  procedure  cannot  easily  be  imagined,  and  it  is 
quite  time  that  w’e  altered  our  course.  A  history  of  England — 
and  the  same  applies  to  Scotland,  Wales,  and  Ireland — popularly 
written,  brief  in  compass,  scrupulously  faithful  in  the  statement 
of  facts,  and  free  from  the  prejudices  and  taint  of  party,  w  hether 
monarchical,  aristocratical,  or  popular,  would  be  one  of  the  best 
and  most  useful  books  in  our  language.  To  its  preparation  the 
committee  should  immediately  direct  itself,  and  no  pains  or 
expense  should  be  spared  to  render  it  worthy  of  the  state  of 
our  historical  literature.  But  wx  have  to  deal  wdth  the  boohs 
before  us,  and  as  our  space  is  limited,  wx  must  restrict  our¬ 
selves  to  them. 

‘The  Church  of  England’  under  the  Tudors  and  the  first  two 
of  the  Stuarts,  though  complete  so  far  as  it  has  proceeded,  is 
obviously  designed  to  embrace  subsequent  portions  of  our 
ecclesiastical  history.  Some  of  these  are  rich  in  materials,  and 
very  inviting,  and  wx  shall  be  glad  to  find  that  they  are  pre¬ 
sented  in  a  truthful  and  graphic  style,  which,  wdiile  preserving 
accuracy  of  detail,  w’ill  convey  a  vivid  though  rapid  outline  of 
the  current  of  events.  The  history,  so  far  as  it  is  yet  given, 
consists  of  three  parts,  of  one. shilling  each,  the  first  and  second 
of  which  form  a  volume.  The  narrative  betokens  extensive 
reading,  and  is  distinguished  by  calm  and  dispassionate  comment 
rather  than  by  any  of  the  higher  qualities  of  historical  composi¬ 
tion.  Considerable  use  is  made  of  the  labors  of  others,  but 
without  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  author  to  appropriate  to 
himself  their  honors.  The  wxrk  is,  in  fact,  a  brief  compilation, 
suited  to  such  as  are  ignorant  of  the  main  points  of  our  history, 
but  deficient  in  vividness  of  style,  and,  what  is  of  much  greater 
importance,  in  that  philosophical  spirit  which  analyzes  events, 
traces  them  to  their  origin,  and  from  the  complexity  of  human 
afifairs  seeks  to  deduce  principles  of  universal  and  permanent 
obligation.  The  work,  however,  improves  as  it  proceeds,  of 
which  the  following  passage,  forming  its  close,  affords  good 
evidence : — 

‘  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  Church  and  the  monarchy  perished 
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together  in  this  terrible  convulsion.  The  one  had  become  a  coarse 
tyranny,  without  the  informing  spirit  of  a  constitution ;  the  other  a 
worthless  husk  of  external  observance,  without  the  vitalizing  element 
of  religion.  The  one  had  lashed  the  people  with  whips ;  the  other 
with  scorpions.  Taxes  without  the  consent  of  Parliament  had  goaded 
the  nation  to  madness  against  the  one ;  a  persecution  of  unexampled 
cruelty  had  embittered  them  against  the  other.  A  monarch  had,  in 
the  deliberate  view  of  an  irritated  people,  become  the  recognised  symbol 
of  perfidy,  tyranny,  and  all  the  variety  of  social  wretchedness  and  wrong. 
An  established  Church  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  mighty  machinery  for 
the  suppression  of  true  religion,  and  for  the  infliction  of  humiliations 
and  miseries  which  made  submission  a  crime.  Happily,  under  the  pro¬ 
vidence  of  God,  a  justifiable  rebellion  against  political  despotism  turned 
to  the  search  after  a  deeper  piety  and  a  purer  form  of  religious  observ¬ 
ance;  and  the  cruel  imposture  of  Laud  perished  in  the  storm  which 
wrecked  the  monarchy  of  Charles.  The  reign  which  we  have  thus 
briefly  traced  to  its  disastrous  conclusion,  affords  another  illustration 
of  the  eloquent  reflection  of  Robert  Robinson,  in --his  Ecclesiastical 
Researches,  with  reference  to  a  passage  of  foreign  history  : — “  It  is 
glorious  to  see  how  nature  triumphs  over  art.  The  artificial  religion 
of  creeds  and  rituals  withers  in  the  hands  of  the  most  absolute  mon¬ 
archy  and  the  most  subtle  priesthood  ;  while  the  simple  practice  of 
piety  and  virtue  lives  with  the  poor  through  successive  generations. 
Penal  statutes  to  repress  it,  resemble  penal  statutes  to  cleanse  the 
world  of  violets.  Fashion  may  banish  them  from  the  burgomaster’s 
garden ;  but  the  heavens  will  conspire  to  nourish  them  in  the  shade  of 
a  nettle,  or  at  the  foot  of  an  oak.”  ’ — Pp.  125,  126. 

‘  John  Milton’  is  a  work  of  higher  order,  and  will  answer  a 
very  useful  and  important  purpose.  Mr.  Edmonds  has  rightly 
estimated  his  task,  if  we  may  call  that  such  which  has  evidently 
been  a  labor  of  love.  We  have  many  Lines  of  Milton,  so  that 
little  is  now  to  be  learnt  concerning  his  biography,  or  the  re¬ 
splendent  qualities  of  his  genius.  But  it  is  only  recently  that 
the  prose  w’ritings  of  the  author  of  ‘  Paradise  Lost’  have  been 
looked  into,  and  even  now  their  unequalled  majesty  is  but  par¬ 
tially  known.  As  a  poet  he  has  long  been  the  pride  of  his  country¬ 
men,  and  those  who  are  versed  in  the  history'  of  his  day,  are  aware 
that  much  of  the  honor  pertaining  to  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Pro¬ 
tectorate,  belonged  in  truth  to  IMilton.  Little,  however,  was  known 
of  his  ecclesiastical  views.  His  political  associations  betokened 
their  general  complexion,  but  there  was  an  utter  absence  of 
minute  and  definite  information.  This  was  the  more  .to  be 
regretted,  as  history  records  few  instances  of  men  so  profoundly 
versed  in  the  sacredness  of  conscience,  and  the  doctrine  of  reli¬ 
gious  freedom.  A  large  field  was,  therefore,  still  open,  and  Mr. 
Edmonds  has  skilfully  occupied  it.  ‘  It  is  the  purpose  of  the 
following  pages,’  his  preface  tells  us,  ‘  to  present  Milton  afresh 
to  the  public  as  the  champion  of  political,  and  especially  of  rcli- 
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gious  liberty ;  and,  while  delineating  the  few  incidents  of  his  life, 
to  present  such  passages  from  his  prose  writings,  especially  on 
ecclesiastical  subjects,  as  may  invite  the  attention  of  the  public 
to  the  whole  of  those  much  neglected  but  immortal  productions.* 
This  passage  betokens  a  right  appreciation  of  his  object,  and  it 
is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  the  plan  is  worked  out  skilfully  and 
with  much  success.  Great  use  is  made  of  Milton  in  the  illustra¬ 
tion  of  his  own  views.  We  can  scarcely  admit  the  possibility  of 
cj^uotations  being  too  numerous  or  extended  from  such  produc¬ 
tions,  and  yet  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  something  of  the 
kind  is  chargeable  on  our  author.  VV^e  know  the  ready  reply 
and  feel  its  force.  The  mine,  it  may  be  said,  is  so  rich,  that  too 
much  ore  can  scarcely  be  extracted  from  it;  the  passages  adduced 
are  so  beautiful,  so  radiant  with  the  higher  qualities  of  genius, 
that  the  greater  their  number  the  more  valuable  will  be  the 
volume  in  which  they  are  found.  But  the  quotations  needful  to 
illustrate  the  ecclesiastical  views  of  Milton,  rendered  it  advisable 
to  be  very  abstemious  on  other  points,  and  on  some,  to  refrain 
altogether.  The  same  remark  applies,  of  course,  with  greater 
force,  to  quotations  from  other  authors,  and  is  confirmed  by  the 
fact,  that  where  Mr.  Edmonds  does  speak  in  his  own  person,  he 
leaves  nothing  to  be  desired  or  supplemented.  Profound  admi¬ 
ration  of  the  genius  and  virtues  of  Milton,  deep  sympathy 
with  his  views,  earnest  appreciation  of  his  patriotism,  and,  what 
falls  to  the  lot  of  few,  the  power  of  giving  ‘  meet  utterance’  to  a 
warm  and  enlightened  veneration,  are  conspicuous  throughout 
the  volume.  He  has  imbibed  much  of  the  temper  of  his  hero, 
and  has  happily  succeeded  in  placing  him  before  the  public  eye 
in  more  distinct  and  attractive  features  than  any  previous  biogra¬ 
pher.  What  he  has  done  is  executed  so  well,  that  we  have  ^ 
occasionally  been  disappointed  on  other  w  itnesses  being  brought 
into  court.  The  position  of  Milton’s  mind  w  ith  relation  to  his 
age,  and  the  motives  with  which  he  entered  on  the  great  eccle- 
siiistical  controversy  of  his  day,  arc  thus  happily  described  : — 

‘  The  convulsion  of  the  times,  which  w’as  now  approaching  its  crisis, 
withdrew  the  mind  of  Milton  from  its  cherished  object — the  pursuit  of 
poetry  and  literature,  and  impelled  him  to  the  front  ranks  of  that  con¬ 
troversial  fray  which,  in  the  then  unexpected  result,  proved  to  be  the 
all. important  and  decisive  conflict.  The  contest  between  Charles  and 
his  people — the  history  and  sequel  of  w’hich  will  be  memorable  so  long 
as  the  greatness  of  human  nature  shall  rise  against  political  and  spiritual 
despotism,  and  so  long  as  the  infirmity  of  that  nature  shall  allow  of  the 
pitiable  sequence  of  reaction — was  the  battle  not  of  powers,  but  of  prin¬ 
ciples.  And  while  Milton  never  doubted  of  the  prowess  or  the  success 
of  the^  forces  banded  against  the  tyrant  in  the  field,  he  felt  that  the 
opposition  was  directed  against  the  palpable,  material  results  of  those 
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principles,  which  were  themselves  but  scantily  understood.  His  saga¬ 
cious  mind  foresaw  that  while  the  external  machinery  was  removed,  the 
motive  power  might  remain ;  and  that  one  engine  of  tyranny  might  be 
displaced,  only  to  make  room  for  another,  which,  veiled  under  an  illu¬ 
sory  name,  might  be  mightier  for  mischief.  Hence  his  great  purpose 
was  to  avail  himself  of  the  position  he  held  in  advance  of  his  age,  in 
order  to  prepare  his  countrymen  for  the  future,  and  to  enable  them,  by 
a  wise  cognizance  of  the  signs  of  the  times,  to  evade  the  perils  of  the 
storm  without  splitting  on  the  rocks  that  beset  the  harbour.’ — P.  41. 

We  can  find  room  only  for  one  more  extract,  and  that  must 
be  brief.  We  give  it  as  a  specimen  of  the  philosophical  spirit 
which  pervades  the  volume,  and  greatly  adds  to  its  worth. 
Referring  to  political  revolutions  and  standing  armies,  Mr. 
Edmonds  says  : — 

‘  All  history  instructs  us,  and  political  philosophy  is  at  no  loss  to 
account  for  the  fact,  that  revolutions,  commenced  in  deliberation  and 
carried  out  by  the  pacific  force  of  public  opinion,  subside  after  tempo¬ 
rary  turmoil,  and  precipitate  their  elements,  which  crystallize  into  the 
regular  forms  of  constitutional  government:  while  those  which  are 
engendered  and  conducted  by  the  brute  force  of  arms,  issue  appropri¬ 
ately  in  a  military  despotism.  This  is  either  rendered  temporary,  by 
the  energies  of  civilization  and  public  virtue,  or,  fiiiling  those  only 
resources,  all  that  is  pure  and  precious  in  human  society  perishes  for 
an  extended  period,  under  its  inorganic  and  torpefying  pressure.  The 
latter  was  the  sad  alternative  which  was  witnessed  in  England  in  the 
year  1660.  The  army  had  virtually  dissolved  one  Parliament,  and  re¬ 
constituted  another,  and  this  also  owed  its  extinction  to  the  same 
unconstitutional  influence.  The  very  theory  of  a  standing  army  is 
embarrassed  with  a  dilemma,  which  is  not  the  less  deserving  of  atten¬ 
tion  because  it  is  not  glaringly  obvious.  If  ill-disciplined,  it  is  ineffica¬ 
cious  for  any  purposes  save  those  of  feverish  irritation,  and  plethoric 
expenditure;  if  highly  disciplined,  it  is  the  mechanical  engine  of  a  few 
minds  who  may  constitute  it  a  despotic  imperium  in  imperio.* — P.  215. 

‘  The  Test  of  Experience,’  constituting  one  Part  only  of  *  The 
Library  for  the  Times,’  and  published  at  one  shilling,  is  just 
such  a  book  as  was  needed,  and  as  xve  should  like  to  put  into 
the  hands  of  every  candid  Churchman.  It  does  not  affect 
originality,  though  possessing  it  in  a  high  degree.  Indeed,  its 
chief  value  consists  in  the  lucid  arrangement  of  facts  gathered 
from  various  sources,  and  the  calm  temper  and  precise  logic  with 
which  they  are  used.  The  volume  presents,  ‘  in  a  small  compass, 
and  at  a  cheap  rate,  information  gleaned  from  many  and  more  ex¬ 
pensive  volumes.’  The  scope  of  the  inquiry  instituted  is  thus  stated 
by  Mr.  Hinton.  ‘  Under  all  possible  advantages  they  (United 
States)  adopted  and  acted  upon  the  principle  of  compulsion. 
Ihey  have,  however,  relinquished  it ;  tliey  have  adopU'd  in  its 
place  the  voluntary  principle ;  and  now  it  cannot  be  cither 
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unfair  or  uninstructive  to  jisk,  How  does  it  work?’  Our  space 
precludes  quotation  ;  in  which,  indeed,  we  should  find  some 
difficulty  from  the  very  nature  of  the  work.  We,  therefore, 
content  ourselves  with  saying  that  Mr.  Hinton  brings  to  his 
argument  all  the  historical  and  statistical  information  it  requires ; 
that  he  never  diverges  from  his  course ;  that  the  chain  of  his 
rejisoning  is  uninterrupted  from  the  commencement  to  the  close 
of  his  volume ;  and  that  his  style  is  as  clear  and  compact  as  his 
logic  is  severe.  The  work  approaches  as  near  to  demonstration 
as  the  nature  of  the  case  permits,  and  ought  to  be  read  attentively 
by  every  intelligent  and  thoughtful  Englishman. 

‘  The  Footsteps  of  Our  Forefathers,’  by  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Miall, 
is  designed  to  exhibit  the  interest  attaching  to  various  British 
localities  from  their  connexion  w  ith  those  struggles  for  religious 
freedom,  and  those  sufferings  for  conscience  sake,  which  cause 
the  history  of  the  Tudors  and  the  Stuarts  so  strongly  to  contrast 
with  the  brighter  annals  of  the  present  dynasty.  In  these  pages 
we  are  familiarized  wdth  the  haunts  of  Wycliffe,  Bunyan,  Baxter, 
Cromwell,  and  not  a  few  less  notorious  names  among  the  ‘  good 
distressed,  the  noble  few,’  w^ho  founded  the  still  unfinished 
fabric  of  religious  freedom.  It  is  pervaded  by  a  thoroughly 
catholic  and  unsectarian  spirit,  and  is  illustrated  throughout  by 
engravings,  which  aid  a  graphic  style  to  place  the  reader  within 
sight  of  the  scenes  and  events  delineated  by  the  author.  It  is 
written  w  ith  much  vivacity  of  style,  and  supplies  a  great  deside¬ 
ratum  by  its  adaptation  to  interest  the  young  in  the  portion  of 
ecclesiastical  history  to  which  it  refers.  The  elegance  with 
which  it  is  got  up  entitles  it  to  a  place  on  the  drawing-room 
table,  and  constitutes  it  a  suitable  present,  especially  to  youth. 

In  closing,  w’c  have  only  space  to  urge  our  readers  to  lend 
their  prompt  assistance  in  promoting  the  circulation  of  the 
‘  Library  for  the  Times.’  Each  of  them  may  do  something  in 
this  matter,  by  taking  in  the  series  himself,  or  by  recommend¬ 
ing  it  to  his  friends.  In  many  cases  both  may  be  done.  The 
Anti-state-church  Association  is  doing  its  part  in  issuing  such 
volumes,  and  it  is  for  Dissenters  in  the  first  place,  and  for  the 
general  public  in  the  second,  to  say  whether  the  project  shall 
meet  with  success  or  failure.  It  is  every  way  worthy  of  the 
former,  and  a  lasting  disgrace  will  attach  to  British  voluntaries 
if  the  latter  be  permitted  to  befal  it. 
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Art.  II. —  Voyage  au  OuadSy  par  le  Cheyhh  Mohammed  Ihn-Omar  eU 

Tounsif  traduit  de  V Arahe  par  le  Dr,  Perron,  Paris  :  Benjamin 

Duprat.  Pp.  756. 

The  names  of  so  many  Englishmen  are  connected  with 
African  discovery ;  there  are  so  many  reasons  which  make  this 
country  interesting — our  own  possessions,  the  earnest  desire  of 
France  to  own  Northern  and  Central  Africa,  the  slave-trade,  the 
efforts  made  to  extend  commerce  into  the  heart  of  this  great 
continent,  the  mystery  which  hangs  about  its  interior  countries — 
that  any  new  information  must  always  be  gratefully  received. 
At  this  moment,  the  melancholy  death  of  Dr.  Richardson,  and 
the  renewed  efforts  being  made  to  put  an  end  to  the  abominable 
traffic  in  negroes,  gives  practical  importance  to  the  materials 
>?hich,  thanks  to  Dr.  Perron  and  M.  Tomard,  of  the  Institute, 
are  placed  in  our  possession.  Before  the  days  of  Burckhardt, 
nothing  was  known  of  the  Wadey  but  the  name,  while  the 
details  given  by  him  simply  awoke  our  curiosity.  Browne, 
Horncmann,  Seetzen,  Lyons,  Denham,  did  not  very  materially 
add  to  our  stock  of  knowledge,  and  yet  its  history,  manners,  and 
customs,  are  deeply  interesting,  while  it  ultimately  will  be  a 
great  commercial  station. 

Sheikh  Mohammed  Ibn-Omar  el-Tounsi,  as  Dr.  Perron  calls 
him,  is  chief  revisor  of  the  Cairo  Medical  School,  and  is 
already  known  as  the  author  of  a  very  excellent  account  of 
Darfour.  To  him  we  now  owe  an  admirable  description  of  the 
kingdom  of  Wad^y,  which  for  some  years  has  been  the  com¬ 
petitor  of  Darfour,  ever  since  ^lohamnied  Ali  all  but  annihilated 
the  commercial  relations  between  Egypt  and  the  latter  country. 
Wadey  before  was  thought  too  distant  to  enter  upon  trade  with 
the  coast  countries,  but  during  the  present  century  it  has  opened 
a  way  for  its  caravans  to  Fez,  Tripoli,  and  Benghazy.  Much  of 
the  present  position  of  Wadey  is  owing  to  a  somewhat  remark¬ 
able  Prince,  Saboun  (Abd-el-Kerim),  a  descendant  of  the  first 
sultan  of  the  country,  who,  in  1804,  first  introduced  Islamism, 
and  hereditary  power.  With  many  of  the  other  qualities  of 
Mohammed-Ali,  his  contemporary,  he  had  also  his  violence  of 
character,  cruelty,  and  despotic  spirit,  lie  was  a  great  warrior 
and  a  clever  administrator.  One  of  his  sons  is  still  a  pretender 
to  the  throne  now  occupied  by  his  uncle,  and  is  pretty  familiarly 
known  to  those  who  take  an  interest  in  African  discovery  by 
the  publication  in  1830  of  the  ‘  Story  of  Ja’far,  son  of  the 
Sultan  of  Wadai'.’ 

adey  is  variously  known  as  Szeleh,  as  Salcy  or  Mobba,  Bcr- 
gou,  Bergo,  names  given  to  it  by  its  neighbour  and  inhabitants. 
But,  though  in  the  country  it  is  called  Salcy,  it  is  best  known  as 
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Wad^y.  Its  exact  position  is  unknown,  there  being,  as  yet,  no 
correct  longitude  or  latitude,  and  the  map  given  by  Dr.  Perron 
only  pretends  to  be  approximate.  We  know  that  it  is  on  the  con¬ 
fines  of  DItrlbur,  and  that  its  waters  belong  to  the  basin  of  lake 
Chad,  falling  into  the  Nile  about  9®  30"  N. 

But  before  entering  into  any  general  considerations  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  effect  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  Wadey  on  the 
commerce  and  general  discovery  of  Africa,  let  us  follow  the 
worthy  Sheikh  in  the  narrative  of  his  journey  and  record  of 
manners,  &c.,  which  is  but  a  continuation  of  his  travels  in 
D5rfour.  He  tells  us,  in  the  outset,  that  he  remained  in  Darfour 
seven  years  after  the  departure  of  his  father,  collecting  all  the 
information  he  could  with  regard  to  that  country.  But  suddenly 
he  was  summoned  by  his  parent  to  join  him  in  Wadey,  with  a 
view  to  a  journey  to  Tunis.  He  started  ;  but  war  breaking 
out  between  Abd-el-Kerim  and  the  sultan  Fadhl,  the  latter 
detained  our  Sheikh  a  prisoner,  and  treated  him  with  consider¬ 
able  severity,  forcing  him  to  sell  a  slave  to  live,  and  putting  him 
.  in  a  position  by  which  he  lost  a  beautiful  female  slave,  and  other 
attendants.  He  informs  us  that  of  all  his  harem,  only  a  one- 
eyed  concubine,  once  his  uncle’s,  remained  faithful,  and  she  at 
last  fled.  At  length,  he  started,  after  long  troubles,  minutely 
related,  for  Wadey,  and  on  reaching  that  country,  found  the 
entrance  within  its  territories  far  from  easy.  At  last,  however, 
he  reached  his  journey’s  end.  It  was  too  late.  His  father  had 
left  for  Tunis. 

Admirable  is  the  reception  which  the  Sheikh  receives  from 
the  hospitable  sultan.  Food,  shelter,  beautiful  female  slaves, 
and  a  parcel  containing  the  value  at  least  of  two  slaves,  ‘  a 
piece  of  English  calico.’  But  for  four  months  he  never  saw 
him.  At  last,  however,  an  accident  occurred  to  the  Sheikh, 
which  brought  about  a  personal  interview.  After  giving  the 
particulars  of  it,  El-Tounsi  thinks  the  opportunity  an  ex¬ 
cellent  one  for  narrating  the  history  of  the  sultan  Seleih, 
founder  of  the  dynasty  from  which  Abd-cl-Kerim  descended. 
But  we  have  no  space  to  enter  into  historical  details.  We  pre¬ 
fer  examining  what  the  country  is  like,  what  are  its  resources, 
manners,  &c.,  and  what  commercial  relations  we  may  hope  to 
establish  between  it  and  Europe. 

It  is,  says  the  Sheikh,  like  a  rose  in  a  garden,  a  lovely  land 
where  Providence  has  exhausted  itself  in  varied  blessings. 
Pure  and  limpid  waters,  delicious  gardens,  admirable  plants,  and 
an  abundant  flock  of  birds,  ‘  rejoice  the  heart  and  charm  the 
soul it  is  as  far  superior  to  Darfour,  as  *  the  sun  is  to  the 
moon,’  abounding  in  rivers,  richly  fertile,  and  everywhere  wells, 
trees,  and  fields.  The  fact  that  its  population  is  dense  is  pre¬ 
sumptive  evidence  in  favour  of  our  Arab’s  high-fiown  (leseri]>* 
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lions.  The  capital,  Warah,  is  admirably  situated,  surrounded 
by  hills,  with  two  narrow  gulleys  only  by  which  it  can  be 
approached,  capable  of  being  defended,  one  by  ten  men,  the 
other  by  two.  The  soil  around  is  excellent,  the  houses  are  built^ 
of  stone — in  Darfour  they  are  chiefly  made  of  reeds,  and  where 
wood  is  used,  it  is  admirably  worked. 

The  inhabitants  of  Wadey  are  divided  into  several  tribes  : 
the  Makalyt,  the  Mymehs,  the  Dajos,  the  Kachm^rehs,  the 
G6rans,the  five  primitive  tribes,  and  the  Kookahs,  Jenakhcrahs, 
and  Berguids.  The  IMakalyt  inhabit  the  provinces  of  the  west 
(Dar-es-Sabah),  two  days’  march  in  width,  and  eight  in  length. 
The  people  are  very  dark,  and  of  middle  stiture.  Their  country 
is  composed  of  plains.  The  regidar  Wadeyaiis  dwell  in  the 
centre  of  the  kingdom.  Ministers  and  soldiers  are  chosen  among 
this  race,  who  are  mountaineers.  The  Kachm^rehs  dwell  four 
davs’  march  from  Warah,  in  the  delicious  and  well-watered 
valley  of  Botaya,  where  they  produce  pepper,  coriander,  garlic, 
and  onions.  They  are  prosperous,  rich,  and  simple.  The 
Kookahs  arc  celebrated  for  their  beautiful  female  slaves,  who 
arc  taken  as  concubines  by  the  Wadeyans.  The  enthusiastic 
Sheikh  speaks  of  them  rapturously.  They  have  large  villages 
and  splendid  pasture-lands ;  are  fine,  vigorous,  and  healthy  men. 
The  Gorans,  to  the  north,  arc  rich  in  flocks,  horses,  and  camels, 
are  small  in  steturc,  very  dark,  and  have  also  beautiful  women, 
but  too  pale  and  white  to  please  the  Wadeyans.  The  Dajos  are 
very  dark  and  wild ;  the  Jenakhcrahs  were  formerly  slaves ; 
the  Berguids  are  the  brigands  of  the  land,  brutal  and  treach¬ 
erous  thieves,  says  El-Tounsi,  and  from  them  arc  taken  hunters 
and  workmen  in  iron.  In  addition  to  these,  on  all  sides  lie 
Bedouin  Arabs. 

The  Wadeyans  acknowledge  no  sultan  in  the  wwld  but  their 
own  ;  they  speak  a  language  peculiar  to  themselves,  though 
Arabic  is  familiar.  But  a  little  while  back  they  were  savage  and 
barbarous :  like  the  Chinese,  they  excluded  all  the  world ;  or  if 
a  stranger  entered  their  country,  they  never  let  him  leave — they 
kept  him  there  all  his  life.  This  lasted  until  the  days  of  Sultan 
S41eh.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  wiser  man.  Some  merchants 
ventured  into  his  country,  they  sold  at  a  profit,  and  he  let  them 
go.  From  that  moment  caravans  have  not  ceased  to  visit  Wad^y, 
and  the  land  has  prospered.  El-Tounsi  cries  this  monarch  up 
a  little  too  much,  and  one  of  his  principal  causes  of  approval  is 
that  adultery  in  women  is  punished  severely,  as  well  as  drinking 
wine.  He  was  learned,  and  patronized  learned  men. 

In  Darfour  the  houses  are  elegant;  in  Dar- Wadey  they  are 
solid.  At  Warah,  the  capital,  the  sultan  has  a  palace  of  cut 
stones,  with  a  mosque  beside  it.  A  row  of  trees  faces  the  outer 
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gate,  under  one  of  which  the  king  sits  every  Friday,  to  review 
his  troops  and  hear  complaints ;  near  at  hand  sit  the  kadis,  the 
ulemas,  the  cherifs,  and  near  a  third  row,  the  tribunal  of  the 
Kamkolaks.  A  number  of  huts  lie  all  round,  inhabited  by  the 
ozban,  or  night  guard,  who  are  also  his  body-guard  and  execu¬ 
tioners.  A  thousand  of  them  watch  the  palace  at  night.  This 
is  outside  the  outer  wall.  There  are  special  guards  at  the  second 
wall,  formed  of  touayrats,  or  pages.  A  third  wall  contains  the 
iron  gate,  within  this  live  the  eunuchs,  and  the  younger  toiiay- 
rkts ;  and  a  fourth,  a  brazen  gate,  which  no  man  ever  passes.  It 
leads  to  the  harem. 

TTie  laws  of  the  Koran,  and  the  customs  of  the  Arabs,  cause, 
in  this  country,  and  everywhere  in  the  centre  of  Africa  where 
Islamism  prevails,  all  the  cruel  modes  of  punishment  of  this  be¬ 
nighted  creed  to  be  adopted.  In  W adey,  the  Koran  is  the  law,  but 
the  sultan  decrees  the  mode  of  putting  a  man  to  death.  He  is 
in  general  knocked  on  the  head  with  a  blow  from  an  iron-pointed 
club.  Beating  with  a  stiff  thong  of  rhinoceros’  hide  is  common  ; 
while  a  man  condemned  to  imprisonment  has  his  legs  passed 
each  side  of  a  tree,  and  is  then  tied  there,  or  with  his  feet  in  a 
piece  of  iron.  At  other  times,  he  is  chained  by  feet,  hands,  and 
neck,  and  put  in  a  hut  without  roof. 

‘  The  most  singular  detention  is  that  of  the  hhatt^  or  line.  This  is 
how  it  is  done : — You  say  to  the  man  to  whom  you  wish  to  apply  the 
khatt,  ‘  The  sultan  detains  you  here,*  that  is,  on  the  spot  where  you 
meet  the  person.  He  stops  and  stands  still,  without  bond,  without 
guard,  and  remains  there  until  delivered.  The  khatt  is  prescribed  for 
slight  faults,  and  for  debt.  When  a  creditor  has  several  times  met 
his  debtor  and  asked  him  for  his  due,  and  the  debtor,  while  recognising 
the  debt,  puts  off  payment,  the  creditor  can,  at  discretion,  stop  his 
man,  make  him  sit  down,  and  then  with  the  point  of  his  lance  he 
traces  on  the  ground  a  circular  line,  saying :  “  In  the  name  of  God  and 
the  Prophet ;  in  the  name  of  the  sultan  and  the  mother  of  the  sultan !  in 
the  name  of  the  tena  **  (a  particular  office),  “  supporters  of  the  State,  thou 
shalt  not  leave  this  circle  until  thou  hast  paid  thy  debt.”  The  debtor 
is  obliged  to  remain  enclosed  and  sitting  in  his  khatt  until  some  one 
intercedes  with  the  creditor,  and  he  consents  to  release  the  prisoner. 
If  the  creditor  remains  inflexible  and  inexorable,  the  prisoner  must 
remain  in  his  khatt  until  he  pays  his  debt.  If  breaking  the  bounds  he 
crosses  the  line,  and  the  creditor  complains  to  the  sultan,  the  fugitive 
is  pursued,  taken  wherever  he  is  found,  and  severely  punished.’ — Pp* 
328,  329. 

The  commerce  and  trade  of  Darfour  and  Wadey  are  very 
similar.  They  export  slaves,  gum,  elephants’  teeth,  tamarinds, 
hi^bet-eUayn^  know  n  in  Egypt  as  chichnit  a  kind  of  black  grain, 
with  bulls’  hides  and  ostrich  featliers.  The  imports  arc  of  little 
Vidue  in  themselves.  In  the  first  rank  stand  hharaz,  or  glass 
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beads,  &c.,  for  female  dress.  The  best  of  these  mansous^  No.  1, 
is  dear,  and  worn  only  as  necklaces  by  the  great ;  No.  2,  by  a 
class  below  royalty  and  aristocracy,  and  so  on.  There  arc  other 
glass  ornaments  known  as  raych,  soumyt,  &c.,  exported  from 
GaUlee,  rougdd-eUfdgahy  mangour ;  the  two  last  worn  by  the 
women  under  their  clothes  with  a  view  to  attract  notice  by  the 
sound.  There  are  hosts  of  others.  Tarboushes  (red  caps),  cali¬ 
coes,  muslins,  ildgueh-kd^douy ^  a  kind  of  coarse  stuff  made  of 
silk  and  cotton,  chauier^  a  coarse  kind  of  cloth,  worth  ten 
shillings  a  piece  in  Egypt  (in  Wadey  six,  sometimes  three,  pieces 
buy  a  slave) ;  the  thick  red  stuff  bought  by  the  poor  in  Egypt,  in 
Wadey  and  D^rfour  by  kings ;  asses,  prized  in  Darfonr,  despised 
in  Wadey ;  nard  (spina  celtica)^  maklady  a  kind  of  almond,  cloves, 
coffee,  soap,  old  red  copper,  broken  copper,  which  fetch  a  high 
price  as  a  material  for  bracelets,  &c. ;  brass  for  harness  orna¬ 
ments,  wire,  tin  as  money,  khaddoiiTy  other  glass  beads,  used  in 
Darfour  and  not  in  W adey ;  keuhly  or  sulphate  of  antimony, 
needles,  of  which  one  thousand  will  buy  a  slave ;  razors,  Turkish 
saddles  in  Darfour  but  not  in  Wadey,  writing-paper ;  above  all, 
Spanish  dollars,  coral,  sulphur,  calicoes,  sabres,  Musulman  law 
books,  the  Hadyth,  or  traditions  of  the  Prophet.  These  are  the 
great  imports. 

Most  goods  reach  Wadey  from  Fez,  some  by  way  of  Darfour, 
but  of  all  the  articles  of  commerce  above  mentioned,  red  copper 
is  the  most  in  demand.  It  is  worth  almost  its  weight  in  gold. 
They  make  from  it  armlets,  anklets,  rings  for  the  nose. 
All  these  are  brought  by  caravans ;  other  articles  of  commerce 
are  supplied  by  the  neighbouring  tribes  of  Arabs,  as  melted 
butter,  oxen,  cows,  leathers,  and  honey.  Salt  is  a  great  article 
of  local  trade.  It  is  principally  brought  from  the  Well  of 
Zagh^ouy,  and  is  very  dear ;  the  rich  alone  can  purchase  it. 
El-T  busni says  : — 

‘  The  salt  of  Mydaub  is  reserved  specially  for  viziers  and  great  men. 
The  salt  of  Zaghaouy  is  about  the  worst  to  be  met  with  in  the  world  ; 
it  is  mixed  with  a  great  deal  of  earth.  The  superior  classes,  before 
they  use  it,  throw  it  in  water,  let  it  melt,  and  draw  off  the  water  when 
the  earth  has  settled  at  the  bottom ;  then  they  allow  the  water  to 
evaporate,  and  the  salt  remains  clear.  If  the  Fezians  could  see  salt 
like  that  of  Rosetta  or  Tunis,  they  would  fight  for  it.  In  certain 
localities  they  use  a  salt  called  fedgoy  which  is  cut  up  and  used  as 
money.  ...  In  general,  none  but  the  rich  can  procure  salt.  The  poor 
savour  nearly  all  their  food  with  water,  in  which  they  have  washed 
cinders.  They  cast  the  cinders  into  a  vase  with  little  holes  at  the 
bottom,  over  this  they  throw  water,  which  dribbles  through.  This 
filtered  water,  called  kamhoy  is  the  salt  of  the  poor,  and  serves  to 
prepare  their  food.  I  have  tasted  this  limpid  salt ;  it  has  a  sickly,  bitter 
rtavour,  perfectly  disgusting,  which  makes  you  sick.’— Pp.  352, 353. 
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Industry  is  very  backward  in  Central  Africa.  In  Darfour  and 
Wad^y,  there  are  no  arts  beyond  those  of  the  weaver,  the  black¬ 
smith,  the  agricultural  labourer,  the  spinner,  and  the  armourer 
who  makes  bows,  arrows,  and  lances.  They  tan  hides  well,  make 
water-skins,  and  even  certain  parts  of  horse  furniture.  They  have 
no  barbers,  they  shave  one  another ;  they  have  no  builders,  the 
neighbours  come  in  when  wanted,  and  for  a  dinner  and  supper 
build  a  house  ;  they  have  no  undertakers,  they  bury  one  another, 
and  the  nearest  friends  attend  to  the  matter  without  remunera¬ 
tion. 

‘  The  women  are  not  habituated  to  the  domestic  labours  of  civilized 
countries.  The  daughters  of  the  rich  pass  their  time  in  adorning  them¬ 
selves,  in  rubbing  their  bodies  over  with  butter  and  their  hair  with 
grease,  in  putting  kohl  to  their  eyes,  in  perfuming  themselves,  and 
curling  their  hair.  This  done,  they  occupy  themselves  with  household 
duties  ;  then  they  weave  hotirch^  or  fine  mats  from  the  leaves  of  the 
daum,  which  they  dye  red,  black,  green,  and  yellow.  These  mats  are 
light  and  very  pretty ;  'they  offer  a  charming  coup  and  seem  to 

invite  those  who  see  them  to  sit  or  lie  upon  them.  Even  in  an  elevated 
station,  the  Forian  woman  prepares  food  for  her  husband,  and  for  any 
guests  who  come  to  the  house.  At  the  period  of  agricultural  labours,  the 
women  of  the  poor  labour  with  their  husbands,  sowing  and  reaping  corn 
and  cotton  ;  at  other  times,  they  lay  in  fruits  and  wild  grains.  Thus, 
when  the  fruit  of  the  h^glyg  {hulamtes  JEgyptiaCit)  of  the  nahk-karnau 
is  in  maturity,  they  pick  it  for  the  whole  year.  The  same  with  rice, 
defre,  koraib,  the  fruit  of  the  andourub,  that  of  the  ardiib,  or  tamarind, 
that  of  the  mokhait.  .  .  .  Women  work  also,  in  the  season,  at  harvest¬ 
ing  water  melons.  In  the  country,  they  work  in  the  fields  with  their 
husbands.  They  cut  grass.  The  girls,  as  soon  as  they  are  big  enough, 
accompany  their  parents  to  their  rustic  labours ;  until  then  they  keep 
the  ffocks  in  the  pastures.  In  the  evening,  on  returning  from  the  fields, 
they  bring  home  a  load  of  wood  and  dry  grass,  to  cook  their  food  and 

serve  for  light  at  night . The  poor  are  completely  without 

property,  and  in  the  most  awful  misery.  Without  ceasing,  they  suffer 
from  the  tyranny  of  their  governors.  Their  life  is  a  life  of  slaves.’ — 
Pp.  357—360. 

Il  we  turn  to  the  government  which  allows  this  state  of  things, 
w  e  of  course  find  it  purely  despotic — a  state  of  things  which  may 
appear  admirable  in  theory  to  El-Tounsi,  but  wdiich  his  facts 
prove  to  be  an  unmitigated  evil.  None  can  be  chief  of  the  state 
or  sultan  in  Wadey  but  a  prince  issued  from  a  mother  of  noble 
origin,  whose  nobility  is  pure  and  positive  ;  that  is,  she  must  be 
one  of  the  privileged  tribes.  The  sou  of  a  sultan  born  of  a  slave, 
wrere  she  a  descendant  of  the  Prophet,  could  not  reign.  Alter 
the  sultan  come  other  high  officers  of  state.  First  are  the  ktwi- 
kolaksy  four  upper  and  four  low'cr.  ’The  former  form  a  legal 
tribunal,  and  decide,  without  reference  to  the  sultan,  in  all^ 
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ordinarv  cases.  The  sultan  never  reverses  their  decisions,  but 
remonstrates  with  them  if  he  thinks  them  in  error ;  and  a  second 
time  the  same  thing  occurring,  dismisses  them,  though  their 
sentence  is  still  carried  into  effect,  if  not  flagrantly  unjust.  In 
this  case  he  remits  the  cause  to  the  kadi.  The  next  dignity  in  the 
hierarchy  is  that  of  momo,  held  by  the  queen-mother ;  then  the 
aguis  or  governors  of  provinces,  viziers,  the  kamnahs,  and,  lastly, 
the  turguenakSy  or  executioners.  Below  them  are  the  moulodk- 
el-jebal,  or  kings  of  the  mountains,  &c. 

‘  The  respect  and  veneration  of  the  Wadeyans  for  their  sultan  is 
almost  adoration.  Never  do  they  present  to  him  any  affair  of  import¬ 
ance  until  they  have  recited  before  him  the  Fdtihahy  or  initial  invoca¬ 
tion  of  the  Koran,  without  having  asked  of  God  to  grant  to  their 
prince  victory  over  all  his  enemies,  and  long  days.  What  is  common 
and  ordinary  they  keep  for  themselves  ;  all  that  is  superior  is  for  the 
sultan;  rich  clothes,  high-priced  ornaments,  are  for  him  and  his 
women.  No  vizier,  no  grandee,  however  great  his  functions  or  high 
his  rank,  even  when  next  to  the  sovereign,  has  a  right  to  wear  silk 
about  his  person,  or  even  on  his  horse.  He  cannot  even  have  a  saddle 
covered  with  cloth,  much  less  a  gilded  saddle,  embroidered  in  gold,  or 
garnished  in  silver,  nor  gilt  or  silvered  spurs.  At  most,  they  can  have 
saddles  covered  by  red  leather,  called  in  Wadeyan,  kouloudou.  The 
highest  and  the  IpNvest  bow  to  this  law.  More  than  this,  none  dare 
sit  on  carpets,  great  or  small,  even  inside  a  house.  No  Wadeyan  can 
have  any  jewels  of  gold,  nor  fan  himself  with  a  fan  of  ostrich’s  feathers, 
nor  even  w’ith  a  paper  fan  from  Europe.  .  .  .  The  breaking  sumptuary 

laws  is  punished  with  death . Water  for  the  sultan’s  drinking 

can  never  be  taken  twice  following  from,  the  same  place.  The  water 
carriers  of  the  palace  come  suddenly,  when  least  expected,  towards  one 
of  the  groups  of  wells  round  Warah,  driving  away  all  whom  they  find 
with  whips,  and  keeping  everybody  at  a  distance  during  the  operation. 

Any  one  approaching  would  be  beat . One  law  of  etiquette  js, 

that  no  one  enters  dressed,  or  with  shoes  or  turbans,  before  the  sultan 
in  the  interior  of  the  palace.  Whoever  wishes  to  reach  the  sovereign, 
must,  at  the  first  door,  take  off  his  shoes,  and  enter  barefooted ;  at 
the  second  door,  if  he  has  a  turban  he  takes  it  off ;  at  the  third,  he 
must  take  his  blouse  from  his  right  shoulder  and  put  it  on  his  left ;  at 
the  fourth,  if  he  has  a  tarboosh,  off  it  comes  ;  at  the  fifth,  which  is  the 
first  of  the  place  of  reception,  he  ties  his  covering  round  his  waist ;  at 
the  sixth,  his  blouse  falls  off  his  shoulder  to  the  waist ;  at  the  seventh, 
he  ties  up  the  part  that  hangs  down  round  his  haunches.  Thus  stripped 
and  naked,  except  from  the  waist  to  the  knees,  he  is  allowed  to  speak 
to  the  sultan . But  the  Sultan  of  Wadey  is  never  in  direct  com¬ 

munication  with  those  to  whom  he  grants  an  audience.  There  are 
always  between  him  and  the  assistants  a  great  veil,  and  he  speaks  from 
behind  this.’ — Pp.  372 — 375. 

Ihe  inhabitants  of  Wadey  freely  give  up  their  daughters  for 
ibe  sultan’s  harem.  In  fact,  the  brutalizing  influence  of  desr 
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potism  and  Islamism  is  felt  everywhere.  The  sultan  appoints 
officers  only  for  two  years,  and  they  are  submitted  to  what 
appears  to  be  an  admirable  system  of  inspection.  They  are 
well  off,  well  clothed,  and  surrounded  by  honours;  but  the 
people  are  wretched.  No  man  in  a  respectable  class  will  mount 
a  donkey,  this  animal  is  reserved  for  the  miserable  man,  workers, 
and  hunters,  the  wretched  pariahs  of  Wadey.  All  ranks  view 
the  sultan  with  terror ;  and  El-Tousni  tells  a  whole  host  of 
capital  stories  relative  to  the  profound  fear  felt  by  the  people, 
the  despotism  of  the  monarch,  and  the  simplicity  of  certain 
Arabs  who  think  the  sultan  able  and  willing  to  do  anything  for 
them.  There  is  not  one  of  these  stories  which  are  not  worthy 
of  being  recorded,  but  we  have  only  space  for  a  brief  extract 

‘  Some  Wadeyans,  insatiable  smokers,  had  such  a  passion,  such  a 
love  for  the  pipe,  that  they  could  not  leave  it  a  moment.  It  was  a 
habit  which  had  become  a  want,  a  kind  of  violent  passion.  One  day 
when  they  had  nothing  left  to  buy  tobacco  with,  and  were  lamenting 
and  deploring  their  misery,  they  decided,  after  long  deliberation,  on 
going  to  the  sultan,  and  asking  him  for  tobacco,  or  the  means  of  getting 
some.  They  went.  Arrived  in  presence  of  the  prince,  they  stated 
their  request.  The  sultan  became  angry.  “  These  people,”  said  he, 
“have  no  shame.  They  come  and  ask  me  for  what?  Tobacco! 
Well,  I  will  give  them  some,  and  a  good  dose.”  Then  by  order  of  the 
prince  they  made  a  kind  of  earthen  vat,  three  yards  high.  They 
counted  the  solicitors.  They  were  ten.  The  huge  vat-pipe  was  filled 
with  tobacco,  upon  which  they  laid  hot  coals.  They  made  ten  holes, 
in  which  they  thrust  ten  long  reeds.  The  sultan  insisted  on  the  ten 
smokers  sitting  round,  and  smoking  until  the  tobacco  was  all  consumed. 
Not  one  was  to  give  up  as  long  as  a  remnant  of  the  weed  remained. 
When  all  was  ready,  the  coals  were  blown  upon  to  light  them  well; 
our  ten  men  sat  down  and  entered  upon  their  functions.  They  took  a 
puff  or  two  and  were  quite  satisfied.  They  wished  to  rise  and  go. 
They  were  forced  to  continue,  their  heads  began  to  whirl,  and  soon 
they  fell  senseless.  Then  only  did  the  sultan  let  them  go.’ — Pp- 
392,  393. 

The  Wadeyans  wear  on  great  occasions  large  turbans,  in  the 
house  a  cap  called  arakyeh^  or  tdkyehf  and  the  red  tarboosh. 
Their  clothes  are  loose  like  those  of  the  women  of  Cairo.  The  colour 
is  chiefly  black.  They  wear  swords  and  double-edged  daggers, 
one  at  the  wrist,  the  other  at  the  elbow.  They  do  not  use  music 
at  festivals ;  they  have  the  haradyeh,  or  shrill  drum,  cymbals  of 
copper,  tambourines,  and  long  trumpets,  but  they  are  sounded 
only  before  the  king.  On  their  horses’  head  they  put  a  mask. 
The  women  dress  very  much  like  those  of  Darfour.  Ihej’  do 
not  wear  side  rings  to  the  nose,  but  one  in  the  centre. 
principal  ornament  is  the  am-chinga — a  brooch  composed  of 
pieces  of  coral,  silver,  and  beads,  w  hich  is  worn  on  the  forehead 
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and  the  top  of  the  head ;  it  is  worth  as  much  as  8/.  They  put 
their  heads  through  a  hole  in  a  large  piece  of  stuff,  which  hangs 
around ;  they  tie  a  cloth  round  the  middle,  and  wear  bracelets 
and  armlets.  They  have  beautiful  teeth,  and  sweet-smelling 
mouths  from  the  constant  use  of  a  piece  of  aromatic  wood,  which 
they  use  at  all  times  save  in  sleep. 

Young  girls  eat  very  little  before  marriage  for  fear  of  getting 
fat,  and  some  live  wholly  upon  haryreh,  a  kind  of  cream. 
Women,  however,  do  very  hard  work.  They  go  to  market,  they 
carry  burdens ;  they  sow,  they  reap,  they  dig  the  fields  j  they 
fetch  wood  and  water.  The  men  fight,  weave,  and  sell  important 
articles ;  they  also  hunt  for  slaves,  and  are  always  at  the  orders 
of  the  sultan  ;  they  also  build.  There  is  no  separation  of  women 
and  men,  the  harem  being  a  luxury  known  only  to  the  sultan. 
Debauchery  and  vice  prevail  to  the  last  degree.  The  thousand 
wretched  girls  shut  up  in  the  sultan’s  harem  like  birds  in  a  cage, 
beautiful,  leading  a  luxurious  life,  one-half  of  them  never  even 
seeing  their  master,  without  any  one  idea  in  the  world  beyond 
their  passions  and  appetites,  spend  their  whole  time  in  con¬ 
trivances  to  smuggle  in  their  lovers.  This  system  of  polygamy, 
abhorrent  to  religion  and  nature,  has  its  usual  results  at  W  adey 
as  elsewhere : — 

‘  The  old  women  employed  by  the  wives  of  the  sultan  go  to  the 
young  men  who  are  to  be  introduced  into  the  harem ;  they  plait  and 
arrange  their  hair  like  those  of  women,  they  adorn  them  with  collars, 
bracelets,  periscelides^  clothe  them  altogether  like  the  concubines,  and 
perfume  them,  so  that  they  easily  deceive.  These  old  women  get  over 
all  the  obstacles  which  prevent  the  entrance  even  of  a  woman  into  the 
harem ;  but  the  eunuchs  kill  without  mercy  all  whom  they  find  trying 
to  penetrate  into  the  harem.* — Pp.  403,  404. 

It  appears  that  in  Wadey  there  are  certain  young  men  who, 
given  up  to  pleasure,  debauchery,  and  intoxicating  drinks,  be¬ 
come  famous  for  their  audacity  and  wildness.  They  are  called 
afreets,  or  devils.  If  one  of  these  gentlemen  honour  a  lady  with 
his  regard,  no  other  man  dare  look  at  her  ;  and  he  marries  her, 
if  he  pleases,  against  the  will  of  herself  and  relatives.  El-Tounsi 
tells  a  capital  story  illustrative  of  this  custom,  but  it  is  too  long 
for  our  pages.  Though  jealous  of  their  mistresses,  the  Wadeyans 
are  reckless  about  the  chastity  of  their  sisters,  daughters,  and  even 
Wives,  even  sometimes  trafficking  in  their  favQprs.  In  fact,  vice 
18  tarried  to  its  culminating  point  among  these  rude  and  slightly- 
civilized  blacks ;  and  we  await  with  hope  and  impatience  for  the 
day  when  a  noble  and  purifying  belief  shall  replace  the  odious 
superstition,  parent  of  crime  and  bestiality,  called  the  religion  of 
Mohammed. 

The  army  of  Wadey  is  extensive  and  warlike,  but  these  people 
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of 'Central  Africa  have  no  muskets,  cannons,  or  forts.?  The 
cavalier  has  the  javelin  and  the  sabre,  while  the  foot  soldier  hat 
a  lance  or  arrow. '  The  horseman  wears  an  iron  helmet,  a  cpa(of 
mail,  the  chayeh  (sdyoc  of  the  ancients)  of  quilted  cotton ;  while 
the  foot-soldier  has  a  buckler.  They  keep  to  the  general  taeda 
of  the  ancient  Arabs,  and  always  divide  their  array  into  five 
divisions.  The  Sultan  of  Wadey  has  thirty  flags  carried  before 
him  in  battle,  some  red  and  some  white.  They  are  never  lowered 
but  when  he  is  killed  or  taken  prisoner,  one  of  which  events 
must  follow  defeat,  as  no  man  of  rank  dare  run  away.  The  night 
before  a  battle,  all  the  different  nations  being  black  and  dressed 
pretty  well  alike,  they  choose  a  sign  to  know  their  friends  by, 
and  when  the  contest  begins,  they  sing  some  such  verses  as  the 
following : — 

*  O-nnas  dio-ba-in  kel  boa  ! 

0-nnas  dio-keih  kel-boa,  ye  ! 

Kel-boa  !*  ^ 

which  means,  *  The  word  which  you  have  within  you,  come 
speak  it !  The  word  which  you  have  within  you,  come  speak  it, 
ah  !  Come  speak  it !’  The  horses  are  protected  by  armour  like 
the  men,  and  very  gaily  caparisoned.  They  use  a  great  variety 
of  lances  for  horse  and  foot,  but  slaves  only  use  the  bow,  which 
is  very  small,  with  short  arrows,  utterly  powerless  against  the 
better  kind  of  armour  of  men  and  horses.  But  they  kill  those 
who  are  not  so  well  defended  ;  and  on  one  occasion,  the  sultan’s 
palace,  attacked  during  a  whole  night  by  insurgents,  owed  its 
defence  solely  to  the  archers,  who  drove  off  the  mob.  They  used 
at  one  time  bucklers  so  large  that  they  were  carried  to  the  field  of 
battle  on  camels,  but  now  they  have  introduced  sinidl  shields.  » 

The  most  valuable  property  of  the  Central  Africans,  is  their 
horses.  Amongst  the  highest  prized,  are  those  of  Darfour  and 
Egy'pt.  In  the  Wadev,  they  are  admirably  trained  by'  their 
grooms,  in  way's  whicn  other  countries  might  imitate.  Ihe 
native  horses  arc  abominable,  pot-bellied,  vicious  brutes,  almost 
unmanageable.  They  care  neither  for  whip  nor  spur,  and  on  the 
field  of  battle  often  run  away  with  their  cavaliers.  The  best 
horses  of  all  are  those  of  the  Arabs  of  the  neighbouring  dc^rt, 
and  yet  El-Tounsi  thinks  the  difference  lies  chiefly  in  the  tood 
and  training.  His  chapter  on  this  subject  is  singularly  interest* 
ing,  full  of  tales  worthy  of  the  Arabian  Nights,  though,  generally, 
too  gross  for  quotation.  One  anecdote,  however,  will  not  be 
out  of  place : —  ^ 

‘  Tyrab,  sultan  of  Darfour,  had  a  strong  fiicndship  for  a  fa;jnyk, 
named  Mooka-Tagb&ouys,  remarkable  for  the  apropos  of  his  speeches, 
and  the  piquancy  of  his  repartees,  as  well  as  by  the  fertility  and 
hi* ‘conversation.  The  faguyh  Mooka  followed  Tyrfib  in  his  expe®'* 
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tiott  againitt  Kordufal.  The  detachment  in  which  was  Mooka,  was  put  to 
flight.  He  mounted  a  horse  with  great  black  and  white  spots.  Fear* 
mg  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  who  might  suspect  from  the 
remarkable  appearance  of  his  horse  and  its  harness,  that  he  was  an*^ 
important  individual,  the  faguyh  alighted,  fled,  and  escaped  the  danger. 
The  horse  took  flight,  it  arrived  at  the  camp  of  Tyrab ;  it  was  seized 
and  taken  to  the  sultan.  “  Here,”  said  they  to  the  prince,  “  is  the 
horse  of  Mooka.  It  appears  that  the  faguyh  has  been  killed,  since  his 
horse  has  fled.”  Tyrab,  much  moved,  deplored  the  misfortune  of  the 
faguyh ;  then  he  ordered  the  horse  to  be  tied  up  with  his  own,  and 
awaited  further  news.  An  hour  or  two  after  the  setting  of  the  sun, 
Mooka  came  back  to  the  camp.  He  immediately  presented  himself 
to  the  sultan.  Tyrab  surprised,  and  glad  to  see  him,  asked  him  what 
had  happened.  Yesterday,”  said  Mooka,  “  I  suffered  and  saw  in  the 
combat  all  that  can  be  imagined  as  terrible  and  horrible.  My  black 
and  white  horse  was  killed,  and  if  the  hand  of  God  had  not  protected 
me,  I  should  also  have  been  killed.”  Tyrab  smiled  at  this  cunning 
speech,  but  did  not  allow  it  to  be  seen  that  he  knew  the  truth.  “  Is 
that  all  ?  ”  said  the  sultan.  “  My  dear  Mooka,  I  will  give  you  all  you 
have  lost  again ;  you  have  shown  too  much  courage  for  me  to  allow 
you  to  go  on  foot.”  Ne.xt  morning,  Mooka  again  presented  himself 
before  Tyrab.  The  king  asked  after  the  health  of  the  faguyh,  and 
demanded  some  details  of  the  battle.  Mooka  told  his  story,  and  did 
not  fail  to  repeat  what  he  had  already  related  with  regard  to  the 
dangers  he  had  undergone.  Then  the  sultan  said  to  those  around 
him,  “  Give  one  of  my  horses  to  the  faguyh  Mooka.”  Tyrab  had  pre¬ 
viously  commanded  that  when  he  asked  for  a  horse  for  the  faguyh, 
they  should  bring  him  the  black  and  white  one.  The  horse  was 
brought.  Mooka  recognised  it,  and,  very  much  startled,  cried  to  the 
courser,  “  In  the  name  of  God,  animal !  do  you  rise  from  the  dead 
before  the  resurrection  ?  ”  and  the  sultan  and  courtiers  burst  into  a 
roar  of  laughter.’ — Pp.  460,  461. 

The  Sheikh  gives  a  very  interesting  account  of  the  abomi¬ 
nable  slave-hunts — hunts  which  are  carried  on  on  pretty  much 
the  same  footing  in  every  part  of  Central  Africa,  only  in 
Dar-Seleih  the  king  appoints  an  agent  with  a  regular  troop  of 
hunters,  while  in  Darfour,  any  person  able  to  make  certain 
presents  to  the  king,  can  raise  a  body  and  go  hunting.  Having 
obtained  a  firman,  and  raised  on  credit,  according  to  his 
celebrity,  the  necessary  clothes,  camels,  asses,  &c.,  ne  starts 
for  the  Irontier,  collecting  as  he  goes  a  huge  troop  of  adven¬ 
turers,  while  his  original  band,  divided  into  tens,  go  by  other 
roads,  collecting  also  recruits.  When  once  they  reach  the 
general  rendezvous,  the  leader  takes  the  title  of  sultan,  forms  a 
court,  and  reigns  supreme,  sometimes  over  eight  or  ten  thousand 
hunters.  All  slaves  taken  without  resistance  belong  to  the 
sultan,  as  also  all  sent  him  as  presents,  while  he  has  a  fourth,  a 
third,  or  even,  sometimes,  half  of  those  captured  by  his  followers 
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— always  the  choice  of  the  best.  When  the  hunters  surround  a 
Tillage  of  the  unfortunate  Fertyts,  and  they  make  no  resistance, 
the  Aicf  is  well  treated,  but  ^1  the  young  men  and  girls,  all 
who  can  bear  the  journey,  are  driven  off.  The  hunters  also  carry 
away  their  provisions.  The  Fertyts,  however,  usually  hide 
their  corn  in  thick  and  tufted  trees,  of  immense  size  and  width 
r*  of  branches,  which  abound  in  their  forests.  The  Fertyts  of  the 
•  mountains  hide  away  their  grain  in  deep  holes.  Two-thirds,  at 
least,  of  these  unfortunate  beings  die  from  fatigue,  or  change  of 
climate,  life,  and  occupation.  And  yet  El-Tounsi  defends  the 
system,  on  the  ground  that  the  tenets  of  the  Koran  are  thus 
infused  into  the  minds  of  idolaters.  The  Waclev  system  is 
different.  We  have  said  that  the  chief  of  the  expedition,  the 
slave- sultan,  is  allowed  to  bear  this  name  in  Darfour. 

‘  It  is  not  the  same  in  Wadey.  The  sultan  in  all  these  points  is 
severely  jealous ;  he  would  never  allow  another  Wad^yan  to  bear  the 
title  of  sultan.  As  sovereign,  he  would  fear  by  this  to  lose  something 
of  his  dignity,  and  to  tempt  the  person  who  had  once  taken  the  title 
of  sultan  to  keep  it,  and  create  a  party.  So  the  custom  of  the 
Sal^eh  does  not  exist  in  Wadey.  At  the  season  of  hunting,  the 
Witdeyan  ‘  sultan  choses  an  aguyd,  or  kamkolak,  gives  him  a  body  of 
troops,  and  sends  him  against  the  Tenakherah.  The  envoy  pillages, 
kills,  takes  slaves  wherever  he  finds  them,  and  nearly  all  belongs  to 
the  sultan.  The  aguyd,  or  kamkolak,  has  very  little  share  of  the  booty ; 
the  soldiers  have  one-fourth  of  the  slaves.  All  horses,  harness,  and 
arms,  go  to  the  sultan.* — P.  488. 

All  the  slaves  are  idolaters,  pagans,  worshippers  of  idols,  blocks 
of  stone,  &c.  They  believe  in  no  prophet;  and,  what  is  very 
remarkable,  says  El-Tounsi,  they  do  not  allow  you  to  marry 
either  your  sister  or  your  daughter,  or  your  aunt,  or  even  your 
cousin.  These  slaves  go  all  but  naked,  save  a  kind  of  waist 
cloth.  And  yet,  miserable  savages  as  El-Tounsi  describes  them, 
those  prohibited  degrees,  strictly  observed,  show  an  amount  of 
instinctive  morality  and  religion  which  can  scarcely  be  reconciled 
with  the  description  of  our  slave-owning  sheikh.  The  following 
extract  also  condemns  of  itself  the  abomination  which  El-Tounsi 
defends : — 

‘  All  these  people  lead  a  poor  and  miserable  existence.  And  yet 
the  Fertyts,  and  all  the  blacks  of  the  idolatrous  Soudan,  love  ihcir 
country,  the  place  where  they  were  born.  If  they  leave  their  villages, 
their  huts,  for  some  journey,  or  if  they  be  taken  away  as  slaves, 
all  their  Noughts  and  desires  turn  towards  their  home.  In  their 
childish  simplicity,  the  slaves  often  fly  from  their  masters  to  return  to 
their  native  villages,  their  miserable  dwellings.  As  a  general  rule,  when 
punining  the  fugitives  they  find  them  on  the  shortest  road  which  loaas 
t6  thehr  country.  On  the  other  hand,  these  idolaters  know  well,  simpc 
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and  thoughtless  as  they  are,  that  every  year  from  Darfour,  Dar-Wad^y, 
and  the  other  Musulman  states,  are  sent  numerous  slave-hunting 
expeditions ;  that  these  expeditions  carry  off  all  they  can  catch,  of 
men,  women,  and  children ;  that  they  kill  a  great  number,  and  yet 
their  tribes  always  remain  in  the  places  where  they  first  established 
themselves.  Only  at  the  arrival  of  the  expeditions  which  attack  them 
do  these  idolaters  fly.  Once  the  hunts  over,  all  that  escape  return  to 
these  primitive  dwellings.  Amongst  the  idolatrous  people  of  the 
Soudan,  some,  we  have  said,  hide  their  provisions  of  grain  in  deep 
ditches,  and  others  on  trees.  There  are  also  some  who  establish  their 
habitations  on  the  most  robust  and  thickly  tufted  trees.  The  chief  of 
the  family,  after  having  adopted  the  tree  which  suits  him,  climbs  upon 
it,  cuts  off  the  leaves  and  branches,  and  with  these  materials  makes 
the  platforms,  one  above  his  head,  the  other  stronger.* — Pp.  482. 

He  allows  that  they  have  a  marvellous  talent  in  some  arts. 
They  make  handles  of  lances  and  javelins  of  admirable  beauty, 
polished  like  silver.  They  also  make  ebony  stools,  ‘  of  an 
astonishing  perfection  of  execution  and  polish,’  equal  to  those 
in  civilized  countries.  Altogether,  he  makes  out  a  very  bad 
case  in  favour  of  slavery,  and  is  obliged,  at  last,  to  throw  the 
onus  of  the  affair  on  the  Almighty.  ‘  Glory  be  to  the  Eternal, 
who  has  distributed  to  societies  forms  of  existence  as  he  has 
pleased.  No  one  has  a  right  to  avsk  him  for  motives :  it  is  men 
M’ho  will  answer  for  their  works.’ — P.  495. 

On  the  arrival  of  El-Tounsi  in  Wadey,  he  found  that  his 
father  had  left  for  Tunis,  and  he  took  up  his  residence  in  Warlih. 
His  uncle  Sarrouk  had  seized  all  his  father’s  land,  and  Ahmed- 
el*Fazy,  his  father’s  enemy,  was  vizier  in  his  place.  El-Tounsi 
determined  to  start  for  Tunis.  His  account  of  his  adventures 
to  that  place,  and  back  to  War4h,  is  deeply  interesting,  but  we 
aave  no  space  except  for  some  general  considerations. 

It  will  be  seen  that  Wadey  is  a  fertile,  and,  we  are  assured,  a 
healthy,  country.  It  wants  but  civilization  and  good  government 
.0  be  great  and  happy.  This  must  come  from  without.  TTie 
irst  step  must  be  the  abolition  of  Islamism,  and  the  spread  of 
‘Christianity.  We  must  be  the  instruments,  for  no  others  are  fit. 
VVherever  we  go  we  carry  commerce  with  us — one  of  the  great 
dvilizing  arts;  the  French  carry  nothing  but  the  sword.  The 
^ime  is  fast  approaching  when  something  serious  may  be  done. 
We  have  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope;  could  we  have  Egypt,  the 
civilization  of  Africa  would  be  all  but  certain.  France  has  her 
eye  on  Central  Africa,  and  Wadey,  from  its  central  position,  its 
healthy  climate,  its  rich  and  fertile  soil,  its  firmly  constituted 
government,  is  one  point  which  its  agents  will  probably  select  at 
an  early  period  as  the  basis  of  their  operations.  It  is  highly 
important  that  England  should  be  awake.  It  is  probable '  that 
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Africa  will  have  to  submit  to  the  mild  rule  of  a  great  civilized 
and  Christian  state,  before  it  can  become  itself  civilized  and 
Christian.  What  a  glorious  consummation !  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  much  good  might  be  done  by  establishing  friendly 
and  social  relations  with  this  central  power.  We  may  soon 
begin  to  humanize  these  fierce  populations  by  precept  and  ex¬ 
ample.  We  might,  had  w’e  residents  and  missionaries,  put  a 
kop  to  the  abominable  slave  traffic.  But  we  must,  at  all  events, 
consolidate  our  infiuence  in  Egypt  first ;  we  must  endeavour  to 
introduce  some  real  progress  into  a  country — one  of  the  w'orst 
governed  in  the  world — where,  with  a  fertile  and  inexhaustible 
soil,  with  the  finest  canal  in  the  w’orld,  with  every  material 
means  of  prosperity,  the  people  are  wretched,  ignorant,  misera¬ 
ble,  from  the  rapacity,  greediness,  and  despotism  of  the  govern¬ 
ment.  Let  a  mild  and  beneficent  government  be  once  secured 
in  that  country — let  the  people  acquire  property  in  their  own' 
land — let  the  traffic  in  slaves  be  here  abolished,  and  the  first 
great  step  will  be  made  tow^ards  the  civilization  of  Africa. 
Again,  Egypt  will  weigh  mightily  on  the  destinies  of  the  world. 
With  Alg  iers,  European  and  agricultural ;  wdth  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  a  settled  English  colony ;  w  ith  Egypt,  prosperous, 
well  governed,  and  happy,  all  that  would  be  needed  to  com¬ 
mence  generally  the  civilization  of  Africa  would  be  the  selection 
of  a  central  point  towards  which  all  efforts  must  tend.  Wadey 
is  admirably  calculated  to  be  this  central  point.  It  can  be 
reached  by  the  Nile. 

The  philanthropist,  the  Christian,  the  friend  of  good  govern¬ 
ment,  who  has  faith  in  religion,  and  the  general  progress  of 
humanity,  must  look  forward  with  enthusiasm  to  the  day  when 
the  last  flour  of  the  slave-trade  shall  have  been  ;  wdien  caravans 
of  peaceful  traders  shall  cross  the  vast  African  continent ;  w  hen 
the  desolating  wars  which  annihilate  whole  tribes  shall  have 
ceased,  and  the  millions  of  that  great  quarter  of  the  globe  shall 
cultivate  more  peaceful  and  humanizing  arts  than  those  of  arms ; 
when  enlightenment,  religion,  and  education  shall  chase  idolatry, 
cruelty,  despotism,  wholesale  murder,  and  rapine,  from  so  vast 
and  so  fair  a  portion  of  the  w  orld ;  and  when  w^e  shall  have  as 
easy  relations  wdth  the  sultans  of  Darfour,  Dar-Seleih,  and 
Timbuctoo,  as  w’e  have  with  those  of  Baden,  W urtemberg,  and 
Hanover.  In  a  commercial  point  of  view,  the  advantages  would 
be  prodigious.  The  day  that  the  trade  in  man  ceases,  and  the 
Africans  learn  new  wants,  that  day  they  will  seek  to  use  their 
rich  natural  advantages,  and  add  vastly  to  the  w’ealth  of  the 
w’orbl.  ihc  political  economist  is  deeply  interested  in  the 
question.  Here  are  millions  upon  millions  to  clothe,  to  make 
utensils  of  all  kinds  for,  to  supply  w’itli  the  necessaries  and 
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luxuries  of  civilization.  When  all  other  markets  arc^  glutted, 
Africa  affords  an  unbounded  field.  ^ 

The  work  of  El-Tounsi  is  timely  and  useful,  while, it  is 
deeply  interesting.  We  have  given  but  a  faint  outline  of  the- 
rich  materials  to  be  found  in  a  volume  of  750  pages.  Tho 
introductions  of  M.  Jomard,  and  of  Dr.  Perron  the  learned  trans¬ 
lator,  are  eminently  useful,  and,  altogether,  the  ^Travels  in 
Wadey,  by  Sheikh-el-Tounsi,’  are  a  rich  and  valuable  contri¬ 
bution  to  geographical,  political,  and  ethnological  science ;  while, 
as  a  mere  book  for  reading,  they  are  singularly  interesting, 
abounding  in  adventure,  anecdote,  and  descriptions  of  peculiar 
manners  and  habits. 


Art.  III. — Principles  of  Textual  Criticisniy  with  their  application  to 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  Illustrated  with  Plates  and  Fac¬ 
similes  of  Biblical  Documents.  By  J.  Scott  Porter,  Professor  of 
Sacred  Criticism  and  Theology  to  the  Association  of  Non-sub¬ 
scribing  Presbyterians  in  Ireland.  8vo.  Pp.  515.  London  : 
Simms  and  MTntyre. 

The  history  of  Textual  Criticism,  in  its  proper  limitation,  as 
denoting  the  inquiry  after  the  ipsissima  verba  of  inspiration, 
may,  with  some  exceptions  in  favour  of  Origen,  Jerome,  and  the 
Complutensian  editors,  be  said  to  date  no  higher  than  the  era  of 
the  Reformation.  Though  that  prolific  age  gave  it  birth,  yet  it 
remained  long  in  the  feebleness  of  infancy ;  and,  having  to 
struggle  against  many  external  disadvantages,  as  well  as  consti¬ 
tutional  infirmities,  its  growth  was  slow  and  precarious.  Even  its 
youth  was  feeble  and  unpromising  ;  and  its  friends  and  patrons 
sometimes  seemed  ready  to  listen  to  the  advice  of  its  enemies,  by 
abandoning  it  to  its  fate,  as  never  likely  to  repay  the  expense  of 
rearing.  But,  notwithstanding  its  rickety  constitution,  its  bad 
nursing,  bad  education,  and  other  misfortunes,  it  has  contrived 
to  reach  a  goodly  manhood,  and  is  now  amply  repaying  all  the 
cost  and  anxiety  of  its  first  nursing  and  schooling. 

•  Many  excellent,  though  not  very  sagacious,  persons,  have 
wished — and  far  be  it  from  us  to  doubt  their  piety  towards  God, 
or^their  reverence  for  his  word — that  the  Reformers  had  con*^ 
tented  themselves  with  the  common  Bible  «i8  they  found  it^ 
without  raising  the  question  of  the  origtnalsy  or  demanding  evi¬ 
dence  that  the  Latin  translation,  then  sustained  by  the  dictum  of 
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infallTbility,  fairly  represented  them :  then,  no  doubt,  we  should 
pleasantly  and  conveniently  have  escaped  all  these  difficult  pro¬ 
blems  of  manuscripts,  versions,  recensions,  various  readings,  and 
such  like  matters,  which  require  memories  as  full  of  books  as  the 
Alexandrian  Library,  and  judgments  as  finely  balanced  to  the 
millionth  part  of  a  grain  as  the  scales  of  a  homoeopathic  chemist, 
to  say  nothing  of  eyes  keener  than  any  lynx’s,  and  powerful  as  a 
microscope. 

But  the  question  of  Papal  authority  to  fix  what  w  ere  the  words 
of  God  being  once  opened,  the  discussion  of  the  true  text,  in  all 
its  extent,  complexity,  and  minuteness,  became  inevitable.  A 
knowledge  of  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  history  of  the 
Church’s  own  authorized  version,  from  the  labours  of  Jerome 
down  to  those  of  the  Clementine  editors,  if  it  did  not  kindle, 
yet  contributed  to  fan  and  feed,  the  flame  of  reformation.  The 
men  who  had  boldness  enough  to  question  the  authority  of  the 
Churchy  presently  proceeded  to  question  the  authority  of  the 
Church’s  version  of  the  Bible,  and  to  demand  that  both  Church 
and  version  should  stand  at  the  bar  of  God’s  genuine  and  original 
word,  so  far  as  it  was  then,  or  might  by  research  become,  acces¬ 
sible.  The  honest  confessions  of  all  the  parties  who  had  contri¬ 
buted  to  bring  the  V ulgate  to  its  state  at  that  era,  including 
Jerome,  Alcuinus,  and  the  Clementine  editors,  were  substantially 
expressed  in  the  words  of  Bellarmine : — ‘Some  things  have  been 
deliberately  changed,  so  also  others  that  seemed  to  require 
change  have  been  designedly  left  unchanged ;  as  well  because 
St.  J erome  has  more  than  once  recommended  that  it  should  be  so 
done,  to  avoid  giving  offence  to  the  people,  as,’  &c.  And 
again : — *  I  beg  you  to  understand  that  the  V ulgate  has  not  been 
corrected  by  us  wdth  perfect  accuracy,  for  we  have  purposely 
passed  over  many  things  that  seemed  to  require  correction.’ 
This  alone  was  enough  to  excite  the  spirit  of  reformation. 

It  was,  moreover,  well  known  to  learned  men  that  there  were 
very  ancient  manuscripts  of  both  Testaments,  as  well  as  nume¬ 
rous  versions,  scattered  through  libraries,  and  treasured  up  in 
monasteries.  These,  indeed,  were,  for  the  most  part,  in  the 
hands  of  the  enemies  of  reformation,  and  could  be  consulted  only 
partially ;  but,  for  the  nonce,  it  was  found  desirable  to  accept 
and  use  such  as  were  at  hand,  and  might  be  accessible,  in  order 
to  meet  the  desire  for  the  uncorrupted  w'ord  of  God  which  had 
been  excited.  It  was  soon  discovered  that  the  standard  version 
of  the  Church  had  been  frequently  and  purposely  glossed  to 
cover  those  very  corruptions  and  errors  which  the  Reformers 
availed.  To  be  in  possession  of  the  ipsissima  terha  of  inspira¬ 
tion  was,  therefore,  felt  to  be  essential  to  the  controversy.  Tbc 
ulgate  must  be  traced  to  its  source,  and  compared  with  the 
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originals.  To  ascertain  these,  and  to  follow  them  back  as  far  as 
possible  to  their  fountains  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  learned,  and 
to  .give  them  to  the  people  in  new  and  faithful  translations, 
became  the  urgent  and  laborious  occupation  of  the  most  able  and 
farrsecing  of  tlie  Reformed  divines.  It  is  not  at  all  wonderful 
that  their  first  attempts  should  have  proved  very  imperfect. 
'I'hey  set  to  work  without  adequate  preparation.  The  kind  of 
labour  was  altogether  new.  They  were,  in  great  measure, 
ignorant  of  the  documents  in  existence,  and  they  were  often 
debarred  from  access  to  those  with  whose  existence  they  were 
acquainted.  Sufficient  time  could  not  be  allowed  for  extensive 
inquiry  and  patient  examination.  The  whole  subject  of  manu¬ 
scripts  and  versions  had  to  be  entered  upon  by  men  who  were 
almost  wholly  unacquainted  with  it,  and  to  whom  it  often  proved 
an  inextricable  maze.  There  had  been  no  adjustment  of  the 
relative  value  of  the  various  documents  to  be  compared.  No¬ 
body  had  attempted  to  arrange  and  estimate  them  as  authorities. 
No  canons  of  sacred  criticism  applicable  to  the  whole  subject  had 
ever  been  laid  down.  The  exclusive  patronage  of  the  one  version 
by  the  Church  had  superseded  all  inquiry  alter  the  originals,  or 
even  after  the  various  other  versions  which  had  been  made  in 
the  early  ages.  This  great  and  most  important  work  was,  there¬ 
fore,  commenced  in  haste,  and  under  the  pressure  of  necessity. 

The  Greek  text  of  the  New  Testament  was  soon  in  the  hands 
of  learned  men,  and  in  a  very  tolerable  state  of  purity.  But 
even  the  best  scholars  of  that  period  knew  next  to  nothing  of  the 
Hebrew  text  of  the  Old  Testament.  Most  of  them  were  con¬ 
strained  to  put  up  with  the  Vulgate,  which  Jerome  had  made 
from  the  Hebrew ;  or,  at  best,  they  had  to  consult  the  Greek 
Septuagint.  Hebrew  was  almost  equally  unknown  to  the  learned 
both  of  the  Church  of  Rome  and  of  the  Reformation.  Hebrew 
Bibles  were  scarcely  to  be  found,  and,  indeed,  were  not  in  demand. 
The  J ews  had  been  too  long  and  too  generallv  despised  and  per¬ 
secuted,  to  render  it  probable  that  they  would  be  appealed  to  for 
the  Hebrew  text ;  their  manuscripts  were  kept  jealously  con¬ 
cealed  from  the  inspection  of  their  enemies,  lest  they  should  ex¬ 
cite  a  cupidity  similar  to  that  which  had  so  often  robbed  them  of 
their  gold.  There  had  been,  however,  after  the  lapse  of  ages, 
two  or  three  editions  of  Hebrew  Bibles ;  there  were,  also,  some 
Hebrew  manuscripts  scattered  through  the  libraries  of  Europe, 
though  few  scholars  could  read  them,  and  none  could  decide 
their  relative  value  as  authorities  for  the  text.  Some  little  had 
been  done  just  previous  to  the  Reformation,  which  excited  further 
curiosity,  and  served  as  a  preparation  for  the  learned  men  whom 
the  Reformation  and  the  revival  of  learning  summoned  to  the 
great  work  of  preparing  the  most  accurate  transcript  possible  ol 
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the  wordof  God.  f  But  it  required  a  lengthened  period  and  diligent 
research  to  ascertain  the  existence  and  value  of  manuscripts  and 
^versions.  Innumerable  libraries  had  to  be  searched,  ancient 
writings  to  be  deciphered,  dead  languages  to  be  acquired,  and 
neglected  documents  to  be  disentombed  from  the  receptacles 
where  they  had  been  buried  for  ages. 

Then,  again,  the  whole  question  of  authorities  for  the  Hebrew 
text  had  to  be  undertaken ;  and  no  step  of  any  value  could  be 
made  good  in  this  direction  without  the  assistance  of  Jews  in 
various  parts  of  the  world.  But  the  spirit  which  the  Reform¬ 
ation  awoke  and  sustained  braved  all  the  difficulties  of  the  enter¬ 
prise.  The  originals  of  both  Testaments  wxre  edited  and 
published  in  many  editions  and  forms,  and  vernacular  transla¬ 
tions  given  to  the  people.  Perfect  accuracy  was  not  to  be 
expected  under  all  tlie  circumstances  of  the  case.  Among  the 
various  readings  discovered,  criticism  was  as  yet  unable  to  decide 
which  should  be  preferred.  It  has  been  a  work  of  time,  of  w  ide 
research,  and  of  careful  judgment,  to  classify,  estimate,  and 
arrange  in  their  natural  order,  the  numerous  manuscripts, 
codices,  and  versions  which  have  been  discovered.  But  the 
spirit  which  the  Reformation  evoked  still  lives,  and  has  extended 
itself  to  many  learned  men  of  the  Romish  Church.  Formidable 
obstacles  have  been  surmounted,  invaluable  discoveries  have 
been  made,  and,  with  all  the  advantages  derived  from  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  three  centuries,  and  the  immense  accumulation  of 
materials  constantly  coming  to  light,  in  all  the  different  depart¬ 
ments  of  archeeological  research,  it  would  be  strange  indeed  if 
the  present  age  had  not  attained  to  a  degree  of  skill  in  the 
science  of  textual  criticism  which  should  place  it  far  in  advance 
of  the  past.  Doubtless,  there  is  yet  ample  scope  for  further 
enterprise  and  zeal,  especially  in  reference  to  the  Plebrew  text; 
but  the  industry,  skill,  and  perseverance  of  modern  scholars, 
have  placed  the  text  of  the  New  Testament  in  so  high  a  state  of 
accuracy,  as  to  leave  but  scanty  gleanings  for  those  that  shall 
come  after  them. 

Lord  Bolingbroke  has  observed,  that  if  the  Sci'ipturcs  had 
been  from  God  they  woidd  always  hate  been  preserved  in  their 
primitive  purity.  Like  most  objections  raised  by  that  class  of 
unbelievers  to  which  his  lordship  belonged,  it  show’ed  more 
boldness  of  assumption  than  depth’  of  reflection.  If  the  great 
end  proposed  to  be  accomplished  could  be  attained  by  that 
degree  of  accuracy  which  has  been  preserved,  then  there  could 
be^  no  absolute  necessity  for  that  higher  degree  which  his  lord- 
ship  demands.  Nay,  the  leaving  of  the  originals  to  the  ordinary 
lot  of  similar  writings,  or  committing  them  to  the  custody  of 

^  nioi  tal< ,  may,  for  all  his  lordship  has  show  n  to  the  con- 
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trary,  and  for  all  that  any  man  now  can  show,  snbsc rre-^  the 
j evidence  of  their  inspiration  quite  as  naturally  and  satisfactorily 
.  as  the  supernatural  preservation  of  them,  which  his  lordship 
Lraakes  a  condition  of  his  belief.  The  most  diligent  researches 
of  modern  criticism  hiive  shown,  that  not  a  single  version  or 
manuscript  has  ever  so  perverted  or  corrupted  the  sacred  text, 
whether  designedly  or  by  accident,  as  to  defeat  the  purpose  of 
God  in  giving  his  word  to  mankind ;  so  that,  virtually,  all  that 
could  have  been  accomplished,  had  this  flippant  and  captious 
maxim  been  complied  with,  has  been  redized,  without  the 
miracle  demanded — since  miracle  there  must  have  been,  and 
that,  too,  of  the  most  astounding  kind,  to  satisfy  it.  For  let  the 
maxim  be  understood,  as  no  doubt  was  intended,  to  say  that  the 
Scriptures  must  exhibit  a  litei'atim  and  punctatim  accuracy 
through  all  their  transcriptions  and  versions,  or  they  cannot  be 
accepted  as  inspired,  and  then  there  are  only  two  methods  of 
fulfilling  this  requirement ;  either  God  must  by  his  own  hand 
produce  every  copy,  or,  if  men  arc  to  be  the  copyists  and  trans¬ 
lators  from  age  to  age  and  from  nation  to  nation,  then,  in  the 
very  nature  of  things,  errors  could  not  have  been  prevented  but 
by  a  perpetual  and  universal  miracle,  which  would  be  a  far 
greater  miracle  than  the  production  of  the  sacred  books  at  first. 
Ilut  God  does  not  lavish  miracles  even  for  the  sake  of  preserving 
his  own  word  immaculate.  Having  given  it  to  man,  he  leaves 
him  to  conserve  it  in  its  primitive  state,  according  to  the  measure 
of  the  reverence  he  feels  for  it.  Men  are  thus  put  upon  a  fair 
and  reasonable  exercise  of  their  responsibility.  High  indeed  it 
is,  but  in  perfect  analogy  with  its  exercise  in  all  other  depart¬ 
ments.  What  divine  gift  to  man  is  not  liable  to  abuse  ?  It  is 
surely  enough  that  God  has  provided  the  means  and  the  mate- 
nals  whereby  men  may  assure  themselves  and  their  fellows  that 
they  possess,  in  the  main,  though  at  so  great  a  distance  of  time, 
the  words  of  divine  verity.  It  is  no  light  matter  to  find  that 
where  there  is  room  to  suspect  an  error  or  a  corruption  of  the 
sacred  text  past  all  means  of  correction,  we  may  content  our¬ 
selves  with  the  reflection  that  nothing  essential  is  either  lost  or 
obscured.  It  is  a  just  cause  of  triumph  and  confidence  to  the 
believer  that,  after  examining,  with  the  utmost  care,  this  whole 
question  of  errors,  he  may  legitimately  reach  the  conclusion  that 
neither  lapse  of  time  nor  human  infirmity  has  availed  to^  rob 
him  of  one  doctrine,  one  precept,  or  one  promise.  Thus  neither 
the  wisdom  nor  the  goodness  of  God,  neither  the  authority  nor 
the  integrity  of  his  word,  can  be  justly  brought  under  any  im¬ 
peachment  on  account  of  the  errors  and  corruptions  which  have 
crept  into  it ;  while  those  that  have  defaced  it,  though  without 
impeding  its  usefulness,  arc  in  a  fair  way  of  removal  by  mean* 
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of  that  very  human  instrumentality  which  introduced  them. 
Men  were  the  first  corruptors,  and  men  will  be  the  restorers  of 
the  **  lively  oracles,”  if  not  to  a  literal  perfection,  which  is  now 
an  impossibility,  yet  to  such  an  approximation  as  will  leave  little 
to  be  desiderated. 

One  observation,  as  to  the  general  subject  of  errors  and  varia¬ 
tions,  it  seems  desirable  to  offer.  Much  has  been  made  of  their 
large  number.  Objectors  have  paraded  these  thousands  of 
various  readings  as  if  they  rendered  the  entire  subject  doubtful, 
and  must  inevitably  confuse  and  confound  the  whole  text ; 
whereas,  the  numbers  that  are  counted  are  derived  from  the 
whole  mass  both  of  manuscripts  and  versions.  In  any  one  the 
number  is  comparatively  small,  and  when  an  estimate  is  made  of 
the  relative  importance  of  these  variations,  it  is  found  that  none 
of  them  invalidate  the  doctrines  or  the  facts,  and  that  by  far  the 
larger  proportion  of  them  are  of  no  importance  whatever  as  to 
the  reading  of  the  text,  its  meaning  being  substantially  the  same 
whether  they  are  accepted  or  rejected.  We  have  frequently 
seen  the  question  of  various  readings  so  misrepresented  by 
infidel  writers,  so  magnified  in  its  importance  beyond  all  truth 
and  reason,  that  if  any  one  were  to  attach  credit  to  such  state¬ 
ments,  he  would  conclude  that  it  was  an  utter  impossibility  to 
get  at  the  sense  of  the  original  authors,  and  that  the  whole  text 
of  the  Bible  was  thrown  into  confusion  and  doubt.  Yet  such 
writers  never  remind  their  readers  that  the  writings  included  in 
the  Bible  are  in  a  much  more  accurate  state  than  any  other 
ancient  writings^that  we  possess  ampler  ground  for  believing 
in  their  genuineness  and  authenticity  than  we  have  for  believing 
in  that  of  Homer  and  the  whole  body  of  the  classic  authors ; 
and  finally,  that  the  errors  of  transcription  are  fewer  and  of  less 
moment  than  those  found  in  any  other  ancient  document  of  the 
same  size.  These  are  surprising  and  assuring  facts,  considering 
that  the  Bible  in  the  early  ages  was  multiplied,  both  as  to  copies 
and  as  to  languages,  incomparably  beyond  any  other  book  then 
in  the  world.  That  there  should  be  errors  found  in  those  remains 
of  these  early  documents  which  have  come  down  to  us,  when 
they  are  all  compared  together,  is  not  wonderful ;  neither  is  it 
damaging  to  the  authority  of  the  book ;  but  when  the  number 
of  the  documents  is  considered,  and  that  all  are  it  is 

wonderful  that  the  blemishes  are  so  few,  so  trivial,  and  so  easily 
accounted  for. 

It  is  no  unusual  mistake  in  these  days  to  represent  the 
Christian  religion  as  primarily  based  upon  the  New  Testament. 
But  this  is  frequently  an  artful  concealment  of  historic  fact.  The 
documents  which  now  constitute  the  canon  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  were  not  given  to  the  >vorld  till  there  was  a  church  to 
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value  and  preserve  them  ;  nor  were  they  withheld  till  there  were 
no  living  witnesses  to  corroborate  or  confute  them.  The  public 
preaching  of  Christ  and  his  apostles  took  its  materials  and  its 
principles  from  the  existing  documents  of  the  Old  Testament, 
and  proceeded  to  identify  the  authority  of  the  new  dispensation 
with  the  former,  and,  indeed,  to  develop  the  old  into  the  new. 
The  new  facts  and  new  doctrines  were  thus  based  upon  the 
old ;  but  they  distinctly  asserted  similar  authority,  a  renewal  of 
the  former  inspiration,  and  a  fuller  development  of  the  Divine 
scheme  of  redemption.  These  wxre  the  principal  means  of 
originating  the  Christian  community  denominated  the  Church  ; 
and  these  were  the  means  of  its  perpetuation  through  nearly  a 
Quarter  of  the  first  century,  without  any  written  documents  save 
those  of  the  Old  Testament.  It  was  not  till  the  extension  of 
the  Christian  community,  and  its  growing  necessities  for  govern¬ 
ment,  for  order,  for  documentary  evidence,  and  for  apostolic 
authority,  gave  occasion  for  the  different  writings  contained  in 
the  New  Testament,  that  they  were  prepared.  And  of  these  it 
is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  apostolic  letters  should  be  the 
earliest  written  depositaries  of  Christian  doctrine.  It  may 
startle  some  readers  to  state,  that  the  first  Christian  Churches 
owed  no  portion  of  their  faith  to  the  New  Testament.  The 
substance  of  it  was  extensively  known  and  believed  before  there 
was  a  word  of  it  written.  It  was,  therefore,  not  believed  because 
it  was  written,  but  written  because  it  was  believed,  and  because 
those  that  believed  and  wrote  it  w  ished  it  to  be  both  universally 
and  permanently  believed. 

To  human  prudence  it  might  have  seemed  best  to  make  the 
origin  of  Christianity  and  the  origin  of  the  New  Testament 
synchronize.  Modern  rationalists  sometimes  assume  that  it  was 
so.  But  clearly  it  was  the  reverse.  The  Divine  plan  was  to 
publish  and  attest  Christianity  first,  then  to  record  its  facts  and 
doctrines.  Strauss  has  seized  this  fact  as  affording  him  an 
opportunity  for  setting  up  his  theory  of  myths.  But  nis  eager¬ 
ness  to  set  aside  the  supernatural  in  Christianity,  betrayed  him 
into  a  most  unnatural  blindness  to  the  law  which  has  regulated 
the  growth  of  all  .other  myths.  They  cannot  obtain  credence 
cither  at  the  time  the  facts  transpire,  or  so  near  to  that  time  as 
to  enable  every  one  to  detect  their  fabulous  exaggeration  of  the 
reality.  In  that  case,  instead  of  being  believed,  they  must  be 
despised.  To  secure  belief,  they  must  either  be  purely  fictitious, 
and  pretend  no  connexion  with  facts  already  believed,  or  they 
must  refer  to  things  at  so  remote  a  distance  that  no  one  shall  be 
able 'to  deny  or  reiute  their  assertions. 

Now  the  wisdom  of  the  Divine  arrangement  in  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  Christianity,  before  the  appearance  of  its  documents, 
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appears  in  this:  it  precluded  the  possibility  of  any  mythical 
histories  of  Jesus  Christ  being  accepted  instead  of  the  simple 
truth  already  known  and  believed,  by  the  spread  through  all 
the  Christian  communities,  over  a  wide  extent  of  territory,  of 
all  the  principal  facts  and  doctrines,  which  had  been  universally 
taught  by  a  great  number  of  persons,  some  of  them  without 
connexion  with  the  rest,  before  a  single  Gospel  was  written.  The 
publicity  of  the  real  facts  of  the  case^  whatever  these  were,  and 
that,  too,  commencing  at  the  very  scene  of  their  occurrence,  and 
under  the  jealous  eye  of  Jewish  prejudice  and  opposition,  sup¬ 
plies  the  guarantee  for  strict  accuracy  at  the  outset.  M}"th  could 
not  have  exaggerated  the  first  statements  that  v/ere  orally  made, 
because  Jewish  opposition  w’ould  immediately  have  been  aroused. 
Myth  could  not  have  raised  itself  in  distant  places  with  success, 
because  reference  was  easy,  and  must  have  been  made  by  in¬ 
quirers,  to  the  living  witnesses  at  Jerusalem.  One  story  could 
not  have  been  told  there,  and  a  totally  different  and  much 
exaggerated  one  at  a  distance,  because  this  would  have  produced 
confusion,  diversity  of  opinion,  and  ultimately  rejection.  During 
the  twenty  years  that  Christianity  depended  upon  verbal  testi¬ 
mony,  that  testimony  must  have  been  credibly  uniform  over  the 
wide  extent  of  territory  that  it  covered,  otherwise  it  could  not 
have  withstood  Jewish  opposition,  or  braved  Grecian  prejudice 
and  Roman  persecution.  Above  all,  with  a  variable  and  con¬ 
flicting  story,  it  never  could  have  achieved  those  triumphs  which 
history  attributes  to  it  in  the  most  celebrated  seats  of  leaniing 
and  science.  Supposing,  then,  that  this  testimony  had  been 
consistent  with  itself,  and  uniform  through  this  considerable 
period,  without  a  written  record,  w^as  it  probable,  or  was  it 
possible,  that  a.  totally  different,  u  highly  distorted,  and  purely 
mythical  account  could,  after  that,  obtain  credence,  and  per¬ 
petuate  itself — an  account  utterly  absorbing  the  original  state¬ 
ment,  and  causing  it  to  disappear  ;  while  as  yet  multitudes  of 
persons,  both  friends  and  enemies,  must  have  survived,  who 
could  have  exposed  and  exploded  the  whole  fiction  ?  This  is  a 
most  fundamental  and  important  question  to  be  considered  in 
connexion  with  the  Straussian  speculation  of  myths.  It  must 
assume  that  the  evangelists  published  abroad  a  totally  different 
tale  from  the  innumerable  preachers  who  had  so  successfully 
propagated  the  simple  facts  of  the  case.  It  also  assumes  that 
their  surprising  success  had  all  been  gained  without  the  aid  of 
any  statements  involving  supernatural  facts. 

This  theory,  then,  in  the  first  place,  show's  no  motive  for  this 
sudden  resort  to  exaggeration  and  fable ;  but  supposes  a  set  of 
men,  whose  cause  had  hitherto  succeeded  beyond  their  expecta-* 
tions,  and.  was  at  the  moment  achieving  the  most  astounding 
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Uiumpb$>  through  the  simple  means  they  had  hitherto  employed, 
of  stating  the  hare  facts  of  their  Master’s  history,  and  while  en¬ 
forcing  everywhere  the  most  sacred  obligation  of  adhering  to 
the  truth,  suddenly  becoming  the  fabricators  of  the  most  extra¬ 
vagant  fables,  and  passing  them  oft‘  as  w  orthy  of  all  acceptation. 
'Ihis  is  hard  and  unnatural  enough ;  but  the  next  step  is. still 
more  difficult  to  get  over.  If  the  evangelists,  more  than  twenty 
years  after  the  first  simple  narrative  had  gone  abroad,  had  come 
forward  wdth  so  totally  different  a  tale  of  Christ’s  life,  death, 
resurrection,  and  ascension,  as  the  mythical  theory  supposes,  a 
sensation  must  have  been  produced  which  would  have  convulsed 
all  the  Christian  churches,  and  terminated,  either  in  the  rejection 
of  the  fabulous  Gospels  by  all  honest  Christians,  and  their  reso¬ 
lute  adherence  to  the  primitive  narrative,  or  a  death-blow  must 
have  been  given  to  the  future  success  of  the  cause  by  this  sin¬ 
gular  exaggeration  of  all  that  had  been  formerly  believed  con¬ 
cerning  J  esus,  coming  with  the  authority  of  those  who  knew  him 
intimately,  and  two  of  whom  had  been  his  chosen  and  commis¬ 
sioned  apostles.  How  any  man  can  bring  himself  to  say  to  the 
world,  that  he  believes  the  narratives  did  set  forth  such  a  gross 
and  hateful  distortion  of  the  simple  truth,  and  did  succeed  in 
persuading  men  to  accept  it  as  credible,  without  laughing  in  one 
another’s  faces ;  and  further  believe  that,  notwithstanding  this 
sudden  change  in  the  whole  aspect  of  the  story,  it  still  went  on 
without  interruption,  gaining  cordial  belief,  and  daily  multiply¬ 
ing  its  triumphs  everywhere  without  check  and  without  expo¬ 
sure,  utterly  transcends  all  ordinary  power  of  compreliension,  as 
well  as  all  possibility  of  explanation. 

This  theory  of  myths,  therefore,  is  encumbered  with  these 
difficulties,  which  cannot  be  thrown  off’,  as  well  as  a  host  of 
others,  which  we  shall  not  attempt  to  set  forth,  because  they 
would  lead  us  away  from  the  question  of  the  text  into  a  field  of 
discussion  incompatible  with  our  limits,  and  because  they  have 
been  adequately  stated  in  various  publications.  The  theory, 
as  attempted  to  be  applied  to  the  Gospels  by  Strauss  and  others, 
utterly  fails.  It  is,  in  this  case,  a  baseless  speculation,  wholly 
irreconcilable  with  the  unquestionable  facts  of  a  historic  church 
and  faith,  antecedent  to  the  Gospels,  but  strictly  harmonious 
with_them.  Myths  are  uniformly  the  ornaments  with  which 
fiction  surrounds  and  obscures  facts,  when,  through  lapse  of  time, 
U  has  become  impossible  to  separate  bctw'cen  the  truth  and  its 
^^aggeration.  This  is  admitted  by  the  advocates  of  the  mythical 
theory,  and  it  is  the  only  plausible  ground  on  which  the  doctrine 
of  myths  can  stand.  Hence,  its  utter  inapplicability  to  the  (^s- 
P^ls*  ^  The  myth  cannot  come  into  existence,  cannot  be  credited 
iAj  the  same  age,  with  the  simple  fact.  It  is  both  an  after  growth’ 
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and  a  gradual  one.  It  never  was  believed,  and  never  can  be 
believed  by  the  same  persons  as  knew  and  believed  the  un¬ 
adorned  facts.  But  the  Gospels  were  written  by  those  who  had 
for  years  been  the  propagators  of  the  simple  narrative,  and  for 
which  they  had  gained  such  extensive,  earnest,  and  resolute  cre¬ 
dence,  that  no  power  could  expel  it  from  the  faith  of  their  dis¬ 
ciples.  Either,  then,  the  abettors  of  this  speculation  must  adopt 
the  alternative  of  affirming,  that  the  myth  commenced,  and  in 
its  full-blown  state,  with  Christianity  itself,  and  before  there  were 
any  written  Gospels,  and  so  set  down  the  whole  matter  as  a  fable, 
a  conscious  fable,  for  which  the  apostles  and  their  disciples  were 
willing  to  die ;  or,  if  they  maintain  that  the  myth  first  came  in 
with  the  written  Gospels  twenty  years  after,  then  they  have  to 
reconcile  this  with  the  previous  belief,  and  with  the  subsequent 
triumph  of  Christianity,  which  they  have  never  done ;  or,  the 
last  thing  left  to  their  adoption,  and  which  we  recommend  to 
them  as  the  best,  if  they  hope  to  maintain  any  character  for 
sense  and  candour,  is  to  abandon  the  mythic  theory  in  its  appli¬ 
cation  to  the  New  Testament,  as  w^holly  untenable  and  absurd. 

But,  lest  our  readers  should  charge  us  wdth  detaining  their 
attention  too  long  from  the  immediate  subject  of  this  article,  we 
shall  here  terminate  our  introductory  remarks,  and  present  to 
them  such  observations  as  are  suggested  by  a  perusal  of  Mr. 
Porter’s  work,  and  by  a  comparison  of  it  with  what  others  had 
previously  done  in  the  same  line. 

The  author  starts  with  the  proposition,  that  the  scientific  study 
of  the  sacred  Scriptures  should  proceed  in  the  following  order : 
Jirstf  the  Criticism  of  the  Text,  by  which  he  means  the  ascer¬ 
tainment  of  the  genuine  text ;  secondly,  the  Intei*pretation  of 
Scripture  ;  thirdly,  the  Genuineness  and  Authenticity  of  the 
Books  of  Scripture ;  fourthly,  the  Credibility  of  the  Scripture. 
He  follows  in  this  arrangement  the  opinion  of  some  other  writers, 
and  insists  that  it  is  the  natural  order  of  our  thoughts,  as  wxll  as 
the  most  advantageous.  It  is,  however,  liable  to  some  strictures, 
which  we  refrain  from  stating  ;  because  the  work  before  us  is 
limited  to  the  first  branch  of  the  whole  subject,  and  is  complete 
in  itself.  With  the  scientific  study  of  the  Bible,  beyond  the 

Siuestion  of  the  mere  letter  of  the  text,  the  author  does  not  pro- 
cssedly  intermeddle,  and  we  shall,  therefore,  confine  our  reader’s 
attention  to  the  one  subject  of  the  volume.  It  is  divided  into 
three  books.  In  the  first,  the  general  principles  of  textual  criti¬ 
cism  are  stated  and  briefly  illustrated.  In  the  second  book  these 
principles  are  applied  to  the  text  of  the  Old  Testament ;  and  in 
the  third,  they  are  considered  with  reference  to  that  of  the  New. 

I  *  In  each  of  the  latter  two  divisions,  the  method  pursued  is  as  fol¬ 
lows; — 1.  An  Outline  of  the  History  of  the  Text.  2.  An  Account  of 
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the  MSS.  Versions  and  other  authorities,  available  for  the  verification 
or  correction  of  the  text :  and  3.  An  examination  of  the  readings  of 
some  passages  ^vhich,  from  their  nature  or  peculiar  circumstances,  pos« 
sess  an  especial  interest  in  connexion  with  the  object  of  this  work.* 

In  the  preface,  some  matters  are  introduced  which  first 
deserve  attention.  They  excited  in  us  no  small  degree  of  sur¬ 
prise.  The  author  says : — 

‘  The  object  of  the  present  work,  is  to  furnish  to  the  student  of 
sacred  literature  a  hand-book  of  textual  criticism,  in  a  moderate  com* 
pass,  and  at  a  moderate  price,  wherein  the  most  important  principles 
by  which  a  critic  must  be  guided,  shall  be  briefly  investigated — the 
main  facts  relating  to  the  text  both  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the 
New,  shall  be  accurately  stated — the  mode  of  applying  these  facts  and 
principles,  for  the  correction  or  verification  of  the  text,  illustrated  by  a 
few  interesting  examples — and  reference  given  to  the  chief  writers  who 
have  treated  on  the  science,  and  in  whose  works  more  complete  infor¬ 
mation  may  be  procured. 

‘  Humble  and  unpretending  as  this  volume  is,  a  work  upon  a  similar 
plan  would  have  been  of  essential  service  to  me,  when  I  began  to  turn 
my  attention  to  the  subject  of  which  it  treats.  It  would  have  removed 
many  a  perplexing  obstacle — saved  much  time  and  labour,  and  pre¬ 
vented  many  disappointments.  I  am  not  without  hopes,  that  others 
who  may  have  experienced  similar  difficulties  in  the  outset  of  their 
critical  studies  may  derive  benefit  from  my  humble  industry  ;  that 
many  persons  who  may  wish  for  a  concise  view  of  what  has  been 
ascertained  by  the  labours  of  scholars  and  critics  upon  the  biblical  text, 
may  find  these  desires  gratified  by  the  perusal  of  the  present  volume ; 
and  that  some  may  be  induced,  by  the  facilities  which  it  will  afford  for 
the  systematic  study  of  the  science,  to  apply  themselves  to  the  earnest 
investigation  of  those  sacred  records,  which  so  many  most  laudable 
efforts  are  daily  made  to  disseminate,  both  in  our  own  country,  and  in 
foreign  lands,  but  which,  there  is  much  reason  to  fear,  are  far  too 
seldom  made  the  subject  of  diligent,  thoughtful  examination,  such  as 
their  acknowledged  importance  to  the  human  race  and  to  individuals 
would  justify  us  in  expecting.* — P.  iii. 

*  It  W'ould  have  been  in  every  point  of  view  more  desirable,  had  a 
scholar,  well  accomplished  in  these  branches  of  learning,  assumed  to 
himself  the  task  which  I  have  here  attempted  ;  but  having  waited  for 
years  in  vain  to  see  such  a  work  as  the  present  from  some  able  pen,  I 
have  thought  it  better  to  offer  my  own  contributions  to  the  science  of 
theology,  than  to  linger  in  the  expectation  of  seeing  that  performed 
by. others,  which  no  other  appeared  willing  to  undertake.* — P.  iv. 

c.,  Ihis  made  us  pause  in  limine.  It  wears  the  appearance  of 
great  modesty,  generosity,  and  self-sacrifice,  to  step  forward  in 
such  ail  emergency  to  supply  the  grievous  lack  of  informa¬ 
tion  which  poor  students  are  supposed  to  feel  upon  a  subject 
which,  it  is  assumed,  no  competent  scholar  has  treated.  Now  is 
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this  fair  and  honourable  ?  Has  no  work  of  the"  kind  tier 
appeared  before  ?  What  theological  student  of  a  year’s  stand-^ 
ing,  could  be  found  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  ‘  Horne V 
Introduction/  and  of  Dr.  Wait’s  translation  of  ‘  Hug’s  Intro¬ 
duction/  which  have  been  in  the  hands  of  English  students  for 
many  years  ?  If  these  works  are  not  precisely  upon  the  plan 
of  Mr.  Porter’s  work,  yet  they  contain  a  very  large  portion 
of  the  same  information,  and  w'ith  several  others  ought  not  to 
have  been  thus  slightingly  passed  over,  as  if  they  had  never 
appeared.  But  what  will  impartial  readers  think  of  Mr. 
Porter’s  treatment  of  a  work  dated  from  the  very  same  tow  n  of 
Belfast,  precisely  nine  years  before  the  appearance  of  his  own, 
upon  the  very  same  subject,  containing  a  very  considerable  por¬ 
tion  of  what  is  contained  in  his  ?  If  Mr.  Porter  w  as  ignorant  of 
the  existence  of  Dr.  Davidson’s  Lectures  on  Biblical  Criticism, 
then  he  cannot  be  a  very  competent  guide  in  such  matters  ;  or, 
if  he  knew  of  their  existence,  of  which  his  own  work  bears 
ample  traces,  then  it  was  not  very  honourable  thus  to  ignore 
them,  and  assure  his  readers  that  had  anybody  else  wTitten  upon 
the  subject,  he  should  gladly  have  withheld  his  labours.  It 
may  have  appeared  very  desirable  to  Mr.  Porter,  that  the. 
students  of  the  non -subscribing  Presbyterians  of  Ireland,  other¬ 
wise  known  as  Unitarians,  and  whose  teacher  he  is,  should  have 
an  Introduction  to  Textual  Criticism  adapted  to  Unitarian  views, 
and  harmonious  with  Unitarian  criticism  in  general ;  it  may  have 
been  deemed  perilous  to  leave  such  students  to  collect  their 
information  from  such  English  authors  as  Home  and  Davidson  ; 
but  it  would  have  been  far  more  honourable  to  say  so,  than  to 
lead  the  general  reader  to  believe  that  his  own  is  the  first 
work  that  has  been  written  on  Textual  Criticism — that  he  has 
*  waited  for  years  in  vain  to  see  such  a  work  from  some  able 
pen/  &c. 

It  may  be  that  Mr.  Porter's  arrangement  of  his  work  is  more 
systematic  and  simple  than  that  of  his  predecessor  of  Belfast, 
but  it  is  very  clear  that  if  Dr.  Davidson’s  w’ork  had  not  amassed 
the  materials,  Mr.  Porter’s  would  not  have  improved  their 
order. 

But  we  must  notice  another  matter  more  important  to  the 
student  than  his  ingratitude  to  his  predecessors.  Mr.  Porter 
says : — 

*  It  has  been  to  me  a  cause  of  continual  anxiety  and  watchfulness,  to 
prevent  the  admission  of  any  errors  respecting  matters  of  fact  by  which 
the  reader  might  be  misled.  Such  minute  care  and  vigilance  would  bo 
less  needful  in  a  work  designed  for  the  eyes  of  the' learned,’ whoso 
{jtjlou6^)inowledge  would  enable  them,  without  difficulty,  to' detect 

trie® writer’s  mistimes,  and  would  prevent  them  from  producing' aity 
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injurioitt  eflect  upon  their  minds ;  but  in  a  book  intended  as  a  manual 
or  introduction  to  the  science,  incorrectness  in  any  important  particular^ 
xmgbt  be  of  pernicious  consequence,  because,  from  the  nature  of  the 
work,  it  may,  and  probably  will,  fall  into  the  hands  of  many  persons, 
who  may  have  access  to  no  other  sources,  and  who  might,  therefore,  by 

such  inaccuracies,  be  permanently  led  astray . 

“  ‘  Those  who  have  paid  minute  attention  to  the  science  of  textual 
criticism,  will,  however,  perceive  that,  in  all  instances,  I  have  availed 
myself  of  the  latest  and  best  investigations  which  have  appeared.* 
— P.  v. 

Had  such  been  actually  the  state  of  the  case,  we  should  almost 
have  felt  disposed  to  overlook  Mr.  Porter’s  disrespectful  treat¬ 
ment  of  previous  writers ;  but  this  is  really  past  bearing.  Every 
part  of  the  subject  shows  that  Mr.  Porter  is  not  in  possession 
either  of  the  latest  or  the  best  investigations.  His  information 
is  far  behind  the  times,  and,  in  consequence,  his  inaccuracies  are 
numerous  beyond  any  author  who  has  recently  written  upon  the 
subject.  For  any  man  to  prepare  a  work  upon  Textual  Criti¬ 
cism  who  is  not  a  master  of  German,  and  extensively  read  in 
German  works  upon  the  subject  up  to  the  day,  wull,  we  believe, 
be  pronounced  presumption  by  every  competent  judge.  Now 
we  do  not  say  that  Mr.  Porter  is  ignorant  of  German,  but  w^e  do 
say  that  he  evinces  no  knowledge  of  it,  and  of  its  ample  stores 
upon  his  chosen  subject.  The  consequence  is,  he  has  adventured 
upon  many  statements  which  he  would  not  and  could  not  have 
made,  if  he  had  been  aware  of  what  learned  men  have  written 
upon  the  subject.  We  should  certainly  not  have  felt  so  much 
disposed  to  note  his  deficiencies  and  blemishes,  if  he  had  not 
slighted  his  predecessors,  to  whom  he  is  deeply  indebted,  and 
made  bolder  and  louder  claims  than  most  others  to  be  received 
as  an  authority,  whereas  his  mistakes  are  great  and  numerous. 
But,  to  substantiate  these  charges — let  the  reader  take  the  fol¬ 
lowing  instance,  in  which  Mr.  Porter  has  closely  copied  Dr.  David¬ 
son,  in  a  statement  or  explanation  which  we  believe  was  never 
given  either  in  Latin  or  English,  before  it  appeared  in  Davidson’s 
Lectures.  At  page  45,  referring  to  the  change  in  the  Hebrew 
letters,  which  is  usually  supposed  to  have  taken  place  after  the 
Babylonian  captivity,  Mr.  Porter  says  : — 

‘The  Babylonish  Talmudists,  with  Jerome  and  Origen,  attribute  the 
change  to  Ezra  ;  but  neither  in  the  book  of  Ezra  nor  in  Josephus  do 
we  find  any  mention  of  such  a  transaction :  and  the  story  seems  only 
a  hypothesis  invented  to  account  for  the  great  difference  which  the 
Rabbis  observed,  when  they  compared  together  the  modern  and 
ancient  copies  of  their  Scriptures.  Finding  the  mode  of  writing  to  be 
dissimilar,  and  thinking  it  needful  to  have  an  authoritative  sanction  for 
every  change,  it  was  natural  for  their  thoughts  to  turn  to  the  great 
eestorer  of  their  civil  and  religious  polity.  It  is  much  more  proba- 
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blc  that  the  most  ancient  books  of  the  Old  Testament  were  originally 
composed  in  the  old  Phoenician  alphabet,  of  which  vestiges  have  been 
found  in  various  parts  of  Western  Asia  and  Northern  Africa;  and 
which  in  some  respects  resembled  the  inscriptions  upon  the  ancient 
coins  of  the  Asmoncan  princes.’ 

The  reader  may  compare  with  this  the  following  passage  in 
Davidson’s  Lectures,  published  nine  years  before,  and  which 
Mr.  Porter,  in  his  Preface,  totally  ignores : — 

‘  It  remains  for  us  to  consider  the  well-known  tradition,  that  Ezra, 
after  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  captivity,  wrote  out  the  Old  Testament 
Scriptures  in  the  Chaldee  character.  In  whatever  way  we  explain  such 
a  legend,  its  truth  cannot  be  maintained.  The  posterity  of  the  captives 
of  Babylon  used  the  old  Hebrew  characters  upon  coins  several  centuries 
after  the  return  of  their  fathers ;  and  at  the  time  they  were  thus  in¬ 
scribed,  there  is  every  mark  of  their  having  been  the  usual  written 
symbols  of  ordinary  life.  The  introduction  of  the  square  character  by- 
Ezra,  instead  of  the  Samaritan,  must  have  been  a  conjecture  of  the  Jews 
to  account  for  a  phenomenon  which  they  were  unable  satisfactorily  to 
explain.  The  conjecture  soon  passed  into  a  current  tradition,  obtain¬ 
ing,  in  the  progress  of  time,  all  the  authority  of  a  historical  fact.  Even 
in  the  time  of  Origen,  we  find  that  this  tradition  existed.  What  is  re¬ 
lated  by  him  as  a  common  saying  among  the  Jews,  is  mentioned  by 
Jerome  as  though  it  were  an  undoubted  truth.  The  later  Jews  attri¬ 
buted  too  much  to  Ezra,  regarding  him  as  the  author  of  all  the  external 
alterations  which  the  text  of  the  Old  Testament  underwent ;  and  their 
successors  were  not  disposed  to  question  the  truth  of  those  obscure 
traditions,  which  w'cre  handed  down  to  them  in  so  great  abundance.  It  is 
highly  probable  that  the  word  sopher^  applied  to  Ezra  in  the  sacred 
writings,  was  misinterpreted  by  the  early  Jews.  Looking  for  an  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  difficulties  which  presented  themselves  in  regard  to 
their  alphabet,  they  remembered  that  this  term  was  applied  to  Ezra. 
They  saw  the  square  character  used  in  all  biblical  MSS.  after  Christ, 
and  they  could  neither  harmonize  it  with  the  old  Hebrew  letters  found 
on  the  Asmonacan  coins,  nor  \vith  the  various  accounts  respecting  their 
ancient  forms.  Thus  they  knew  by  tradition  that  tan  had  the  figure  of  a 
cross ;  and  they  could  not  account  for  the  total  alteration  of  its  shape. 
In  this  dilemma,  they  did  not  resort  to  history  for  an  explanation  of  the 
changes  which  their  alphabetical  characters  had  undergone.  But  they 
recollected  the  term  applied  to  Ezra,  and  abiding  closely  by  the 
etymological  signification  of  writer  or  scribe^  they  conjectured  that  he 
had  received  this  honourable  appellation  because  he  had  written  out 
their  sacred  books  in  a  new  character  so  different  from  the  ancient. 
The  true  meaning  of  sopher^  viz.  a  person  learned  or  skilled  in  the  law, 
was  thus  entirely  overlooked,  w'hilst  a  close  adherence  to  ctymohgy 
misled  its  admirers.  Such  is  the  most  probable  explanation  of  the 
origin  of  the  mistake.’ — Davidson' s  Lectures^  pp.  306,  307. 

^Ir.  Porter  makes  a  sort  of  general  apology  for  not  acknow¬ 
ledging  his  obligations,  andoffei  s  an  explanation  which,  however 
valid  as  to  many  classes  of  works,  is  by'  no  means  ap]ilicable  in 
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his  case.  Such  a  work,  above  all  others,  requires  references  to 
authorities.  They  may  be  very  troublesome  to  an  author ;  but 
they  are  of  essential  service  to  the  reader,  and  are  far  enough 
from  wearing  the  appearance  of  ostentation  or  pedantry,  when 
they  substantiate  the  information  conveyed,  and  assist  us  to 
acquire  more.  The  following  passage  seems  to  imply  something 
more  than  a  modest  concealment  of  his  learning,  lest  he  should 
appear  pedantic : — 

‘  I  have  not  thought  it  needful  to  load  my  margin  with  copious  refer¬ 
ences  to  the  writings  of  authors  who  have  discussed  the  subjects  on 
which  I  have  found  it  necessary  to  touch.  A  numerous  array  of  sucli 
references  to  preceding  authorities  is  by  some  looked  upon  as  necessary 
to  establish  the  author’s  own  diligence  and  learning.  To  me,how’cvcr,and 
I  believe  to  many  others  in  these  kingdoms,  it  wears  the  air  of  an 
ostentatious  parade  of  extensive  reading,  which  I  could  not,  under  any 
circumstances,  bring  myself  to  make  ;  still  less  would  it  be  becoming, 
when  1  feel  that  I  have  no  just  pretensions  to  the  character  for  exten¬ 
sive  learning  which  I  should  thereby  appear  to  assert.  In  order  to 
make  such  references  of  any  real  utility,  they  ought  to  be  minute  in 
specifying,  in  every  case,  the  work,  the  volume,  and  the  page  referred 
to ;  and  this  would  occasion  more  trouble  than  I  am  willing  to  under¬ 
take,  or  than  the  object  to  be  gained  appears  to  be  worth  ;  for  I  believe 
that  an  ample  list  of  such  notes— appealing  to  a  great  number  of  various, 
and  often  heterogeneous,  authors — so  far  from  being  useful  to  the  in¬ 
cipient  critic,  may  tend  to  perplex  and  confuse  his  ideas,  and  may  tempt 
him  to  a  bewildering  and  unprofitable  course  of  inquiry.  Moreover,  if 
such  references  be  exhibited  in  any  considerable  number  and  variety, 
common  justice  requires  that  each  statement  be  assigned  to  the  writer 
who  first  had  the  merit  of  discovering  the  fact  or  principle  in  question  ; 
and  this  would,  in  many  cases,  be  matter  of  great  difficulty ;  for  I  am 
sufficiently  familiar  with  the  writings  of  several  eminent  critics  to 
perceive  that  they  have  not  scrupled  to  horrotv  from  each  other ^  either 
without  acknowledgment^  or  with  only  a  general  one^  such  statements  as 
they  believed  to  be  true,  and  found  suitable  to  their  purpose.  In  many 
cases,  the  original  author  could  not  be  discovered  without  an  expendi¬ 
ture  of  time  and  labour  which  could  be  much  better,  because  more 
usefully,  employed.  I  have,  therefore,  been  sparing  in  citations.  In 
many  cases,  I  have  dispensed  with  such  references  altogether ;  in  a  few 
instances,  I  have  admitted  them,  but  have  always  made  it  a  rule  to  in¬ 
troduce  as  few  as  possible,  and  these  chiefly  to  works  which  arc  accessible 
to  persons  acquainted  with  the  English  and  Latin  languages  merely. 
1  hose  who  have  paid  minute  attention  to  the  science  of  textual  criti¬ 
cism  will,  however,  perceive  that  in  all  instances  I  have  availed  myself 
of  the  latest  and  best  investigations  that  have  appeared  ;  that  I  have 
not  servilely  copied  the  arrangement,  nor  adopted  the  sentinicnts,  of  any 
preceding  writer,  but  have  endeavoured  to  exercise  an  independent 
judgment  on  each  case ;  that  although  I  can  neither  delude  myself  nor 
my  readers  with  the  hope  that  I  have  been  successful,  at  all  times,  in 
my  endeavours  to  avoid  mistakes,  I  have  yet  taken  much  pains,  exer- 
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cised  many  precautions,  and  employed  all  the  helps  within  my  reach,  to 
ensure  accuracy  as  far  as  was  possible ;  and,  especially,  that  1  have  been 
careful  to  distinguish  fact  from  conjecture— established  truth  from 
matter  of  opinion  merely.’ — Pp.  iv.  v. 

This,  after  all,  is  a  very  lame  apology,  in  a  work  which  does 
make  very  numerous  references,  and  acknowledges  obligations  to 
some  authors  for  very  trivial  assistance,  while  others,  to  whom  the 
writer  is  much  more  deeply  indebted,  are  never  mentioned,  ex¬ 
cept  to  have  a  thrust  at  them  for  some  real  or  supposed  error. 

We  have  above  exhibited  one  instance  in  which  Mr.  Porter 
was,  in  our  judgment,  indebted  to  Davidson’s  Lectures  ;  let  the 
reader  who  may  possess  the  two  works  turn  to  the  account  of 
Kennicott’s  and  T)e  Rossi’s  labours  upon  the  text  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible,  at  p.  64  of  Porter,  and  at  pp.  224,  225  of  Davidson.  The 
chief  difference  is,  that  Davidson’s  is  more  complete.  We  do 
not  say  that  the  former  might  not  have  been  written  without  any 
knowledge  of  the  latter ;  but  it  does  not  seem  likely,  considering 
that  the  two  authors  were  fellow-townsmen,  and  that  the  one 
wrote  nine  years  before  the  other.  The  coincidence  of  nearly 
all  the  facts  stated  leaves  little  doubt  that  the  one  was  the  pattern 
of  the  other ;  and  yet,  we  are  told,  that  this  work  would  nevei' 
have  appeared  if  any  competent  person  had  stepped  forward  in 
times  past  to  perform  it.  We  could  add  a  long  list  of  parallels 
which  would  show  that,  if  Dr.  Davidson’s  work  has  not  been 
copied,  it  has,  at  least,  supplied  us  with  all  the  information 
years  ago. 

Let  the  following  places  be  compared : — Porter,  p.  69,  the 
sentence  h^inning,  ‘  The  Samaritan  Pentateuch  is  not  aversion,’ 
&c. ;  and  Davidson,  p.  97,  at  the  beginning.  Again,  Porter, 
p.  114  (what  is  said  about  the  Fathers),  with  Davidson,  p.  57. 
Again,  Porter’s  last  sentence  of  principal  paragraph  in  p.  115, 
with  the  first  sentence  of  Davidson,  in  p.  58,  relating  to  the 
Greek  version  of  Aquila.  Again,  see  Porter,  p.  169,  relating  to 
Exodus  xii.  40,  &c.,  compared  with  Davidson,  p.  110;  the  ob¬ 
servations  on  Scholz  by  Porter,  p.  262,  and  those  by  Davidson, 
p.  248.  Compare  the  last  sentence  of  p.  357,  Porter,  with  the 
last  sentence  in  p.  66  of  Davidson.  Compare  p.  476  in  the 
second  note  (Porter),  beginning,  ‘  Wetstein  includes  in  this  list,’ 
&c. ;  with  p.  177,  paragraph  marked  *  3rd.’  of  Davidson.  Again, 
Porter,  p.  480,  at  bottom,  compared  with  Davidson,  pp.  178, 179, 
bottom  and  top. 

Dr,  Davidson’s  was  the  first  and  only  work  of  the  kind  in 
which  the  text  of  disputed  passages  is  separated  from  the 
general  discussion.  In  this  he  is  lollowed  by  Mr.  Porter,  but 
again  without  the  slightest  reference  to  his  predecessor  of  Belfast 
who,  in  this  particular  at  least,  sets  a  new  example.  Upon  one 
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of  these  discussions  in  Mr.  Porter’s  work,  we  feel  tempted  to 
otfer  a  few  strictures.  It  occurs  at  p.  482,  and  relates  to 
1  'rim.  iii.  16 — ‘  And  without  controversy,  great  is  the  mystery 
of  godliness,’  &c.  The  data  on  which  his  reasoning  rests  appears 
to  us,  in  some  respects,  decidedly  false.  Thus  as  to  the  reading 
of  the  Codex  Boernerianus  in  this  passage,  if  the  facsimile  pub¬ 
lished  by  Mattlijei,  at  the  end  of  the  first  volume  of  his  Greek 
Testament,  possesses  the  slightest  pretensions  to  accuracy,  then 
Mr.  Porter’s  statement  (p.  484,  note)  about  the  c  having  becii 
stuck  in  small  and  in  a  corner  because  there  was  not  room  for  a 
large  C,  must  be  erroneous.  Le  Clerc,  to  whom  Mr.  Porter 
refers,  was  mistaken  concerning  this  manuscript.  He  thought 
that  o  must  have  been  the  original  reading,  because  the  Latin 
has  quod.  Moreover,  what  Mr.  Porter  could  mean  by  the  fresh 
colour  of  the  inky  is  inconceivable,  for  he  supposes  that  the  addi¬ 
tion  was  made  in  the  ninth  century.  He  ought  to  have  given 
his  reasons,  or  withheld  his  assertions.  But  to  blame  Griesbach, 
who  acted  upon  Matthaei’s  facsimile y  is  clearly  unjustifiable.  Is 
Mr.  Porter  prepared  to  say,  that  Matthaei’s  facsimile  has  mis¬ 
represented  the  manuscript  ?  If  not,  then  lie  must  be  himself 
mistaken.  There  is  clearly  room  enough  between  the  oq  and 
the  c^avcpwOi/  for  two  letters  at  least,  instead  of  the  sigma  being 
cramped  into  a  corner ;  and,  besides,  there  is  no  trace  of  its 
standing  up  higher  than  the  other  letters,  or  of  its  being  smaller 
than  the  writing  in  general. 

Mr.  Porter  repeats,  what  many  have  said  without  sufficient 
evidence,  that  the  Cordex  Augiensis  is  a  transcript  of  Codex 
Boernerianus.  But  this  is  a  mistake.  They  are  both  copies  in 
their  Greek  text  of  the  same  manuscript,  and  there  are  points 
proving  that  neither  of  them  could  be  a  copy  of  the  other,  but 
that  both  were  distinct  copies  of  another.  Wetstein  collated  the 
Codex  Augiensis  so  superficially,  that  he  left  unnoticed  just  as 
many  readings  as  he  extracted. 

V.  The  evidence  as  to  the  readings  of  this  passage  w’ould  be  wxll 
.  and  fairly  stated  thus : — 
ficoc  supported  by  &c. 

A  relative  supported  by  &c. 

Then  distinguish  the  claims  respectively  of  oc  and  o,  so  far  as 
,  that  can  be  done  ;  for  the  mass  of  the  versions  prove  a  relatitCy 
but  do  not  determine  which  it  should  be.  This  fact  destroys  the 
greater  part  of  Mr,  Porter’s  reasoning, 
oi  .His  difficulty  about  the  MS.  173  (p.  498),  on  1  John 
3  Would  have  vanished,  had  he  used  Birch’s  ‘  Varise  Lectiones.^ 

At  p.  109,  he  states  that  the  fragment  of  Jeremiah,  chap. 

1  ix.  17,  to  xiii.,  published  by  Mingarelli,  at  Bologna,  is  a  specimen 
^lof  the  Sahidic  version ;  but  it  is  a  specinu'u  of  the  Coptic,  or 
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Meinphitic.  Mingarelli  published  in  the  Sahidic  version  Jer. 
xiii.  14,  and  xiv.  19.  Engelbreth  also  published  some  parts  not 
noticed  by  Mr.  Porter.  At  p.  122,  Mr.  Porter  says,  ‘  The  host 
edition  of  this  Targum  is  that  of  Wilkins,  Cambridge,  1717, 
4to.’  The  Targum,  on  Chronicles,  was  published  at  Amsterdam, 
1715,  from  a  Cambridge  manuscript. 

In  speaking  at  p.  117  of  the  ‘  Versio  Veneta,’  he  says :  ‘  The 

translator  had  a  good  knowledge  of  the  Greek . He  seems 

to  have  used  an  exemplar  very  closely  conforming  to  the 
Masoretic  standard,  although  it  was  either  unfurnished  with 
points,  or  the  translator  neglected,  or  perhaps  did  not  under¬ 
stand  them.’  This  is  totally  wrong.  His  exemplar  was  certainly 
a  Masoretic  pointed  copy.  At  p.  57,  Mr.  Porter  says :  ‘  R.  J  acob- 
ben-Chajim  first  printed  the  Masorah  in  Romberg’s  Rabbinical 
Bible  (4  vols.  fol.  Venice,  1525-6).’  But  it  w^as  first  published  in 
the  Rabbinical  Bible  by  Bomberg,  at  Venice,  1518.  Its  editor 
was  Felix  of  Prato^  or,  as  he  is  commonly  styled,  Pratensis. 
At  p.  267,  he  speaks  of  the  ‘  Preface  ’  to  Lachmann’s  edition 
of  the  Greek  Testament.  The  fact  is,  it  has  none  at  all. 
He  gives  Scholz’s  critical  edition  of  the  New  Testament  as 
published  at  Berlin,  instead  of  Leipzig.  But  we  must  dismiss 
these  corrections,  and  bring  our  judgment  of  Mr.  Porter’s  labours 
to  a  close.  W e  do  not  charge  him  with  negligence,  or  with  more 
frequent  instances  of  inaccuracy  than  may  be  found  in  other  works 
of  this  kind,  and  are  common  in  human  performances.  He  has 
improved,  in  some  respects,  upon  his  predecessors  in  the  same 
line,  and  has  brought  into  a  small .  compass,  and  into  com¬ 
mendable  order,  a  large  mass  of  valuable  information,  which 
would  have  been  far  more  cordially  and  gratefully  received  by 
us  if  he  had  given  honour  to  whom  honour  was  due,  and  had 
not  represented  himself  as  the  first  English  writer  upon  the  im¬ 
portant  subject  of  textual  criticism. 

The  facsimiles  are  admirably  executed,  and  do  great  credit 
both  to  the  artists  and  the  printers.  There  is  a  tolerably  long 
list  of  corrigenda,  but  it  contains  not  half  the  real  number. 
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Art.  IV. — Songs  and  Poeins  h\j  Robert  Giljillan.  Fourth  Edition. 

London:  Simpkin  and  Marshall.  Edinburgh  ;  Sutherland  and 

Knox. 

Those  who  think  it  an  easy  thing  to  write  a  song,  said 
Robert  Burns,  should  set  themselves  down  and  try.  It  is, 
indeed,  a  great  thing  to  write  a  good  song.  How  very  few  have 
ever  achieved  it !  In  the  languages  spoken  in  the  British  islands, 
how  many  songs  arc  there  which  have  hung  on  the  lips  of  the 
people  for  t\vo  or  three  centuries  ?  A  careful  perusal  of  our 
English,  Irish,  and  Scottish  anthologies,  'will  answer  this  question 
in  a  way  that  will  surprise  those  who  believe  good  songs  to  be 
as  plenty  as  blackberries,  and  song-writing  an  inferior  branch  of 
poesy. 

Of  the  three  united  kingdoms,  Scotland  is  facile  princeps 
in  the  lyric  art.  Perhaps,  indeed,  no  nation,  ancient  or  modern, 
can  for  a  moment  compare  in  music  and  song,  that  is,  in 
pure  vocal  melody,  with  Scotland  ;  yet  how  few  have  been 
even  her  distinguished  lyric  poets !  How  easy  to  count]  up  the 
whole  of  those  'whose  names  are  known.  A  small  select  band  ! — 
to  belong  to  which  must  needs  be  a  high  honour ;  and  to  Robert 
Gilfillan,  by  the  universal  suffrage  of  Scotland,  and  thousands  of 
English  and  Irish  lovers  of  the  Scottish  lyric,  that  distinguished 
honour  belongs. 

These  statements  seem  very  sweeping,  but  we  think  they  wull 
be  found,  on  consideration,  to  be  correct.  That  Scotland  has 
struck  the  lyre  with  bolder  and  defter  fingers  than  either  (or 
both)  England  and  Ireland,  few  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
subject  will  deny.  Ireland  and  Wales  had,  like  the  (ycltic  races 
in  the  North  and  South  Highlands  of  Scotland,  their  national 
melodies  ;  but  while  the  Welsh  airs  have  never  yet  been 
married  to  immortal  verse,  stamped  '^vith  the  Welsh  national 
character ;  and  while,  until  the  time  of  Moore,  the  same  may  be 
said  of  Irish  melody  ;  there  has  never  been  a  time  in  Scotland, 
since  the  era  of  tradition,  since  the  date  of  the  '  grand  old 
ballad  of  Sir  Patrick  Spens,’  that  the  melodics  of  Scotland  have 
not  been  wedded  to  national  words,  circulating  through  the  voices 
of  the  whole  Scottish  people,  from  the  palace  to  the  bothy,  a 
truly  national  chorus  of  melody  and  song.  And,  extending  our 
view  beyond  Great  Britain,  what  nation,  ancient  or  modern, 
hiis  produced  such  a  system  of  national  and  social  song  as  Scot¬ 
land  ?  The  songs  of  the  Greeks,  or  what  took  the  place  of 
songs,  were  single  verses,  often  vile  enough  and  barren  enough, 
the  very  existence  of  which  among  so  refined  and  polished  a 
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people"  shows  how  utterly  destitute  these  j^es  must  have  been 
m  true  social  lyric  sentiment.  We  know  little  or  nothing  of  the 
social  songs  of  the  Romans ;  from  an  expression  here  and  there 
in  the  odes  of  Horace,  it  seems  probable  that  some  of  them  were 
occasionally  sung,  but  we  can  as  little  comprehend  how  their 
wit  and  elegance  could  supply  the  place  of  the  broad  floods  of 
merriment  and  pathos  contained  in  Scottish  song,  as  we  can 
believe  that  the  wits  of  the  Eternal  City,  reclined  luxuriously  on 
their  curved  couches  at  their  nights  and  suppers  of  the  gods, 
could  feel  the  tumultuous  emotion,  or  even  indulge  in  the 
passionate  gestures,  which  a  genuine  Scottish  song,  sung  at  the 
witching  hour  of  ni^ht,  is  wont  to  produce.  Then,  though 
music  is  more  woven  into  the  daily  life  and  conversation  of  the 
Italians,  Germans,  and  French,  than  of  the  Scottish  people,  no 
one,  we  presume,  will  think  of  comparing  the  love,  war,  or 
drinking  songs  of  these  peoples  with  the  lyrics  of  Scotland.  The 
Northern  nations  have  long  possessed  grand  ballad  literature, 
and  it  seems  probable  that  some  of  our  finest  Scottish  ballads 
have  come  dowm  to  us,  as  well  as  those  of  Germany  and  Spain, 
from  the  ancient  Norse  fountains  of  song ;  but  even  the  old 
ballad,  which  may  be  said  to  be  the  mother  of  the  modern  song, 
has  it  not,  too,  like 

“  The  oak,  and  the  ash,  and  the  bonnie  ivy  tree. 

Still  flourish’d  best  at  hame  in  the  north  countrie  ?  ” 

All  the  best  of  our  ancient  ballads  belong  to  the  border. 
Twenty  or  thirty  miles  on  either  side  the  Tweed,  the  vales  of  the 
Yarrow,  the  Ettrick,  the  Nith,  the  North  Tyne,  and  a  few  of 
the  neighbouring  vales,  contain  more  of  the  lyric  ground  than 
all  England  and  Scotland  besides,  and  the  dialect  in  which  these 
antique  poems  are  w'ritten  is  essentially  Scottish.  In  these  old 
ballads  may  be  found  the  germs  of  most  of  our  best  modern 
Scottish  ballad  songs ;  the  stories,  many  of  the  sentiments,  nay, 
many  of  the  turns  of  expression,  even  in  Burns,  may  be  found 
scattered  among  the  fragments  of  the  ancient  minstrelsy. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  into  any  lengthened  proof  or 
illustration  of  the  truth  of  these  observations.  W e  must  take  it 
for  granted,  that  many  of  our  readers  know  well  that  Scotland 
is  eminently  distinguished  among  the  nations  by  the  possession 
of  a  glorious  national  vocal  melody,  and  proceed  to  give  briefly 
some  account  of  one  of  the  choral  band — Robert  Gilfillan — 
who  has  just  finished  his  song,  and  departed  into  the  eternal 
silence. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  long  on  the  accidents  of  his  birth, 
station,  or  other  circumstances  of  his  ontward  life.  His  parents 
were  humble,  but  highly  respectable  ;  he  was  brought  up  to  a 
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handicraft  trade  ;  afterwards  filled  various  situations  of o  trust 
with  credit,  and  suddenly  died  in  December,  1850,  at  the  ^e  of 
fifty-two.  Those  who  desire  (and  what  lover  of  Scottish  songs 
will  not  ?)  to  learn  the  details  of  his  life,  will  find  in  the  memoir 
prefixed  to  the  fourth  edition  of  his  Songs  and  Poems,  just  pub¬ 
lished  by  Messrs.  Sutherland  and  Knox,  the  simple  narrative 
well  told.  One  or  two  circumstances  only,  bearing  upon  the 
formation  of  his  character  as  a  poet,  may  be  here  alluded  to.  The 
first  is,  that,  though  he  was  born  and  lived  much  in  the  old 
historic  town  of  Dunfermline,  in  whose  abbey  sleep  seven 
Scottish  monarchs,  one  of  whom  was  Robert  the  Bruce,  his 
native  place  never  called  up  a  song  of  liberty  or  patriotic  rage 
such  as  we  can  imagine  Burns  would  have  written ;  but  he  ever 
dwells  upon  it  with  fondest  affection,  forgetting  all  its  national 
glories  in  the  tenderness  of  his  filial  feelings.  This  was  charac¬ 
teristic  of  his  mind  and  heart.  Though  a  genuine  patriotic 
Scotchman,  his  passions  did  not  ^  boil  up  in  a  spring-tide  flood  * 
at  the  name  of  Wallace;  nor  did  we  ever  hear  him  say  that 
during  any  of  his  visits  to  the  tomb  of  the  Bruce  in  the  kirk  of 
his  birth-place,  he  kneeled  down,  as  Burns  did,  in  a  transport 
of  enthusiasm,  and  kissed  the  sacred  stone.  We  can  imagine 
Burns,  with  bonnet  reverently  doffed  at  the  shrine,  and  knitted 
brow,  brooding  over  the  past,  and  muttering, 

‘  By  oppressions,  woes,  and  pains  ; 

By  our  sons  in  servile  chains ; 

We  will  drain  our  dearest  veins. 

But  they  shall  be  free  !  ’ 

while  Gilfillan  wanders  out  among  the  haunts  of  his  boyhood, 
his  heart  warming  to  every  bosky  dell  and  sunny  knowe,  or 
melting  over  the  remembrance  of  departed  friends. 

‘  The  bonnie  woods  are  waving  green, 

*•  An*  flowers  are  blooming,  just  as  fair, 

'  •.  As  if  the  simmer  age  had  been 

Sin’  last  I  took  my  fareweel  there ! 

*  ♦  ♦ 

!■  The  bumie  rins  as  blythe  alang, 

As  it  was  wont  in  days  bygane, 

An*  hark  !  there’s  still  the  blackbird’s  sang ; 

But  ah !  I’m  listening  till’t  my  lane !  ’ 

•  A  yearning  love  of  home,  and  old  times,  was  his  characteristic 
sentiment ;  from  his  mother  he  inherited  this  ;  and  hers,  too,  w'as 
the  mournful  regretful  tone  in  which  he  dwelt  on  past  times — a 
tone  which,  from  first  to  last,  pervades  all  his  best  poems.  He 
cannot  think,  therefore,  of 

.  “  Dunfermline  town,  wi’  woody  braes. 

And  wee  burns  wimpling  to  the  sea,”  •  - 
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except  as  the  spot  where  he  spent  ‘  the  happy  days  o’  youth/ 
and  from  which  the  glory  of  the  earlier  day  had  departed. 

‘  The  braes  whaur  waved  the  yellow  broom, 

And  wild  flowers  grew  in  beauty  fair, 

I  clamb  wi*  those,  then  in  their  bloom, 

'  That  now,  alas !  I  see  nae  mair ! 

The  bank,  the  bower,  the  streamlet  clear 
We  wandered  by  the  lee  lang  day, 

Ner  thought  the  time  w^ould  bring  the  tear 
•  For  friends  departed,  years  away !  * 

And  ‘  the  abbey  wa’s/  time-honoured  now, 

‘  Clad  wi*  the  climbing  ivy  green 
In  mouldering  ruin,’ 

remind  him  only  of  the  departed  years  and  friends  of  his  boy¬ 
hood. 

From  the  first  the  master-note  of  his  melody  was  mournful, 
and  his  best  songs  are  just  the  utterance  of  a  regret. 

‘  O  the  happy  days  o’  youth 
Are  fast  gaun  by ! 

And  age  is  cornin’  on 
Wi’  its  bleak  wintry  sky.’ 

And, 

‘  O  thou  broom,  thou  bonny  bush  o’  broom. 

Thou  bonnie,  bonnie  broom  ! 

I  maist  could  weep  o’er  the  days  that  arc  ganc, 

When  I  think  on  days  to  come.* 

And  the  much-admired  emigrant’s  song, 

“  O  why  left  I  my  hame.” 

Indeed,  most  of  the  songs  he  liked  best  to  sing,  and  those  by 
which  he  will  be  longest  remembered,  are  illustrations  of  our  re¬ 
mark.  The  first  of  his  letters  we  place  our  hands  upon,  dated 
1845,  contains  the  same  sentiment : — ‘  Your  kindly  note  came  this 
morning,  and  brought  with  it  the  recollection  of  the  days  ot 
other  years.  Days  when  hearts  were  high,  hopes  bright,  and 
evenings  redolent  of  song.  Since  the  sad  event,  which  occurred 
shortly  before  you  wxre  here,*  I  have  lost  all,  or  nearly  all, 
relish  for  my  w’onted  studies.  AVhat  use  of  writing  w  hen  those 
are  aw^ay  w’hose  approbation  was  flune?  And  in  the  literary 
circles,  too,  how  are  the  ranks  thinned !  The  Shepherd,  Allan, 


•  lie  alludes  to  the  death  of  his  mother,  a  blow  which  quite  stunned  anti 
Inmumbed  him  for  a  long  time.  M"e  have  seldom  seen  any  one  more 
thoroughly  i^nelraled  by  any  sorrow,  from  whom  the  life  of  life  seemed  more 
completely  ned,  than  Giltillan,  when  he  lost  his  mother. 
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Motherwell,  Millar,  .  .  .  Malcolm,  and  last  on  my  list, 

Allan  Cunningham,  besides  several  others,  all  laid  low.  But  the 
subject  is  a  painful  one,  and  since  life  is  a  warfare,  let  us  fight 
it  out  with  fortitude  and  patience  ;  we  can  no  more  recall  the 
friends  we  mourn,  than  we  can  bring  back  the  happy  hours  wc 
spent  with  them.’  The  same  letter  contains  a  little  lyrical 
poem,  which  he  had  written  the  night  before,  ‘  when  all  our 
folks  were  out,’  so  characteristic  of  the  man,  that  wc  copy  it 
here,  from  his  first  rough  draught. 

MEMORIES. 


I. 

‘  Oh  for  the  songs  of  other  years 
When  life  and  joy  were  young ; 

When  nought  but  gladsome  tales  were  told. 
Or  mirthful  strains  were  sung ! 

Or  at  the  festal  board  high  healths 
Were  given  with  eheerful  brow ; 

Our  cups,  alas  !  in  silence  pass — 

We’ve  nought  but  “memories”  now  ! 

II. 

The  loved,  the  kind,  the  good,  the  true. 

In  many  a  toast  were  given ; 

Those  who,  though  knit  to  us  on  earth. 
Yet  raised  our  hopes  to  heaven ! 

Who,  when  in  childhood’s  helpless  days 
Around  our  couch  did  bow  ; 

A  mother’s  name,  no  more  gives  fame — 
We’ve  nought  but  “  memories”  now. 

III. 

Oft  in  the  stormy  sea  of  life 
Our  bark  by  tempest  driven. 

Full  dashing  on  the  shoals  of  fate. 

With  cords  and  canvass  riven  ! 

A  mother’s  word — a  mother’s  love. 

Like  angel  at  the  prow — 

Would  cheer  us  to  the  haven  of  health  ; — 
We’ve  nought  but  “  memories”  now. 

IV. 

Youth’s  days  are  fled,  and  in  their  stead 
Come  sorrow,  grief,  and  tears ; 

And  for  the  sunny  morns  of  song 
Wc  number  heavy  years! 

Fond  friends  arc  gone,  and  wc  alone. 
Beneath  affliction  bow. 

Time  was  when  wc  gave  happy  healths 
We’ve  nought  but  “  memories”  now  ! 
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Our  readers*  remember  James  Montgomery’s  fine  verses,  com¬ 
paring  Burns  to  the  various  birds : — 

‘  What  bird  in  beauty,  strength,  and  song,  . 

Can  with  the  bard  compare. 

Who  sang  as  sweet  and  soared  as  high 

As  e’er  did  bird  of  air  ? 

♦  -  ♦  ♦ 

The  linnet  for  simplicity. 

In  tenderness  the  dove ; 

But  more  than  all  the  rest  was  he 
The  nightingale  in  love,*  &c. 

Many  years  ago,  ’  in  reference  to  this  plaintive  tone  of 
Gilfillan’s  music  and  mind,  we  remember  quoting  this  poem  to 
him,  and  saying  (with  no  great  approval  on  his  part),  that  if  he 
were  to  be  classified  among  the  song  birds,  his  name-sake  the 
Robin  would  be  his  best  type  and  resemblance  :  a  bird  'with  a 
song  for  almost  every  day  in  the  year, — no  very  great  compass 
of  notes  or  dash  of  execution,  but  a  sweet  ditty,  with  a  tender 
home  feeling  in  it  that  every  one  loved,  whether  cheerful  or 
plaintive,  and  ever  the  sweeter  the  more  mournful.  And  this 
half-serious,  half-jesting  criticism,  after  t>velve  or  fourteen  years’ 
familiarity  with  his  sougs  and  himself,  is  as  applicable  as  any 
thing  we  can  say.  During  the  latter  years  of  his  life  he  did  not 
willingly  set  down  his  feelings  in  song  ;  and  in  almost  every  case 
wherein  the  sentiment  was  too  strong  for  suppression,  it  has 
been  a  mournful  one.  The  fine  poems  on  the  death  of  the 
Ettrick  Shepherd,  his  mother,  and  John  Wilson,  the  vocalist,  are 
among  the  best  he  ever  wrote,  because  they  are  wrung  out  of  his 
heart  by  sorrow.  And,  if  we  go  back  to  his  earliest  songs,  we 
find  the  same  plaintive  sentiment  continually  appearing ;  so  that 
even  in  his  more  cheerful — nay,  in  his  very  ‘  canticst*  ditties, 
w’e  recognise  the  well-known  mournful  tone.  Even  when  he 
was  little  more  than  twenty,  he  was  already  singing, 

‘  We  canna  love  as  we  hae  loved. 

Nor  sing  as  we  hae  sung, 

Yet  wha  wad  care  for  turning  auld  , 

When  nae  friends  now  are  young  ?  ’ 

And  in  ‘  the  Days  o’  Langsyne,’  an  early  poem,  among  more 
proud  and  cheery  recollections,  the  characteristic  note — the 
*  owerword’  of  his  mind,  is  heard  again  and  again. 

'  THE  DAYS  o’  LANGSYNE.  -  1  l 

‘  In  the  day’s  o’  langsyne,  when  we‘ carles  were  young,-” 

An’  nae  foreign  fashions  amang  us  had  sprung ;  v. 

When  we^made  our  ain  bannocks,  an*  brewed  pur  ain  yill, 

,  An*  were  clad  frae  the  sheep  that  gaed  white  on  the  hill, 

•XfiWA  (yt  ihocht  o*  thae  days  gars  my  auld  htarfaye  fill  1^1 
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mo.  ,  In. the  days  o’  langayne  \fc  were  happy  and  free,  ,  ;  ^.O 

Proud  lords  on  the  land,  and  kings  on  the  sea.  -  tionsa 

To  our  foes  we  were  fierce,  to  our  friends  we  were  kind," 

And  where  battle  raged  loudest  you  ever  did  find 
The  banner  of  Scotland  float  high  on  the  wind  ! 

In  the  days  o’  langsyne  we  aye  ranted  and  sang 
By  the  warm  ingle  side,  or  the  wild  braes  amang ; 

Our  lads  busked  braw,  an’  our  lasses  looked  fine. 

And  the  sun  on  our  mountains  seemed  ever  to  shine ; 

O  where  is  the  Scotland  o’  bonnie  langsyne  ? 

In  the  days  o’  langsyne  ilka  glen  had  its  tale, 

-  Sweet  voices  were  heard  in  ilk  breath  o’  the  gale  ; 

And  ilka  wee  burn  had  a  sang  o’  its  ain. 

As  it  trotted  alang  through  the  valley  or  plain. 

Shall  we  e’er  hear  the  music  o’  streamlets  again  ? 

In  the  days  o’  langsyne,  there  was  feasting  and  glee. 

We’  pride  in  ilk  heart,  an*  joy  in  ilk  e’e ; 

An’  the  auld,  ’mang  the  happy,  their  eild  seemed  to  tine. 

It  was  your  stoup  the  nicht,  and  the  morn  it  was  mine  : 

O  !  the  days  o’  langsyne, — O  !  the  days  o*  langsyne.’ 

The  affectionate  tenderness  of  his  nature,  well  known  to  every 
one  who  was  familiar  with  Gilfil Ian’s  hospitable  fireside,  finds 
vent  in  a  pleasant  lyric  poem,  which  he  calls  a  song,  addressed 
to  one  whom,  as  a  child,  he  used  to  call  his  ^  wee  wifie ;  ’  a 
term  of  endearment  which  he  uttered  to  her  after  his  first 
shock  of  paralysis  on  the  morning  of  his  death.  The  poem  may 
be  seen  at  p.  377  of  the  fourth  edition  of  his  poems,  ‘  My  own, 
,my  true-loved  Marion.’  Gilfillan  was  never  married his  heart 
seemed  so  satisfied  with  the  love  he  cherished  for  his  mother 
and  her  family,  that  he  never  seriously  thought  of  leaving  them. 
He  has  many  humorous  and  bachelor-like  allusions  to  matri¬ 
mony  in  his  songs — 

‘  Awa’  ye  henpeck’d  husbands,  what  happiness  hae  ye  ? 

Instead  o’  freens  an’  whisky  punch,  ye’ve  cookies,  care,  and  tea.’ 

The  above,  however,  was  one — the  chief  reason  for  his  own 
celibacy. 

In  all  his  love  songs  there  is  a  quietness  which  shows  that  his 
passions  never,  like  those  of  Burns,  *  raged  like  so  many  devils, 
till  they  got  vent  in  verse,  and  then  crooning  over  his  rhymes 
soothed  them  like  a  spell.’  He  is  better  in  describing  the  droll 
results  of  love  in  the  manly  bosom — 

^  ‘  I  whiles  think  my  heart’s  gaun  to  break,  but  I  find 

It’s  only  my  waistcoat  grown  straiter  behind.’ 

' :  1 1  f'  * 

‘  To  sing,  oh  b  maiden  ever  fiair,  thou’st  stolen  my  heart  away,* 
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is  all  that  his  passion  utters ;  and  though  he  has  many  love 
songs  equal  to,  and  not  very  unlike,  Allan  Ramsay’s,  the  warm, 
tumultuous  melody  of  Burns  is  never  heard  in  his  strain.  He 
has  been  more  successful  in  painting  the  forsaken  maiden,  and 
uttering  her  plaintive  regrets,  than  most  of  his  brethren.  We 
give,  as  an  instance,  the  following  song  often  sung  by  himself : — 

THOU  WEARY  MORN. 

Tune — ‘  Good  nicht  and  joy.’ 

‘  Thou  weary  morn,  when  wilt  thou  dawn  ? 

And  yet  nae  gladness  comes  wi’  day  ; 

Hut  day  and  night,  I  mourning  sigh 
For  loved  hours  fled  an’ joys  away. 

My  laddie  was  the  kindest  swain, 

An’  sought  my  heart  wi’  a’  his  skill. 

An’  yet  I’ve  tint  that  lad  sae  true 
Wi*  woman’s  pride  an’  woman’s  will. 

It  wasnabut  1  lo’ed  him  weel. 

It  wasna  but  I  thought  him  kind. 

But  just  that  silly  pride  o’  heart 
That  lovers  shouldna  ever  mind. 

He  tauld  me  that  my  heart  was  proud. 

An’  what  he  said  was  maybe  true ; 

But  little  does  my  laddie  ken 

How  humbled  low  that  heart  is  now! 

At  kirk  I  keekit  aff  my  book 
To  see  if  he  would  look  at  me. 

But  ne’er  a  blink  gat  I  frae  him. 

Although  the  tear  stood  in  my  e’e. 

An’  when  the  preachin’  time  was  done. 

Ilk  lassie  had  her  lover  gay. 

While  I  gaed  dowie  hame  alone. 

An*  O !  it  was  a  weary  way  ! 

But  the  lav’rock  sings  high  in  the  lift. 

Although  his  nest’s  deep  in  the  glen  ; 

Sae,  though  my  withered  hopes  are  low. 

They  maybe  yet  will  rise  again ! 

The  sun  behind  the  clouds  does  shine. 

Although  his  face  we  dinna  see  ; 

Sae  my  dear  lad  may  yet  prove  kind. 

Although  it  a’  seems  dark  to  me.’- 

The  tenderness  and  kindliness  of  his  nature  w’ere  often,  both 
in  his  songs  and  his  conversation,  clothed  in  humour  as  nvi'H 
in  sadness,  though,  of  late  years  especially,  the  latter  sentiment 
predominated.  Humour  and  pathos,  the  constant  accompani- 
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mcnts  of  social  lyric  genius,  are,  as  Thomas  Carlyle  says,'  of 
very  dlfl’erent  qualities,  the  upper  side  and  under  of  the  self¬ 
same  coin — convertible  substances — and  Burns,  Hogg,  Tanna- 
hill,  Henry  Scott  Riddell,  and  Gilfillan,  are  all  endowed  with 
them  both,  though  their  developments  are  different  as  the  genius 
of  the  several  men.  ‘Peter  M‘Craw',’  ‘Duncan  Grey,’  and  ‘The 
Laird  o’  Lemington,’  offer  very  different  and  very  characteristic 
examples  of  the  humour  of  Gilfillan,  Burns,  and  Hogg. 

The  other  circumstance  connected  with  Gilfillan’s  family 
history  we  wished  to  mention,  was,  that  like  many  other  dis¬ 
tinguished  men,  he  owed  much  to  his  mother,  to  the  sensibilities 
and  mental  powers  he  inherited  from  her,  and  to  her  early 
training.  As  in  the  case  of  Burns,  Hogg,  and  Leyden,  Gilfillan 
fed  upon  the  store  of  ballads  and  songs  which  his  mother  j)os- 
sessod,  and  probably  his  genius  derived  its  bent  to  the  lyre  from 
having  taken  its  first  lessons  in  this  poetical  infant-school. 

GilHllan’s  mother  was  a  remarkable  woman,  of  the  genuine 
Scottish  type  of  the  old  school ;  pious,  clear-headed,  prudent,  in¬ 
dustrious,  most  affectionate,  pleased  with  and  proud,  with  the 
heart’s  pride,  of  her  son’s  poetic  talent,  yet  far  too  sensible  ever 
to  discover  any  vain-glorious  feelings  on  this  account,  as  weaker 
mothers  so  often  do  about  less  worthy  sons.* 

Robert  had  his  gleaming,  deep-set,  earnest  eyes  from  her,  his 
sympathy  with  the  past  and  the  sad,  the  mournful  tone  of  his 
voice  under  the  common  griefs  of  life,  and  that  thrilling  tone  of 
sentiment  which  gave  to  his  singing  of  many  of  his  own  songs — 
although  he  neither  laid  claim  to  a  musical  voice  nor  much 
knowledge  of  music — so  potent  a  charm.  Many  a  time  have  we 
seen  a  large  assembly  thrilled  to  the  heart’s  core  by  some  simple 
words  of  Gilfillan’s,  sung,  in  no  very  musical  strain,  but  only 
with  an  air  and  voice  of  deep  earnestness  and  feeling,  by  himself. 
His  manner  in  singing  his  own  songs  was  indeed  very  singular 
and  effective.  No  pretty  affectations,  nor  dallying  with  wine¬ 
glasses  or  gold  spectacles,  nor  strumming  on  pianos  with 
shoulders  shrugged  up,  and  whites  of  the  eyes  rolled  round 
in  hackneyed  raj)ture — as  so  many  of  our  mahogany  vocalists 
do;  — with  Gilfillan  song  was  an  earnest  business,  wdicther 
pathetic  or  humorous ;  and,  wringing  the  fingers  of  his  left 
hand  with  his  right,  or  grasping  his  rolled-up  pocket  handker- 


*  Allan  Cunningham’s  description  of  the  mother  of  Burns  might  stand, 
word  for  word,  for  the  mother  of  Gilfillan.  ‘  She  was  blest  with  a  sinplar 
equanimity  of  temper,  her  religious  feeling  was  deep  and  constant,  she  loved 
a  well-regulated  household,  and  it  was  frequently  her  pleasure  to  give  wings 
to  the  weary  hours  of  life  by  chanting  okl  songs  and  ballads,  of  which  she 
hi^  a  large  store.  In  her  looks  she  resembled  her  eldest  son ;  her  e}es  were 
bright  and  intelligent,  her  perception  of  character  quick  and  keen.* 
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chief  as  if  he  would  wring  the  very  heart’s  blood  out  of  it,  and 
now  and  then  lifting  up  his  hand,  and  swaying  his  head  up  and 
down  with  deep  dreamy  eyes  and  rapt  features,  he  sang  his 
song,  evidently  really  feeling— often  lost  in,  the  sentiment  he 
was  uttering.  This  was  the  secret  of  his  success — his  sincerity, 
his  reality,  the  genuine  embodiment  in  his  eyes  and  features  of 
the  verses  he  ‘  crooned.’  For,  after  all,  it  w^as  but  crooning  in 
the  simplest  fashion,  and  not  singing  in  any  artistic  fashion  at 
all.  Many  of  his  friends  will  remember  his  usually  beginning 
thus,  one  of  his  early  and  favourite  songs,  *  Glenyalvin,  wi’  thy 
valleys  green ;  ’  and,  above  all,  his  strange  touching  manner  in 
singing  ‘  The  happy  days  o’  youth,’  a  song  which,  sung  in  his 
own  simple  way,  has  many  a  time  moistened  every  eye  in  a 
previously  merry  circle —  ^ 

‘  Mine  eyes  are  dim  with  childish  tears. 

My  heart  is  idly  stirred. 

For  the  same  sound  is  in  my  ears 
Which  in  those  days  I  heard.* 

As  many  of  our  English  readers  may  not  have  seen  this 
popular  song,  we  quote  it  in  full.  It  was  the  first  song  which 
gave  Gilfillan  a  right  to  stand  among  the  chiefs  of  the  Scottish 
lyre,  and  it  is  familiar  in  every  city,  and  almost  every  glen  north 
of  the  Tweed : — 

‘  O !  the  happy  days  o’  youth  are  fast  gaun  by. 

And  age  is  coming  on,  wi’  its  bleak  winter  sky ; 

An*  whaur  shall  we  shelter  frae  its  storms  when  they  blaw. 

When  the  gladsome  days  o’  youth  are  flown  awa’  ? 

They  said  that  wisdom  cam  wi*  manhood’s  riper  years, 

But  naething  did  they  tell  o’  its  sorrows  an*  tears  ; 

O !  I*d  gie  a*  the  wit,  gif  ony  wit  be  mine, 

For  ae  sunny  morn  o’  bonnie  lang  syne. 

I  canna  dow  but  sigh,  I  canna  dow  but,  mourn. 

For  the  blithe  hapipy  days  that  never  can  return  ; 

When  joy  was  in  the  heart,  an’  love  was  on  the  tongue. 

An’  mirth  on  ilk  a  face,  for  ilka  face  was  young. 

O !  the  bonnie  waving  broom,  whaur  after  we  did  meet, 

Wi*  its  yellow  flowers  that  fell  like  gowd  *mang  our  feet. 

The  bird  wad  stop  its  song,  but  only  for  a  wee, 

As  we  gaed  by  its  nest,  ’neath  its  ain  birk  tree. 

O !  the  sunny  days  o’  youth,  they  couldna  aye  remain. 

There  was  ower  muckle  joy,  an’  ower  little  pain  ; 

Sue  fareweel  happy  days,  and  fareweel  youth fu’  glee. 

The  young  may  court  your  smiles,  but  you’re  gane  frae  me. 

These  are  simple,  and  may,  to  some  of  our  Southern  readers, 
seem  uncouth  words, — but  we  have  often  seen  them  draw  sighs 
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from  hearts  that  seldom  sighed, — wc  have  seen  tears  stealing 
silently  over  aged  checks  at  their  touching  allusions  to  childish 
joys  ;  and  sobs  have  started  from  the  heart  of  the  strong  man,  as 
a  vision  of  his  boyhood  passed  before  him,  and  he  thought  of  the 
hopes  that  had  fallen  like  the  golden  blossoms  of  the  broom. 

It  was  this  remarkable  manner  of  his,  too,  which  caused  him 
to  be  generally  called  ‘  Gilfillan  the  Poet.’  There  was  no  other 
Gilfillan  when  we  first  knew  him,  for  whom  he  might  have  been 
mistaken  (for  the  Rev.  George  Gilfillan  had  not  then  written  any 
of  those  pleasant,  fearless,  eloquent  books  of  his),  and  it  was 
simply  because  every  one  who  had  been  iu  company  Avith 
Robert  Gilfillan  felt  that  the  poet  was  the  man. 

He  was  a  person  of  good  common  sense,  of  business  habits, 
Avhen  occasion  required,  and  he  had  other  qualities  of  ordinary 
men  in  their  average  measure  ;  but  through  all  the  rest  of  his 
character, in  business, in  conversation, at  the  festal  board,  above  all, 
in  the  atmosphere  of  song,  he  Avas  the  child  of  nature,  sentiment, 
and  impulse,  and  looking  all  this  more  than  he  even  had  the  power 
of  expressing  it  in  Avords  (though  of  that  expression,  too,  no 
feeble  poAver  was  given  him),  he  was  called  among  his  friends  in 
Edinburgh  and  elsewhere,  ‘  Gilfillan  the  Poet.’ 

Rut  wc  must  bring  our  remarks  to  a  close.  If  it  is  difficult  to 
form  a  correct  judgment  of  a  volume  of  songs  from  reading 
them,  it  is  quite  a  hopeless  task  to  give  any  idea  of  them  in  a 
‘  review.’  Hoav  much  docs  a  lyrical  sentiment  or  turn  of' 
language  owe  to  the  music,  bright  eyes,  and  dancing  hearts 
Avhich  listen  !  How  flatly  does  a  volume  of  songs  read ;  the 
very  songs  which,  set  to  SAveet  melody,  and  sung  at  proper  seasons, 
fill  us  Avith  rapture !  Gilfillan’s  best  songs  were  best  fitted  for 
the  social  circle  and  the  festal  hour.  They  have  many  a  hundred 
times  thrilled,  and  will  probably  long  thrill,  the  hearts  of  large 
circles  of  men,  of  very  various  kinds  of  hearts  indeed.  For  as 
the  songs  to  which  we  more  particularly  allude  have  nothing 
strained,  local,  or  conventional,  in  them,  but  are  simple,  sweet, 
pure,  and  melodious  as  the  voices  of  nature  herself,  in  the  birds 
iind  the  streams,  we  believe  that  they  will  long  remain  among 
the  popular  songs  of  Scotland.  And  when  we  look  back,  aiul 
consider  how  very,  eery  few  of  the  songs  even  of  the  great  masters 
of  Scottish  song  remain  in  our  collections,  or  arc  sung  at  our 
firesides,  this  must  be  a  proud  reflection  to  the  friends  of 
(lilfillan.  His  Bacchanalian  songs,  many  of  which  are  very 
popular,  are  never  purely  drinking  lyrics;  like  ‘Wine,  rosy 
wine,’  or  ‘  I  maun  hae  my  cogie,  sirs !  I  canna  want  my  cogie,’ 
or  ‘  Jolly  good  ale  and  old.’  Friendship  and  love  always  share 
with  the  ‘toddy  bowl  or  claret  cuj)’  in  the  inspiration  of 
Gilfillan’s  festive  songs.  He  sings, — 
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•  liCt  the  wine  mantle  high  in  a  goblet  of  joy. 

Be  it  Alicant  bright  or  Burgundy  famed, 

O !  my  soul,  like  the  cup,  to  my  lip  shall  spring  up 
When  friendship  and  thou  in  a  bumper  art  named ! 

As  the  Arab,  while  wandering  the  desert  along. 

Forgets  half  his  toil  if  a  streamlet  he  find. 

So  in  life’s  dreary  waste,  fill  a  cup  deep  and  strong. 

And  sorrow  and  care  we  shall  fling  to  the  wind.* 

However,  there  arc  some  of  Gilfillan’s  Bacchanalian  ditties  less 
likely  even  than  this  to  be  sung  at  a  teetotal  soiree. 

His  poems,  not  lyrical — or  rather  not  intended  to  be  sung  (for 
everything  he  wrote  had  a  lyrical  cast) — are  few  in  number,  but 
some  of  them  arc  very  beautiful.  In  the  following  melodious 
fragment  the  reader  will  recognise  the  sorrowful  note  GilHllan  so 
often  utters  ;  it  is  pathetic  and  tender,  like  the  brief  winter  song 
of  the  russet  bird  to  which  we  have  compared  him. 

SONG. 

Tune, — ‘  I  have  seen,  in  the  calm  dewy  morning.’ 


‘  They  will  come  !  they  will  come !  the  bright  flowers 
In  sunlight  and  beauty  all  gay  ; 

But  they  bring  not  the  fond  happy  hours. 

Nor  music  of  years  past  away. 

The  spring  time !  I  hailed  it  with  gladness, 

Its  songs  and  its  sweet  flowery  bloom  ; 

But  now  I  behold  it  with  sadness — 

It  wakes  not  the  sleep  of  the  tomb  ! 

They  are  gone !  they  are  gone  !  the  light-hearted. 

That  gladdened  life’s  blithe  early  day — 

The  young  and  the  gay  have  departed ; 

The  loved  and  the  leal  are  away ! 

Oh !  spring  flowers  are  sweet,  softly  waving. 

And  summer  has  blossoms  in  store ; 

But  rather  the  wintry  winds  raving. 

When  friendship  and  love  are  no  more !  ’ 

During  the  last  years  of  Gilfillan’s  life,  the  few  lyrics  which 
he  wrote  were,  as  we  have  said,  of  a  mournful,  and,  more  than 
before,  of  a  serious  nature.  In  ‘  the  Death  of  the  Infants,’  he 
has  caught  the  wdld,  tender,  mystic  tone  of  the  old  ballad, — such 
‘  as  we  see  it  in  the  Ettrick  Shepherd’s  ‘  Kilmeny.’ 

‘  Oh  !  many  a  sigh  came  frae  the  heart. 

And  tears  fell  frae  the  e’e. 

When  the  bairns  took  flight  to  the  world  of  light. 

Where  tears  can  never  be  ! 
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The  sun  shone  with  his  fairest  beam. 

To  light  them  on  their  way ; 

And  the  lav’rock  high,  with  notes  of  joy. 

Attuned  his  sweetest  lay. 

“ISweet  birdie  say — which  is  the  way 
That  we’ll  gang  through  the  sky  ! 

We  left  an  earthly  hame  to-day 
For  a  heavenly  hame  on  high.” 

The  bird  up  flew  on  soaring  wing 
Till  near  the  hour  of  even. 

When  the  bairnies  heard  the  angel’s  song 
At  the  portal  gates  o*  heaven  ! 

“  Gang  down  !  gang  down!  sweet  bird,  gang  down, 

Nae  farther  maun  ye  flee  ; 

For  these  are  sounds  ye  maunna  hear. 

And  sights  ye  maunna  see.” 

The  birdie  turned  him  to  the  earth. 

The  bairnies  to  the  sky. 

While  the  seraph  strain  awoke  again 
To  welcome  them  with  joy  !  ’ 

^  The  Stanzas  written  among  the  Ruins  of  a  Village  Church,’ 

‘  The  Poor  Man’s  Grave,’  and  the  ‘  Song  of  Peace,’  will  show  the 
reader,  what  his  personal  friends  well  knew,  that  on  the  most 
momentous  subject  Gilfillan’s  affections  became  rightly  and  deeply 
set. 

With  our  bard,  in  one  of  his  later  poems,  we  are  disposed  to 
fear  that 

‘  The  halcyon  days  of  song  are  fled. 

And  may  not  come  again.’ 

Burns,  in  his  single  person,  effected  more  for  Scottish  song 
than  all  that  have  gone  before  or  come  after  him,  gathering  up, 
as  he  did,  all  the  gems  of  the  old  minstrelsy,  and  weaving  them, 
among  the  rich  jewels  of  his  own  genius,  in  the  lyric  crown 
which  he  wears.  There  would  not,  perhaps,  be  more  difficulty 
in  finding  another  Burns,  than  another  Bums  would  himself 
experience  in  establishing  a  reputation  like  his  owm,  now  that 
he  has  appropriated,  or  rather  gathered  up,  and  fitly  set,  all  those 
antique  lyrical  gems — those  fragments  of  melody — beautiful  old 
starting  lines,  and  dancing  choruses,  which  Burns  found  lying 
about  neglected,  or  ‘  evil  apparelled  in  the  dust  and  cobwebs  of 
a  barbarous  age.’ 

It  seems  but  the  other  day  that  Gilfillan  was  lamenting  for  his 
old  friend  the  Ettrick  Shepherd, 

‘  All  mournfully,  all  mournfully,  we  bore  the  bard  along. 

And  laid  him  in  the  narrow  house,  where  lives  no  voice  of  song ; 
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and  now  of  himself  we  must  say  in  his  own  words,  on  the  death 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott, 

‘  The  minstrel  sleeps  !  the  charm  is  o’er 
The  bowl  beside  the  fount  is  broken 

and  in  reference  to  the  remarks  we  have  just  made  on  the  decay 
of  song,  we  may  add,  from  the  same  beautiful  poem, 

‘  The  mantle  fallen  is  folded  now. 

And  who  may  it  unfold  again  ?  * 


Art.  V. — Golilen  Dreams  and  Waking  Realities;  being  the  Adven¬ 
tures  of  a  Gold-seeker  in  California  and  the  Pacific  Islands.  By 
William  Shaw.  12mo.  Pp.  316.  London;  Smith,  Elder, and  Co. 

The  intelligence  recently  received  from  Australia  gives  a  special 
interest  to  this  volume,  and  renders  us  doubly  solicitous  that  its 
warnings  should  be  extensively  circulated.  It  seems  probable, 
that  in  that  distant  colony  similar  scenes  will  be  enacted  to  those 
witnessed  in  California — not  on  the  same  scale,  it  may  be,  nor 
affecting  so  widely  the  interest  and  fortune  of  the  civilized 
world ;  but  like  them  in  character,  and  equally  disastrous  to  the 
great  majority  of  the  parties  concerned.  The  passion  for  gold  is 
one  of  the  most  general  and  potent  to  which  our  nature  is  sub¬ 
ject.  It  is  perfectly  insatiate,  growing  with  its  indulgence  until 
it  becomes  a  solitary  dweller  in  the  heart,  having  banished  thence 
not  only  every  virtue,  but  all  the  ordinary  susceptibilities  and 
social  affinities  of  our  nature.  It  was  so  in  the  days  of  Spanish 
adventure,  when  South  America  was  first  thrown  open  to 
European  enterprise.  Whatever  was  high-minded  and  chival¬ 
rous  in  the  Spanish  character  sank  before  its  corrupting  influ¬ 
ence.  The  soldiers  of  the  peninsula  became  the  robbers  of 
America;  and  after  having  been  corrupted  by  the  passions  which 
wxre  engendered,  brought  back — when  they  chanced  to  return — 
the  vilest  passions  which  can  debase  the  heart,  or  disorganize  a 
social  fabric.  The  present  condition  of  Spain  speaks  volumes 
as  to  the  degradation  which  follows  the  national  indulgence  of 
this  ignoble  passion. 

California  has  witnessed  in  our  own  day  scenes  of  a  similar 
character.  With  the  details  of  such  scenes  we  are  unacquainted. 
Their  predicted  results  only  are  known,  and  these  have  been 
vvewed  through  a  distorted  medium,  which  has  served  to  conceal 
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what  was  repulsive,  and  to  give  an  exaggerated  appearance  to 
what  might  be  beneficial.  The  civilized  world  has  rung  with 
the  report  of  a  new  El  Dorado,  in  which  the  elements  of  wealth 
were  profusely  scattered,  and  lay  ready  to  the  hand  of  the  visitor. 
An  immense  tide  of  emigration  has  in  consequence  set  in  for 
California.  The  needy,  the  restless,  the  spendthrift,  the  gam¬ 
bler,  and  the  outcast,  have  resorted  thither  in  immense  crowds, 
allured  by  hopes  never  to  be  realized,  and  prepared  for  every 
crime  which  consists  with  the  maintenance  of  any  kind  of  order. 
Americans  and  British,  French  and  Germans,  have  hastened  to 
the  land  of  promise.  The  ordinary  avocations  of  life  have  been 
abandoned.  From  the  remotest  of  our  colonies,  from  the  farthest 
States  of  the  Union,  men  have  journeyed  to  the  region  of  gold, 
and  on  the  countenance  of  all,  one  master  passion  has  been  de¬ 
picted.  Incredible  hardships  by  sea  and  by  land  have  been 
endured ;  a  corroding  selfishness  has  settled  on  the  heart ;  pru¬ 
dence  and  economy  have  been  cast  to  the  winds ;  and  the  demon 
of  avarice,  the  greedy  passion  of  gain,  has  blinded  its  votaries  to 
the  fevers,  murders,  and,  with  few  exceptions,  unutterable 
wretchedness  which  lay  in  their  path.  Until  very  recently,  a 
dark  veil  has  been  drawn  over  these  tragedies.  We  have  heard 
of  a  golden  harvest,  the  wealth  rapidly  accumulated  by  a  few 
fortunate  adventurers,  but  the  thousand  instances  of  disappoint¬ 
ment,  the  haggard  forms,  the  worn-out  spirits,  the  recklessness 
of  despair,  have  not  met  our  eye.  The  groans  and  the  curses 
which  betokened  at  once  the  misery  and  the  guilt  of  the 
adventurers  have  not  reached  our  ear,  and  we  have  in  conse- 
(jucncc  been  speculating  on  the  eflbct  to  be  produced  on  the 
currency  of  the  world,  when  we  ought  to  have  raised  a  loud  and 
indignant  protest  against  the  hot  bed  of  iniquity  which  has  been 
formed. 

Happily  the  truth  is  beginning  to  dawn  upon  us,  and  we 
trust  that  the  fever  has  attained  its  height.  Experience  is  cor¬ 
recting  false  hopes,  and  the  jaded  forms  and  woful  tales  of  those 
\yho  return — alas  !  how  few — arc  serving  to  arrest  the  cxjiatria- 
lion  of  others  who  were  preparing  to  sacrifice  the  blessc^dness 
of  home,  without  the  slightest  chance  of  an  equivalent.  The 
lesson  received  in  California  is  adapted  to  mitigate,  though 
it  may  not  wholly  prevent,  the  recurrence  of  similar  casualties 
and  crimes  in  the  Australias.  It  is  with  this  view  esj)ccially 
that  w  e  call  attention  to  the  volume  before  us,  w  hich  is  ])rescntcd 
as  ‘  a  vivid  and  faithful  picture  of  the  vicissitudes  and  privations 
experienced  by  gold-seekers.’ 

Having  chosen  the  sea  as  a  prof(‘Ssion,  ISIr.  Sliaw’^  sailed  for 
I  ndi  a  as  a  midshipman  in  1845,  but  being  desirous  of  visiting 
other  countries,  he  left  the  service  in  1818,  and  proceeded  to 
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Adelaide.  Not  finding  there  the  opening  he  anticipated,  he 
reMjlved  on  returning  to  England,  when  the  report  of  va^l 
wealth  to  be  gained  in  California  induced  him  to  sail  thither. 
The  result  of  his  observations  is  now  given  to  the  public,  in  the 
hope  of  dissipating  *  the  golden  dreams  of  others,’  without  their 
having,  like  himself,  to  experience  the  disagreeable  ‘  waking 
realities.’  Mr.  Shaw  left  Adelaide  for  San  Francisco  in  the 
Mazeppa,  a  small  clipper-built  ship  of  170  tons  register,  and  his 
voyage  was  attended  by  more  than  the  usual  amount  of  incon¬ 
venience.  The  following  brief  extract  will  sufficiently  reveal 
the  discomforts  of  the  passage: — 

‘  After  leaving  Port  Nicholson,  we  encountered  heavy  weather,  and 
took  a  northerly  course,  sighting  Pitcairn’s  Island.  On  entering  the 
tropics,  we  felt  in  full  force  all  the  inconveniences  of  our  confined  berths 
and  the  proximity  of  the  Malay  crew  :  from  whom  we  were  only  sej)a- 
rated  by  a  thin  partition.  The  effluvia  from  colored  people,  alway*! 
disagreeable,  and  odious  when  aggrarated  by  heat  and  uncleanliness, 
now  became  intolerable ;  and,  to  add  to  our  disgust  and  discomfort, 
cock-roaches  and  other  vermin  swarmed  everywhere.  The  ship  had 
formerly  been  sugar-laden,  w  hich  accounted  for  the  quantities  of  cock¬ 
roaches  ;  the  filthy  habits  of  the  Malays  generated  the  smaller  vermin  : 
scarcely  any  of  the  Malays  had  a  change  of  clothing.  The  forecastle, 
what  with  the  exudations,  the  heat,  and  the  vermin,  exhaled  the  most 
noisome  odours  that  ever  steamed  from  a  heap  of  putrescence.  Our 
small  steerage  acted  as  a  safety  valve  for  the  escape  of  foul  atmosphere 
from  the  forecastle,  which,  together  with  the  nuisance  of  rats,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  insect  vermin,  rendered  the  deck  the  only  tolerable  sleeping 
place :  the  rats  bit  us  in  our  sleep,  and  one  of  us  was  awoke  by  a  rat 
browsing  on  his  eyebrows.’ — P.  1. 

In  the  beginning  of  September,  the  Mazeppa  entered  the  bay 
of  San  Francisco.  The  adventurers  had  now’  gained  their  start¬ 
ing  point  in  the  region  of  gold,  and  their  anxiety  became  intense. 
T  heir  hopes  were  soon  to  be  tested.  A  few  w  eeks,  or  even  days, 
might  prove  their  folly’  or  their  wisdom,  in  having  journied  so 
far  and  submitted  to  so  many  discomforts.  Were  those  hopes 
to  be  realized  ?  Were  the  visions  which  had  gleamed  before 
them  to  be  followed  by  wealth  and  happiness,  or  were  they  to 
prove  the  delusions  of  an  over-wrought  imagination  I  Such  w  ere 
the  questions  forced  upon  them  by  the  sight  of  San  Francisco, 
and  all  felt  that  the  time  was  at  length  come  when  they  were  to 
be  solved.  It  was  not  unnatural  that  the  voyagers  should  begin, 
as  our  author  tells  us,  ‘  to  moderate  their  eager  expectations,  and 
duly  consider  the  dangers  and  hardships  likely  to  be  undergone. 
If  such  were  the  feelings  with  which  their  voyage  was  termi¬ 
nated,  the  scene  on  shore  might  well  increase  their  anxiety. 
J  he  town  itself  consisting  mainly  of  tents,  canvass  booths,  and 
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other  rude  temiwrary  dwellings,  is  built  on  a  succession  of  eleva¬ 
tions,  and  the  ciVy,  which  forms  the  central  and  most  densely 
poj)ulated  part,  is  composed  of  wooden-frame  houses.  On  the 
beach,  ‘  w  here  filth  of  every  description,  and  stagnant  pools  beset 
one  at  every  stride,’  was  a  vast  collection  of  tents,  in  w  hich  was 
congregated  the  refuse  of  all  nations,  crowded  together  in  an 
incredibly  small  space.  ‘  Scenes  of  depravity,  sickness,  and 
wretchedness,  shocked  the  moral  sense,  as  much  as  filth  and 
effluvia  did  the  nerves ;  and  such  w  as  the  state  of  personal  in¬ 
security,  that  few’  citizens  ”  slept  without  fire-arms  at  hand.’ 

We  need  not  wonder  at  the  atrocities  which  were  of  daily 
occurrence.  Every  man  looked  to  himself  for  protection,  and 
nearly  all  were  prepared  to  take  any  advantage  of  others,  w  hich 
could  be  made  to  consist  with  their  own  safety.  Law*  was  impo¬ 
tent  ;  government  was  a  name ;  mere  force  was  the  divinity 
before  which  all  bowed.  ‘  Steel  and  lead  w’ere  the  only  argu¬ 
ments  available  for  redress,  and  bystanders  looked  on  uncon¬ 
cernedly  at  acts  of  violence ;  the  cause  of  the  dispute,  or  the 
justice  of  the  punishment  inflicted,  being  seldom  inquired  into.* 

The  motive  which  draws  men  to  Francisco  from  all  quarters 
of  the  globe,  prevents  surprise  at  our  author’s  account  of  the 
gaming-houses  w  hich  abound  there  : — 

‘  It  is  very  exciting  (he  says),  to  enter  these  Pandemoniums:  loud 
music  resounds,  amidst  which  is  heard  the  chinking  of  money,  and 
the  place  is  redolent  of  the  fumes  of  wine,  spirits,  and  tobacco.  These 
houses  are  the  favourite  lounge  for  those  who  seek  shelter  from  the  dust 
of  summer,  the  mud  of  winter,  or  the  ennui  of  idleness.  Day  and 
night  these  hells  swarm  with  people,  of  all  grades  and  nations  ;  the 
heat  and  odours  arising  from  the  motley  crowd,  mingled  with  smoke 
and  gas,  render  the  temperature  ver}\oppressive ;  and  the  foul  atmo¬ 
sphere  seriously  affects  the  nerves  and  lungs  of  frequenters  of  the  tables, 
as  their  sallow  and  harassed  countenances  testify. 

‘  Every  device  likely  to  beguile  the  stranger  is  resorted  to,  regardless 
of  cost ;  gamblers  being  well  aware  that  the  force  of  example  is  apt  to 
induce  those  who  only  entered  as  casual  spectators  to  stake  money. 
From  the  twanging  of  guitars  and  scraping  of  violins,  to  clashing  of 
cymbals  and  banging  of  drums,  musical  sounds  of  all  kinds  attract  the 
ear  of  the  passer  by:  in  the  Aguila  D’Oro,  a  band  of  Ethiopian  sere- 
naders  beat  their  banjoes,  rattled  their  “  bones,”  and  shouted  their 
melodies.  Rut  the  most  successful  decoy  has  been  the  introduction  of 
w’omcn  :  in  some  gaming-houses  fascinating  belles,  theatrically  dressed, 
take  their  stand  at  roulette  tables,  purposely  to  allure  men  to  play ; 
and,  there  being  a  scarcity  of  the  fair  sex  in  this  country,  these  syrens 
too  often  prove  irresistible. 

‘  Rouge  et  noir,  faro,  roulette,  and  monte,  are  the  general  games.  At 
each  table  sit  tw'o  bankers,  tis-a-vis ;  the  centre  of  the  table  is  piled 
with  doubloons,  gold  eagles,  and  dollars.  1  he  bankers  play  to  eacli 
other,  presenting  two  cards,  upon  either  of  which  the  player  stakes  his 
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money ;  the  result  depending  on  the  card  next  drawn  from  the  pack. 
The  game  being  simple,  there  is  little  opportunity  for  deception :  but 
the  bankers  are  generally  successful.  If  the  player  continues,  fortune 
may  favor  him  for  awhile ;  but  the  resources  of  the  bank,  however 
heavy  the  stake,  are  generally  adequate  to  the  demand,  though  I  have 
seen  banks  broken.  While  the  players  arc  eager  and  excited,  the  pale 
countenance  of  the  banker  maintains  its  serenity,  not  the  movement  of 
a  muscle  indicating  what  is  passing  within.  Very  few  know  when  to 
play,  and  have  sufficient  presence  of  mind  to  leave  off.  When  success¬ 
ful,  the  infatuation  of  gambling  chains  them  to  the  table ;  and  when 
reverses  occur,  still  hoping  fortune  will  turn,  some  play  on  till  they 
lose  all  they  possess ;  then  beggared  and  dejected,  they  rush  out  to 
seek  anew  the  means  of  obtaining  or  terminating  existence . 

‘  In  some  rooms,  loaded  revolvers  garnish  the  table  on  each  side  of 
the  banker ;  he  generally,  however,  secretes  a  small  one  in  his  breast. 
On  the  slightest  disturbance,  the  rigid  countenance  of  the  banker  be¬ 
comes  agitated,  and  without  inquiring  into  the  cause  of  tumult,  the 
ring  of  a  pistol  ball  commonly  suppresses  confusion.  At  niglit,  it  is 
by  no  means  safe  for  a  winner  to  return  home  ;  for  outrages  have  been 
committed  in  the  very  heart  of  the  town.  I  have  seen  a  winner  at 
some  tables  peremptorily  called  back  ;  the  banker  insisting  on  his 
continuing  the  play.’ — Pp.  42 — 46. 

In  company  with  the  second  mate  of  the  Mazeppa^  whom  he 
designates  Mac,  our  author  proceeded  to  the  ‘  diggings’  in  the 
Diana ^  a  cutter,  of  twelve  tons  only.  At  Stockton  he  landed, 
and  began  to  make  preparation  for  the  overland  route.  ‘  Stock- 
ton  has  a  more  primitive  appearance  than  Francisco  :  there  w  ere 
comparatively  few  wood  buildings,  the  stores  and  taverns  being 
mostly  of  canvass  nailed  on  to  frame-work ;  and  the  w  ant  of 
stow'age  w’as  very  evident  in  the  quantity  of  goods  cveryw  here 
exposed.  The  greatest  bustle  and  activity  prevailed,  how¬ 
ever  ;  a  large  amount  of  business  seemed  to  be  transacted, 
and  gambling  was  carried  on  more  extensively,  and  money 
more  recklessly  sejuandered,  than  I  had  hitherto  seen.’  A 
Chinese,  with  a  ]\lalay  boy  and  Mac,  determined  on  accom¬ 
panying  Mr.  Shaw.  On  inquiry,  they  found  twenty  adven¬ 
turers  bound  for  the  mines,  whom  they  joined.  The  party  was 
under  the  direction  of  two  guides,  wdio  had  charge  of  hve  mules 
loaded  with  provisions  for  the  storekeepers  at  some  remote 
diggings.  Fastening  their  blankets  on  the  mules,  each  carried 
on  his  back  a  week’s  provender.  Their  guns  were  strapped  on 
behind,  and  pistols  and  bow’ic  knives  graced  their  belt.  Ike 
company,  exclusive  of  our  author’s  party,  consisted  of  Ameri¬ 
cans,  Frenchmen,  Germans,  and  two  Cornish  miners,  and  their 
track  at  first  lay  through  a  park-like  country,  the  herbage  of 
which  was  parched,  and  cracked  like  glass  beneath  their  feet. 
On  tlie  evening  of  the  first  day,  they  met  a  coinpiuiy  ul  fifty 
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Amcncan  ovcrlandcrs,  who  ‘  were  sadly  emaciated  and  way¬ 
worn,  with  haggard  eyes,  long  matted  hair,  and  beards  of  two 
months*  growth  ;  their  forms  seemed  to  have  shrunk,  for  their 
clothes  hung  loose  on  their  attenuated  frames,  like  rags  on  scare¬ 
crows.’  They  were  the  remnant  of  a  party  from  the  back  woods  of 
Illinois,  and  had  lost  several  of  their  companions  in  their  route. 
Our  readers  will  not  be  surprised  at  this,  after  reading  the  fol¬ 
lowing  account  of  the  sufferings  of  INIr.  Shaw  and  his  asso¬ 
ciates  : — 

‘  We  came  to  no  water  that  day,  but  were  told  that  we  should  find 
some  the  next  morning.  At  dusk  we  scpiattcd  down  in  the  sand, 
covered  with  dust ;  being  without  wood,  we  could  not  light  a  fire.  P'or 
the  first  time  for  months,  I  denied  myself  a  pipe,  lest  it  should  increase 
my  thirst ;  taking  a  slight  draught  of  water,  being  too  exhausted  to  cat, 

I  fell  asleep,  oppressed  with  fatigue  ;  but  was  continually  aw'okc  by  the 
howling  of  wolves,  which  hovered  around.  I  was  aroused  at  break 
of  day  by  Mac  belaboring  me  ;  and  at  first  felt  glad,  but  soon  recoiled 
at  the  prospect  of  such  another  day’s  journey ;  the  day  being  as  hot 
as  the  preceding  one. 

‘  We  hastened  onward,  but  the  water-hole  on  which  we  relied  w'as 
dried  up  ;  in  vain  the  earth  around  was  scooped  out,  it  yielded  nothing : 
never  shall  I  forget  the  consternation  and  dejection  pictured  on  men’s 
countenances  as  we  gazed  at  one  another.  During  the  night,  in  expec¬ 
tation  of  speedy  replenishment,  the  water-vessels  of  some  had  been 
emptied ;  I  thought  of  the  parable  of  the  foolish  virgins,  as  I  looked 
on  the  flushed  faces  and  glazing  eyes  of  the  unfortunates.  Their  case 
was  truly  pitiable  :  they  at  least  expected  commiseration,  but  the  harsh 
summons  of  the  muleteer  cut  short  any  considerations  of  humane 
sympathy.  “  Onwards,  men  !  onwards  !  Forty  miles  off  is  the  Stanis¬ 
laus  !  Each  man  for  himself,  I  say  :  I’ve  darned  little  to  spare.” 

‘  Onwards  we  went.  Fain  would  1  have  swallowed  at  a  draught  the 
small  remainder  of  our  supply  of  water,  my  vitals  seemed  on  fire ;  but 
the  Malay  boy’s  life  and  my  own  depended  on  it.  Overpowered  w'ith 
heat,  exhausted  by  exertion,  burnt  up  with  thirst,  those  without  water 
to  moisten  their  parched  lips  and  throat  could  with  difficulty  keep  pace 
with  us.  By  degrees  they  divested  themselves  of  their  burdens  and 
their  clothes,  which  they  left  strew'cd  on  the  plain  ;  each  mile  they  be¬ 
came  more  enfeebled ;  in  vain  they  bcseeched  us  to  halt :  our  lives 
were  at  stake.  Two  of  them  actually  licked  the  bodies  of  the  mules 
for  the  sake  of  the  animal  exudations,  to  relieve  their  thirst ;  but  a 
thick  coating  of  dust  prevented  their  deriving  any  beneficial  effects. 
One  man  in  his  desperation  seized  hold  of  the  w’ater-skin  hanging  to 
the  mule.  “  Avast  there,  stranger  !  ”  cried  the  muleteer,  and  a  loaded 
pistol  intimidated  the  sufferer . 

‘  In  the  afternoon,  those  without  water,  who  had  with  difficulty  kept 
pace  with  us  during  the  day,  having  become  almost  delirious  from  im¬ 
bibing  brandy,  finding  that  they  could  not  proceed  further,  or  excite 
our  compassion,  determined,  if  left  behind,  to  keep  together;  four  of 
them  did  so.  Never  shall  1  forget  their  imploring  looks  of  despair, 
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and  the  imprecations  following  our  departure.  This  desertion  appears 
cruel,  but  our  hearts  were  hardened :  self-preservation,  that  most  im¬ 
perative  of  nature’s  instincts,  prevailed  over  all  other  feelings.  Had 
we  stayed  we  could  have  rendered  them  but  temporary  service,  and  our 
own  lives  depended  on  our  speed.  The  unfortunate  men  in  all  proba¬ 
bility  soon  became  insensible,  and  fell  a  prey  to  wolves  or  Indians : 
both  equally  on  the  alert  for  helpless  stragglers. 

*  The  prospect  of  speedy  relief  made  us  almost  disregard  our  suffer¬ 
ings,  and  walking  fast,  we  halted  at  dark  about  twenty  miles  from  the 
river.  No  wood  w'as  to  be  had,  so  we  camped  without  a  fire :  chewing 
tobacco  for  the  moisture  it  excited  was  resorted  to  by  some ;  and  the 
majority  having  finished  their  water  at  supper,  the  probability  of  an 
attack  being  made  on  those  who  had  any  left,  was  hinted  at  by  the 
muleteers.  We  were  too  fatigued  to  watch,  but  to  guard  against  an 
attack  w'e  slept  together  rolled  up  in  our  blankets,  with  pistol  in  hand, 
and  the  water  bags  attached  to  us.  During  the  night  vigils  the  wolves 
again  visited  us  ;  but  the  imploring  cries,  irritated  exclamations,  and 
angry  discontent  of  those  without  water,  were  far  more  distressing 
than  the  howling  of  wild  beasts.  As  we  could  find  little  repose,  some 
of  us  started  before  day-break ;  those  who  remained  behind  proposing 
to  follow  us  at  leisure.’ — Pp.  69 — 73. 

From  this  sUite  of  terrible  exhaustion  they  were  relieved  by 
gaining  the  banks  of  a  river,  into  wdiose  cooling  stream  mules 
and  men  rushed  indiscriminately.  At  length  they  gained  the 
object  of  their  search,  and  on  entering  the  camp  of  the  diggers 
— there  were  no  houses — they  were  assailed  with  questions  re¬ 
specting  the  quantity  and  kind  of  provisions  brought.  The 
settlement  now’  gained  was  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains, 
and  consisted  of  numerous  tents,  the  smaller  ones  belonging  to 
the  diggers,  and  the  larger  ones  being  used  as  stores.  Having 
fixed  on  a  locality  for  their  operations,  they  erected  a  bush-tent 
of  the  most  primitive  character,  and  immediately  began  their 
labor,  the  mode  of  which  is  thus  described : — 

‘  Commencing  within  a  few  feet  of  the  water’s  edge  1  handled  a  pick 
and  spade,  shovelling  out  the  earth  to  Mac,  whose  shoulders  w  ere  best 
able  to  carry  a  burden ;  he  delivered  the  soil  to  the  Celestial,  who 
stood  in  the  water  shaking  to  and  fro  the  rocker ;  he  then  handed  the 
auriferous  sediment  to  the  inspection  of  the  sharp-eyed  Malay  boy, 
who  washed  it  in  “  Mambrino’s  helmet”  till  nothing  but  pure  gold- 
dust  remained. 

‘  The  rocker  in  shape  and  size  resembles  a  child’s  cradle  ;  about  six 
inches  from  the  top  is  a  drawer,  the  bottom  of  which  is  made  of  tin  or 
iron,  drilled  with  holes  like  a  cullender  ;  into  this  draw’er  the  earth  is 
thrown,  water  being  plentifully  applied  to  it,  so  as  to  loosen  the  sub¬ 
stance.  Hy  shaking  the  cradle  backw'ards  and  forwards  the  earth  be¬ 
comes  slimy,  and  sinks  through  on  to  a  tray  below,  placed  in  a  slanting 
direction  with  a  ledge  at  the  end ;  by  constant  rocking,  the  particles  of 
earth  are  held  in  solution  by  the  water  and  wash  out  into  the  river. 
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while  the  mineral,  from  its  superior  specific  gravity,  sinks  on  to  the 
tray,  where  the  ledge  arrests  it.  The  upper  drawer  containing  the 
large  stones  and  fragments  of  rock  being  removed,  the  under  tray  is 
then  taken  out,  and  the  results  of  the  washing  are  seen  near  to  the 
ledge,  where  minute  particles  of  gold-dust,  grit,  and  some  grains  of 
black  sand  are  usually  observable.  The  gold  and  refuse  mixed  with  it 
arc  then  put  into  a  baking  tin  and  re  washed  carefully ;  the  black  sand 
being  usually  abstracted  with  a  magnet,  or  blown  off  sheets  of  paper 
by  the  breath ;  some  who  work  on  a  larger  scale  use  a  more  economi¬ 
cal  but  expensive  apparatus  of  quicksilver ;  which,  by  the  force  of 
attraction,  separates  the  refuse  particles  without  the  slightest  loss  of  the 
precious  metal. 

‘  The  arduous  labor  very  sensibly  affected  our  limbs  for  the  first  few 
days  ;  but  w'hen  we  became  more  accustomed  to  our  tools,  it  wore  off. 
Unremitting  labor  from  sun-rise  till  sun-set  was  necessary  ;  our  very 
existence  depending  on  the  day’s  produce.  Indeed,  but  for  the  excite¬ 
ment  and  the  hope  of  great  gain,  gold-digging  might  be  pronounced 
the  severest,  and  most  monotonous  of  all  labor.  We  changed  our 
digging  occasionally,  but  we  generally  obtained  sufficient  gold-dust  to 
procure  us  the  necessaries  of  life.  Twenty-five  dollars’  worth  was  the 
most  we  ever  secured  in  a  day,  and  that  only  on  one  occasion ;  from 
fifteen  to  eighteen  dollars  seemed  to  be  the  usual  average  of  daily  find¬ 
ings,  not  only  with  us,  but  most  others  ;  and  our  station  seemed  to  be 
considered  by  old  hands  as  prolific  as  any  other.’ — Pp.  81 — 83. 

The  cost  of  provisions  and  tools  w  as  enormous,  so  as  to  ex¬ 
haust  all  their  gains,  and  to  leave  them  at  the  close  of  each  day 
with  the  bare  means  of  subsistence.  Viewed  in  relation  to  the 
price  of  such  commodities  in  this  country,  our  author  and  his 
companions  might  appear  to  be  in  the  w  ay  of  amassing  wealth : 
hut  wdicn  a  loaf  of  bread  w  as  sold  for  six  dollars,  and  other 
things  in  proportion,  we  can  readily  understand  the  necessity 
which  existed  for  continued  toil.  An  enemy,  however,  was 
advancing  for  which  no  preparation  had  been  made,  and  whom 
tlicy  could  not  resist.  Their  labor  w  as  exhausting  even  at  the 
best,  but  was  absolutely  destructive  as  winter  approached. 

‘  In  California  the  year  is  divided  into  a  wet  and  dry  season  ;  the  wet 
season  is  from  November  to  March,  during  which  period  foggy  weather 
and  chilly  south-west  winds  prevail ;  while  arid  north-east  winds  blow 
In  the  summer,  or  dry  season.  We  had  hitherto  been  subject  to  in¬ 
tense  heat,  sufficient  to  scorch  us  up ;  the  sight  of  everything  parched 
affecting  the  senses  almost  to  giddiness.  Now  we  experienced  the 
reverse ;  about  three  w  eeks  after  our  arrival  rainy  weather  set  in  quite 
unexpectedly  ;  we  had  made  no  provision  for  it ;  our  hut  w  as  ill  adapted 
for  bad  weather,  and  the  rain  pouring  through  our  frail  habitation  per¬ 
fectly  deluged  us.  Our  first  consideration,  therefore,  was  to  make  it 
more  tcnantable,  which  we  partially  effected  by  fastening  blankets 
around  the  interior  ;  but  nothing  could  withstand  the  violence  of  the 
weather  :  the  rain  pouring  down  continually,  and  with  irresistible 
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force,  our  temporary  protection  soon  gave  way  ;  torrents  of  rain  poured 
incessantly.  Vegetation  seemed  to  shoot  out  suddenly,  verdure 
appearing  almost  instantaneously  on  every  side.  At  mid-day  it  was  a 
July  heat,  of  an  evening  and  morning  the  chill  of  January.’ — P.  89. 

Still  they  labored  on,  but  the  terrors  of  ague,  rheumatism, 
fever,  dysentery,  and  other  accompaniments  of  a  Californian 
winter,  soon  foreshadowed  their  approach.  Their  hut  was  de¬ 
molished  by  wind  and  rain,  the  river  rapidly  Hooded,  the  Malay 
was  attacked  wdth  spasms,  the  Chinese  with  fever,  and  Mr.  Shaw 
and  Mac  experiencing  ‘  a  shivering  sensation,*  began  to  fear  that 
their  ow  n  health  w'ould  give  way.  ‘  The  thoughts  of  sickness,’ 
he  says,  *  depressed  us  more  than  all ;  for  we  knew^  that  few’  in 
California  w’cre  disposed  to  be  humane.  However,  we  deter¬ 
mined  to  hold  out  as  long  as  w  e  could  against  the  inclemencies 
of  the  season,  watching  its  effects  upon  our  dependents,  whom 
wc  could  not  desert  in  tlieir  jircsent  state.  Our  illness  increas¬ 
ing,  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  W'c  could  exert  ourselves 
sufficiently  to  keep  the  fire  alive  and  cook  food,  for  the  pains  in 
our  limbs  made  moving  a  labor  ;  w  hile  the  dismal  moans  of  the 
others  were  distressing,  and  filled  us  with  alarm.’ 

The  general  state  of  things  w^as  similar  to  wffiat  existed  in  our 
author’s  tent. 

‘  In  the  morning  (he  says)  I  took  a  stroll  around  the  tents  ;  a  most  omi¬ 
nous  silence  prevailed :  of  the  busy  crowds  not  one  was  to  be  seen  at 
w’ork :  all  was  as  still  as  an  hospital :  w’e  had  not  been  the  only  sufferers  ; 
sickness  universally  prevailed ;  seeming  as  infectious  as  the  plague.  In 
every  tent  lay  sufferers  in  various  stages  of  disease ;  out  of  two  hun¬ 
dred,  at  least  twenty  had  died,  and  not  more  than  sixty  were  able  to 
move  ;  those  convalescent  would  be  seen  gathered  together  in  the 
stores.’ —  pp.  97,  98. 

The  monotony  of  the  scene  w  as  broken  up  by  an  eruption  of 
the  Indians,  who  destroyed  tw’o  men  in  one  of  the  outermost 
tents.  A  party  instantly  proceeded  on  their  track,  and  took 
summary  vengeance,  which  is  coolly  detailed,  in  a  stylo 
that  painfully  indicates  the  brutalizing  influences  of  a  gold- 
seeker's  life.  Worn  out  at  length,  his  means  exhausted,  the 
Chinaman  and  the  Malay  delirious,  and  near  death,  and  Mac, 
his  ‘  liist  and  best  shipmate,’  too  enfeebled  to  journey,  Mr. 
8haw’  determined  to  retrace  his  steps,  and,  if  possible,  return  to 
Fi*ancisco.  It  w’as  a  perilous  enterprise.  Two  hundred  miles  of 
w’ilderness  lay  before  him.  'Flic  Indian  and  the  beast  of  prey 
would  be  on  his  path,  but  the  love  of  life  was  strong,  ennd  ho 
resolviMl  on  the  attempt.  It  w’as  his  only  chance  for  life,  and 
though  filled  with  danger,  he  wisely  undertook  it.  Twelve  yards 
of  jerked  beef  dried  in  strips,  six  pounds  of  biscuit,  one  of 
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beans,  «'ind  two  of  flour,  filled  his  knapsack  ;  while  blankets,  a 
water-bag,  a  pair  of  pistols,  and  a  large  bowie  knife,  completed 
his  equipment.  We  are  not  surprised  to  learn  that  on  ascend¬ 
ing  the  first  steep  mountain,  he  gave  a  last  ‘^long  look  at  the 
diggings,’  and  thought  much,  and  in  very  bitterness  of  heart,  of 
the  rude  manner  in  which  his  golden  dreams  had  been  dispelled. 
The  hopes  which  had  prompted  him  to  visit  the  region  contrasted 
mournfully  with  the  poverty  and  wretchedness  that  marked  his 
departure.  Imaginary  wealth  had  lured  him  on,  but  the  struggle 
now  was  for  existence  simply.  The  brilliant  fortune  which 
imagination  had  depicted,  had  burst  like  a  worthless  bubble, 
and  he  sought,  a  solitary  traveller,  to  find  his  way  back  to  the 
dwellings  of  civilization  and  good  faith.  It  was  a  bitter  lesson 
he  had  learnt,  one  which  thousands  are  now  conning,  and  which 
will  yet  give  a  melancholy  hue  to  the  experience  of  many  labor¬ 
ers  in  the  same  fiold. 

Mr.  Shaw’s  journey  from  the  ^  diggings’  to  Stockton  w'as 
both  perilous  and  exhausting.  The  wund  and  rain  blew  mer¬ 
cilessly  in  his  fiice,  the  track  was  obliterated  by  recent  rain,  and 
the  more  prominent  features  of  the  country  were  his  only  guide. 
Indians  and  grizzly  bears  were  the  chief  sources  of  his  anxiety, 
and  a  river  occasionally  crossed  his  path  which  it  was  necessary 
to  ford.  On  one  of  tliese  occasions  he  seems  almost  to  have 
abandoned  hope,  and  in  a  fit  of  despondency,  \vhich  we  are  un¬ 
able  to  estimate,  ‘  he  sat  down  to  ruminate.’  AV^hat  followed 
affords  a  partial  view  of  the  perils  of  his  journey : — 

‘  I  had  not  progressed  (he  says)  more  than  half  the  distance  from  the 
mines  ;  the  state  of  my  provisions  would  not  admit  of  delay  ;  sickness, 
starvation,  and  ridicule  at  the  diggings,  would  probably  attend  a  retro¬ 
grade  step.  Hope  urged  me  onward,  and  summoning  up  my  courage  for 
the  task,  I  resolved  to  run  the  chance,  and  cross  the  river  at  all  hazards ; 
80,  unbuckling  the  burden  on  my  shoulders,  holding  it  by  a  slender 
cord  with  one  hand,  my  gun  above  my  head  with  the  other,  and  my 
knife  between  my  teeth,  I  cautiously  entered  the  water.  On  gaining 
the  middle  of  the  stream,  I  felt  with  painful  anxiety  the  water  rising 
higher  and  higher ;  and  the  current  nearly  carrying  me  otf  my  legs, 
compelled  me  reluctantly  to  use  the  gun  as  a  support  and  sounding 
rod  :  the  general  depth  averaged  from  my  waist  upwards  to  the  neck  ; 
for  a  minute  I  w'as  immersed  over  head,  but  regained  a  footing  without 
sacrificing  my  pack;  and  succeeded  in  crossing  safely.’ — Pp.  129,  130. 

His  next  attempt  at  fording  was  more  eventful.  Carried 
away  by  the  stream  he  would  unquestionably  have  perished, 
but  for  a  party  of  Mission  or  Catholic  Indians,  who  rescued  him 
from  his  peril.  ‘  On  recovering  my  senses,’  he  tells  us,  ‘  I 
found  myself  lying  on  my  back,  with  a  ponderous  and  exces¬ 
sively  ugly  squaw  laboring  to  pump  the  \vjiter  out  of  my 
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mouth  by  kneeling  oil  my  chest  with  a  heavy  pressure  sufficient 
to  break  my  ribs.  The  violence  of  her  exertions  had  disordered 
her  long  hair,  a*  mass  of  which  hung  over  my  mouth  and  face, 
smelling  strongly  and  odiously  of  tallow  and  fish.  She  seemed 
exceedingly  gratified  when  my  eyes  opened,  and  uttering  a  loud 
exclamation,  which  w^as  caught  up  by  a  dozen  others,  a  crowd 
gathered  around  us  with  torches  which  dazzled  my  eyes.’  The 
Indians  treated  him  kindly,  supplied  his  \vants,  restored  his 
equipment  and  gun,  and  parted  from  him  with  regret.  He 
iirrived  at  length  at  Stockton,  and  in  the  absence  of  better  ac¬ 
commodation,  settled  himself  to  sleep  beneath  a  waggon,  when 
he  was  suddenly  aroused  by  a  shriek  of  pain  and  horror  from 
a  neighboring  sleeper,  lire  cause  of  this  interruption,  unfold¬ 
ing  another  of  the  many  perils  of  the  region,  is  thus  detailed : — 

‘  He  was  a  hale,  gigantic  man,  of  about  thirty,  who  had  been  stung 
by  a  venomous  insect,  peculiar  to  that  country,  the  sting  of  which  he 
knew  to  be  mortal ;  a  convulsive  tremor  shook  his  frame,  and  tlic  per¬ 
spiration  dropped  from  his  brows,  as  he  stood  before  a  large  fire  with  his 
hands  clasped,  exclaiming,  “  The  Lord  have  mercy  on  my  soul !  ” 
Various  remedies  were  proposed,  but  he  shook  his  head :  “  No,”  said 
he,  “  die  I  must,”  and  thus  philosophically  he  resigned  himself  to  his 
fate.  He  had  been  a  volunteer  in  the  American  army,  and  with  several 
comrades,  had  returned  from  the  mines  to  winter.  Intelligence  of  this 
disaster  had  a  startling  effect  on  most  of  the  sleepers.  I,  as  well  as 
others,  from  a  morbid  curiosity,  watched  the  gradual  working  of  the 
venom.  The  doomed  man,  with  the  equanimity  of  a  Socrates,  joined 
in  conversation,  but  kept  drinking  large  draughts  of  brandy ;  violent 
spasms  soon  came  on,  and  he  shouted  for  more  liquor ;  his  features 
seen  by  the  lurid  light  of  the  fire  were  horrible  to  contemplate,  and  it 
was  not  without  violent  struggles  that  he  gave  up  the  ghost.’ — P.  143. 

From  Stockton  Mr.  Shaw  returned  to  Francisco  in  an  open  boat, 
w  ith  five  sailors,  whom  he  fortunately  met  with  at  the  former 
place,  and  w  ho  w  ere  induced  by  one  of  their  number,  bearing  the 
somewhat  equivocal  name  of  ^  Cockney  Bill,’  to  receive  him  to 
their  mess.  Of  the  hardships  he  endured  on  the  passage  wc 
cannot  speak,  nor  of  his  miserable  experience  in  this  ‘  ungodly 
city,  w  here  savage  acts  of  lawless  violence  w^ere  perpetrated  w  ith 
impunity.’  He  finally  quitted  Francisco  in  the  same  vessel  as 
had  brought  him  thither,  and  on  his  w^ay  to  Sydney  touched  at 
the  Sandwdeh  and  Navigator  Islands.  The  general  tone  of  our 
author’s  narrative  does  not  w^arrant  much  confidence  in  the  can¬ 
dor  of  his  strictures  on  the  operations  of  the  missionaries  in  the 
former  of  these  groups.  We  are  not,  therefore,  surprised  at 
the  disparaging  cliaracter  of  his  report.  It  is  just  such  as  might 
have  been  expected,  and  as  w’e  are  now  accustomed  to.  AV  hat 
occurs  at  home  is  frequently  misunderstood,  and  consequently 
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misrepresented ;  and  wc  need  not,  therefore,  wonder  that  casual 
visitors  in  distant  lands,  who  look  at  missionary  procedure  from  a 
distance,  and  through  a  distorted  medium,  should  make  reports 
respecting  it  which  are  alien  from  the  truth.  The  legitimate 
fruits  of  Christian  teaching  are  so  repugnant  to  the  tastes  of  a  large 
majority  of  men,  that  we  should  be  prepared  to  have  our  good 
evil  spoken  of.  It  has  been  so  in  all  ages,  and  amongst  all 
people,  jmd  the  tendency  to  this  evil  is  in  proportion  to  the 
alienation  of  an  observer  from  the  purity  and  saintship  of  God’s 
family.  We  are  not  disposed  to  maintain  that  missionaries  are 
immaculate,  but  we  do  say  that  their  integrity  and  usefulness 
have  been  made  apparent  in  proportion  as  their  labors  have 
been  sifted,  and  the  facts  of  their  history  known.  Our  author 
deals  in  general  statements,  which  it  is  difficult  to  meet,  but  there 
is  an  animus  conspicuous  throughout  the  whole,  which  is  far 
from  adding  to  the  weight  of  his  testimony.  Notwithstanding 
this  deduction,  however — which  wc  much  regret — wc  commend 
his  volume  to  our  readers.  Its  details  arc  deeply  interesting, 
and  in  the  way  of  warning  have  much  value,  while  his  crimina¬ 
tion  of  the  American  brethren — for  to  them  wc  suppose  he  refers 
— may  serve  to  prompt  an  investigation,  out  of  which  may  flow 
results  analogous  to  what  has  been  elicited  in  other  and  similar 
cases.  ■  If  in  any  instance  the  civil  power  has  been  employed  to 
aid  religion,  a  serious  blunder  and  crime  has  been  committed, 
and  the  sooner  it  is  known  the  better.  As  yet  wc  arc  uncon¬ 
vinced,  but  let  evidence  of  the  fact  be  adduced,  .and  wc  will  be 
amongst  the  first  and  the  most  earnest  to  denounce  it. 


Aut.  VI. — 1.  A  Tour  in  South  Africa^  tcith  Notices  of  Natal,  Mauritius, 
Madagascar,  Ceylon,  Egypt,  and  Palestine,  by  J.  J.  Freeman, 
Home  Secretary  of  the  London  Missionary  Society.  London : 
Snow.  1851. 

2.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Journals  of  Two  Visitations  in  1848  and  1850. 
By  the  Right  Rev.  Robert  Gray,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Cape 
Town.  London:  Rivingtons.  1849  and  1851 

From  the  sanguinary  scenes  recorded  by  general  history,  piety 
turns  with  grateful  joy  to  the  triumphs  of  religion.  These  arc 
of  a  different  order,  and  issue  in  a  more  glorious  result.  They 
have  to  do  with  the  territory  of  mind,  the  conquest  of  the  heart, 
the  victories  of  Christ.  Their  object  is  to  compel  (by  a  moral 
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influence)  every  man  to  be  a  conqueror  of  himself,  to  elevate 
degraded  humanity  to  the  summit  of  all  possible  excellence,  and 
thus  to  promote  the  glory  of  God.  They  aim  not  to  sweep  away 
political  dynasties,  or  to  destroy  the  partitions  or  landmarks  of 
the  earth ;  but  to  erect  the  empire  of  truth  and  happiness  in  the 
human  soul,  upon  the  ruins  of  idolatry,  superstition,  and  depra¬ 
vity. 

In  the  accomplishment  of  these  important  purposes,  the  provi¬ 
dence  of  God  has  employed  a  missionary  agency.  In  itself  it 
may  appear  feeble,  so  that  the  worldly-wdse  and  learned  have 
sometimes  deemed  it  infatuation  and  laughed  it  to  scorn.  Hut 
out  of  weakness  God  has  elicited  strength,  uttering  his  own 
voice  through  human  organs,  and  smiting  the  most  towering  pre¬ 
judices  to  the  ground,  by  wdiat  seemed  outwardly  the  least  ade¬ 
quate  and  efficacious  instrumentality.  From  the  very  beginning 
of  Christianity,  and,  in  fact,  as  an  essential  part  of  its  systematic 
operations,  ‘  it  has  pleased  God  by  the  foolishness  of  preach¬ 
ing  ’ — that  is  the  world’s  estimate — ‘  to  save  them  that  believe.’ 

Mistaking  the  character  of  the  gospel,  and  in  reality  ignorant 
of  its  true  design,  the  Jesuit  missions,  to  promote  their  own 
proselyting  politics,  endeavoured  to  render  Christianity  more 
palatable  to  the  heathen  by  perverting  its  statements  and  strip¬ 
ping  it  of  its  grand  peculiarities,  that  it  might  assume  no  igno¬ 
minious  or  offensive  aspect ;  and  their  signal  failure  has  been  a 
memento  of  their  folly  and  wickedness,  while  it  has  strengthened 
the  confidence  of  the  Protestant  world  in  the  ‘  simplicity  that  is 
in  Christ.’  The  plain  preaching  of  the  gospel  is  that  penetrat¬ 
ing  energy  wdiich  divine  wisdom  has  prepared,  and  which 
divine  grace  will  bless  to  deliver  man,  in  whatever  region,  from 
the  depths  of  apostasy  and  moral  ruin. 

The  largest  portion  of  a  century  has  elapsed  since  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  modern  missions,  and  we  are  now’  in  the  position 
to  ask,  with  some  intelligent  apprehension  of  the  subject,  what 
has  been  done,  what  is  doing,  and  what  may  yet  be  attempted ! 
These  three  questions  w  e  cannot,  indeed,  at  present  fully  investi¬ 
gate  ;  but  we  will  venture  to  offer  a  remark  or  two  on  the  first 
of  them  as  introductory  to  the  notice  of  the  volumes  in  hand. 

In  the  first  place,  in  looking  at  the  labours  of  sixty  or  seventy 
years,  during  which  so  much  time,  property,  and  life  have  been 
expended,  wdiile  so  many  prayers  nave  been  offered,  so  many 
societies  formed  for  the  evangelization  of  the  heathen,  and  so 
many  expectations  have  been  raised,  we  have  a  right  to  think 
that  something,  and  something  considerable  has  certainly  been 
accomplished  ;  otherwise  God’s  promises  respecting  the  success 
of  his  word  must  be  supposed  to  have  failed,  or  there  must  have 
been  an  essential  error  in  the  principle  or  mode  of  action.  Our 
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Attmpts  must  have  been  undermined  by  impurity  of  motive,  or 
thwarted  by  the  improper  methods  of  our  zeal.  Success,  hoTV- 
rver,  has  been  granted,  and  is  visible  to  every  one  who  takes 
even  the  most  cursory  glance  at  the  missionary  field.  Asia, 
Africa,  and  the  islands  of  the  distant  sea  attest  it.  Many  con¬ 
verts  have  been  won  from  heathenism  ;  many  barbarous  customs 
in  various  places  have  been  discontinued ;  many  prejudices  in 
yet  unsanctified  minds  have  been  subdued ;  many  hostile  tongues 
nave  been  silenced ;  many  languages  have  been  made  to  express 
the  sentiments  of  Christianity,  and  to  convey  its  Bible  to  some 
of  the  remotest  corners  of  the  globe ;  and  many  temples  of  wor¬ 
ship  scattered  through  the  desert  places  of  humanity,  are  occu¬ 
pied  with  the  assemblies,  and  resound  with  the  songs,  of  Zion. 

In  the  next  place,  it  is  to  be  fairly  presumed,  nay,  we  have 
abundant  evidences  of  the  fact,  that  much  more  is  actually  ac¬ 
complished  by  missionary  agency  than  meets  the  eye.  Perhaps, 
it  may  even  be  said,  that  the  superficial  effect  is  inferior  to  Avhat 
may  be  termed  in  a  sense  its  subterraneous  influence.  It  is 
beautiful  to  trace  the  meandei  ings  of  the  general  stream  of  life 
along  the  vales  of  public  and  obvious  operation  ;  but  meanwhile 
various  and  distant  places,  hidden  recesses,  or  wide-spread 
j)lains  are  irrigated  by  the  little  rills  of  individual  activity,  which 
shall  hereafter  manifest  their  efficiency,  ever  working  but  greatly 
concealed,  in  the  springing  up  of  a  spiritual  vegetation  that  will 
turn  the  wilderness  into  a  garden  of  the  Lord.  We  might  cite 
many  instances  already  occurring  in  the  field  of  missionary 
labour  of  this  kind,  and  we  particularly  suggest  the  idea,  as 
tending  to  enable  us  to  appreciate  correctly  the  character  of 
many  pious  and  indefatigable  servants  of  God,  who  may  have 
been  comparatively  overlooked  or  undervalued,  and  whose 
labours  have  been  ignorantly  depreciated  and  disi'steemed.  A 
missionary,  for  example,  goes  into  a  place  that  is  unpromising  or 
of  difficult  cultivation.  It  shall  not,  wc  suppose,  be  jin  unpeopled 
region,  or  say  that  it  is  even  a  large  and  populous  city.  'I'hcrc 
he  labours  amidst  idolatries,  discouragements  of  various  kinds, 
and  perhaps  of  dangers  too.  The  impression  produced  in  ten  or 
twenty  years  of  assiduous  effort  may  be  apparently  very  insigni¬ 
ficant  He  has  some  converts,  he  forms  a  small  church,  it  fluc¬ 
tuates  in  numbers,  suffers  greatly  from  the  wastes  of  mortality ; 
may  even  be  visited  by  divisions,  and  sometimes  diminished  by 
false  profession,  and  only  survives  in  the  persons  of  fifteen  or 
fivc-and-twenty  members.  And  what  arc  these,  it  is  said,  in 
such  a  world  of  heathenism  ?  Is  this  all,  after  years  of  toil  and  a 
vast  expenditure  ?  Is  this  handful  the  only  harvest  from  the 
seed  that  has  been  profusely  sowm  ?  In  replv  to  these  questions 
many  considerations  might  be  advanced.  The  Saviour  did  not 
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despise  his  ‘  little  flock  ’ — the  measure  of  success  is  not  the  rule 
of  duty — prosperity  to  a  remarkable  degree  has  not  unfrequent ly 
ensued  upon  self-denying  and  almost  solitary  labours,  which  has 
been  traceable  to  the  silent  and  secret  influence  of  the  past,  as 
preparatory  to  the  future,  more  than  to  immediate  and  present 
effort — the  effect  of  character  in  an  individual  missionary  upon 
the  minds  and  habits  of  those  who,  nevertheless,  stand  aloof  from 
his  direct  operations,  and  especially,  what  is  now  in  our  view, 
the  usefulness  arising  from  the  multiplication  of  agency  beyond 
his  own  sphere,  and  yet  by  his  means.  In  the  course  of  time, 
many  who  have  been  converted  by  his  instrumentality,  are  dis¬ 
persed  among  other  and  distant  tribes.  Each  becomes  in  his 
place  an  antagonist  of  heathenism,  a  light  in  some  dark  and  un¬ 
known  village,  the  originator  of  another  Christian  society,  which, 
but  for  his  primary  connexion  with  the  small  and  possibly 
dwindling  community,  whence  he  came  in  the  spirit  and  ])ower 
of  the  gospel,  might  never  have  existed.  Thus,  though  the 
church  in  question  may  be  small,  the  members  of  that  church, 
dispersed  by  various  circumstances,  may  have  a  wide  and 
powerful  influence,  commissioned  by  Erovidcnce  or  driven  by 
piTsccution,  as  in  the  first  days  of  Christianity,  into  otlur 
regions. 

Further,  on  the  other  hand,  we  must  not,  in  estimating  justly 
the  ])resent  result  of  missionary  undertakings,  be  disregardful  of 
the  fact,  that,  in  some  respects,  less  may  have  been  accomjdishcd 
th.an  wc  have  been  led  to  suppose,  and  that  disappointments  with 
regard  to  progress  have  been  the  consequence.  IVIen  of  dif¬ 
ferent  temperaments  view  the  general  state  of  things  and  their 
own  labours  difl’ercntly.  As  they  are  themselves  of  a  slow  or 
sanguine  cast,  as  they  arc  naturally  cautious,  timid,  and  self- 
suspicious,  or  ardent,  bold,  and  confident,  their  communications 
will  partake  of  the  particular  hue  of  their  own  minds.  Some 
will  deal  more  in  naked  facts ;  others,  in  imaginative  descrip¬ 
tions  ;  the  pages  of  the  one  will  be  colourless,  those  of  the  other 
glowing  with  enthusiasm.  It  is  not  every  one  that  can  write 
wdth  frigid  exactness ;  nor,  in  fact,  every  reader  or  every  society 
that  is  susceptible  of  a  precisely  accurate  impression,  where  their 
own  prepossessions  and  calculations  have  disposed  them  to  hail 
every  indication  of  even  the  smallest  success.  But,  although 
exaggerated  statements  (w  ith  no  purpose,  how  ever,  of  deceiving) 
and  exaggerated  estimates  (still  with  no  intention  of  deducing 
fidse  conclusions)  may  have  somewhat  afifected  plain  historical 
realities,  and  for  these,  on  every  ground  of  justice  and  kindness 
we  must  make  due  allow  ance,  yet  there  is  enough  in  every  field 
of  missionary  operation  to  encourage  hope,  to  justify  perse¬ 
verance,  and  to  inspire  a  prayerful  reliance  on  Divine  promises. 
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Again,  there  is  another  point  to  which  w’e  woultl  just  refer, 
though  it  is  of  a  nature  to  require  a  larger  space  for  discussion 
tlian  can  he  now  devoted  to  it — perhaps  the  subject  may  be 
hereafter  resumed — we  mean,  the  tenacity  with  which  particular 
stations  arc  frequently  retained,  and  the  generally  centralizing 
character  of  missionary  enterprise.  With  regard  to  the  former, 
have  we  not  our  Master’s  authority  for  the  relinquishment  of 
unpromising  localities,  so  that  if  not  received  or  encouraged  in 
one  place,  should  not  societies  adopt  and  our  agents  proceed  to 
others  t  And  with  regard  to  the  latter,  it  may  be  inquired,  is  the 
course  which  our  Saviour  has  so  emphatically  required,  rejilly 
pursued,  to  go  forth  into  all  nations,  and  preach  the  gospel  to 
every  creature  We  fix  a  missionary  here  and  another  there  ; 
we  not  only  form  churches,  build  chapels,  and  contribute  large 
funds  to  aid  the  proceedings  of  missionaries  in  their  chosen  and 
often  limited  spheres,  but  keep  them  there  ;  sometimes,  perhaps, 
in  defiance  of  circumstances,  and  amidst  the  loudest  calls  of  Pro¬ 
vidence  for  a  more  wdde-extending  itincrantcy.  Even  at  the 
hazard  of  some  decay  from  abandonment,  though  this  we  verily 
believe  by  proper  management  'would  be  seldom,  it  might  be 
wise,  useful,  and  scriptural,  to  break  up  the  fallow  ground  in 
other  places  of  spiritual  destitution,  and  go  fortli  like  the  sower 
from  land  to  land,  till  the  whole  world  shall  be  cultivated. 

Two  circumstances  have  contributed,  since  the  establishment 
of  missions,  materially  to  aid  their  advancement,  in  a  manner 
which  may  be  termed  indirect.  The  first  of  these  arises  out  of 
an  evil.  Unceasing  toil,  continued  for  years,  and  in  climates 
unfavourable  to  European  constitutions,  has  rendered  it  ab¬ 
solutely  necessary  that  missionaries  should,  from-.time  to  time, 
return  to  their  native  land  for  the  restoration  of  health.  Some 
have  persevered  too  long  in  nobly  carrying  out  their  con¬ 
scientious  sense  of  duty,  in  occupying  their  chosen  spheres  of 
exertion,  and  perished  on  the  field.  Over  these  we  have  wept 
with  the  profoundest  sympathy ;  and  cherish  their  memories  as 
heroes  encircled  'wdth  a  halo  of  glory,  however,  for  themselves, 
and  for  the  general  cause,  perhaps  somewhat  mistaken  in  their 
decision.  Others,  assured  that  they  must  either  die  or  for  a 
season  return,  have  obtained  the  sanction  of  their  directing  body 
for  the  latter  alternative.  The  result  has  proved  every  wMy 
beneficial.  They  have  not  only  been  renewed  in  vigour,  but 
while  regaining  that  vigour,  and  before  expatriating  themselves 
once  more,  have  become  exceedingly  useful  in  promoting  the 
missionary  cause,  by  communicating  important  information, 
reviving  and  extending  the  missionary  feeling  at  home,  «and 
enabling  their  friends  and  supporters  to  take  a  more  distinct 
and  definite  view,  and,  therefore,  to  cherish  a  deeper  interest  in 
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particular  localities  and  particular  men.  Erroneous  conclusions 
have  thus  been  corrected,  facilities  or  difficulties  in  the  j)ro- 
pagation  of  the  gospel  in  various  directions  have  been  better 
understood,  a  power  of  realization  has  been  created,  and  the 
expiring  embers  of  missionary  enthusiasm,  in  some  cases,  have 
been  rcinfiamed. 

The  second  circumstance  is  that  of  the  respective  societies 
engaged  in  missionary  undertakings,  sending  forth  individuals 
of  known  character  and  trustworthiness  from  their  body,  as 
deputations,  to  visit  the  various  countries  and  localities  where 
their  agents  have  been  labouring,  lly  this  means  committees 
have  looked  as  with  their  own  eyes  on  these  fields,  and  heard 
with  their  ow’n  ears,  the  sentiments  of  their  exp.atriated  brethren  ; 
so  that  they  have  been  able  to  comprehend  their  efforts  and  their 
requirements.  Moreover,  the  missionaries  have  derived  the 
greatest  encouragement  in  their  solitudes  from  this  free  and  fra¬ 
ternal  intercourse,  the  link  of  connexion  has  been  strengthened 
between  them  and  the  parent  societies,  and  they,  too,  have 
received  details  of  information  calculated  to  guide  their  judg¬ 
ment  and  regulate  their  communications. 

W  e  are  thus  brought  immediately  to  the  volume  wdiich  stands 
first  at  the  head  of  this  article  and  its  lamented  author.  At  tlic 
very  moment  of  w'riting  the  intelligence  has  arrived  of  his 
death :  an  event  w  hich  the  Christian  world  will  deeply  deplore. 
Mr.  Freeman  w^as  a  man  of  eminent  qualifications  for  the  work 
assigned  him.  He  was  amiable,  ardent,  intelligent,  and  un¬ 
daunted.  He  was  early  imbued  w  ith  the  missionary  spirit — liad 
himself  laboured  diligently  and  successfully,  amidst  great  diffi¬ 
culties,  in  the  missionary  field — was  held  in  the  highest  estimation 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  knew  well  how  to  give  advice, — and 
how  to  look  at  political  affairs  in  relation  to  the  w  clfare  of  the 
Church  arwd  the  world.  His  opinions  were  deliberately  formed, 
and  candidly,  but  with  becoming  firmness,  expressed.  He  made 
the  w’orld  of  missions  his  own,  dw'clt  in  all  its  interests,  and, 
while  working  effectually  and  specifically  for  one  society, 
manifested  a  cosmSpolito  catholicity  for  all. 

The  Directors  of  the  I.ondon  Missionary  Society,  having 
numerous  missionary  stations  in  South  Africa,  in  the  autumn  of 
1848,  requested  Mr.  Freeman  to  proceed  to  the  Cape  of  Cood 
Hope,  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  their  circumstances  ;  then 
to  visit  the  island  of  Mauritius,  and  afterwards  j)articularly  to 
inquire  into  the  state  of  the  native  Christians  in  Madagascar. 
Having  accomplished  this  important  task,  he  extended  his 
journey  to  Ceylon,  and  returned  through  Egypt  and  Falestine 
to  England,  in  the  present  year.  Besides  information  of  a 
strictly  missionary  character,  he  has  introduced  into  the  narra- 
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tivc  many  incidental  matters,  especially  in  relation  to  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  Cape  Colony  and  the  KalKr  war. 

In  the  first,  second,  and  third  chapters,  we  are  furnished  with 
an  account  of  the  various  mission  stations  and  institutions  of  the 
colony.  Having  quitted  the  Cape,  passed  through  the  large 
district  of  Swellendam,  w  ith  its  extensive  flocks  of  fine  woollcd 
shecj),  he  proceeded  to  the  institution  of  Zuurbraak,  tw^elvc 
miles  in  advance.  Of  this  w  e  have  the  following  account : — 

‘  My  impressions  on  entering  the  village  of  Zuurbraak,  and  passing 
through  a  portion  of  it  to  the  Mission  premises,  were  on  the  whole 
pleasing,  and  yet  somewhat  sombre.  There  are  some  signs  of  im¬ 
provement.  Some  houses  are  rebuilding,  but  many  huts  yet  remain. 
There  are  gardens,  but  they  want  enclosures.  There  is  not  all  one 
wishes  to  see,  as  proof  that  so  much  has  been  done  for  the  people’s 
improvement.  Yet,  when  I  compare  what  exists  with  the  past,  and 
think  of  two  hundred  families  residing  here,  so  far  advanced  as  they 
are,  I  am  grateful,  encouraged,  and  even  joyous.  All  are  decently 
housed  to  what  they  formerly  were, — in  far  better  condition  than  the 
peasantry  of  England  in  the  palmy  days  of  Elizabeth,  or  the  peasantry 
of  Ireland  now’, — they  are  comfortably  clad  in  fabrics  of  English 
manufacture ;  all  arc  on  the  way  to  a  higher  civilization,  and  all  enjoy 
the  ordinances  of  religion. 

‘  Besides  attending  the  usual  public  services  on  the  Sunday,  I  went 
in  the  afternoon  to  the  schools.  The  adults  were  in  the  chapel,  the 
children  in  the  school-room.  Of  the  former  I  found  one  hundred  and 
fifty  men,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  women  in  the  classes ;  of  the 
latter,  about  one  hundred  and  forty.  I  heard  most  of  the  classes  read 
a  little.  About  twenty  or  thirty  women  read  with  very  creditable 
facility ;  some  of  them  with  great  ease.  Some  old  persons  are  also 
doing  their  best,  though  evidently  commencing  rather  too  late  in  life 
to  make  much  progress.  But  it  is  a  sight  worth  looking  at — spectacles 
employed  to  learn  A  B  C.  Cato  began  Greek  at  eighty. 

*  After  school  a  prayer-meeting  was  held.  The  natives  conducted 
the  devotional  exercises ;  and  I  must  say  they  did  so  with  intelligence, 
simplicity,  and  apparent  fervour.  A  native  woman  pitched  the  well- 
know  n  tunes  of  Devizes,  Derby,  and  Mariner's,  familiar  to  my  cars 
from  my  youth  upward.  In  the  morning  we  had  had  the  Old  Hun¬ 
dredth,  and  Irish.  The  voice  of  joy  and  rejoicing  is  in  the  tabernacles 
of  the  righteous.  It  was  often  exhilarating,  amidst  African  journey¬ 
ing,  to  hear  the  songs  of  Zion  from  musical  native  voices,  to  notes  so 
jubilant  in  one's  ow’n  land.’ — Pp.  19,  20. 

Mr.  Freeman  complains,  very  justly,  of  the  unmerited  obloquy 
which  has  been  cast  upon  the  missionaries,  to  w  hose  charactcT 
and  exertions  he  truly  affirms  the  present  advanced  state  of 
civilization  amongst  the  Hottentots  and  coloured  population  is 
principally  owing.  The  public  arc  indcbt(‘d  to  them  for  having, 
merely  by  their  moral  influence,  without  a  shadow  of  legal 
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authority,  saved  the  expense  of  institutions  required  for  the 
assemblages  of  the  people,  and  given  that  impulse  to  civilization 
which  is  observable  in  the  erection  of  houses  for  themselves,  and 
providing  many  comforts,  under  the  most  unfavourable  circum¬ 
stances,  without  any  recognised  individual  right  to  the  soil,  or 
even  their  own  capital,  which  they  have  fixed  upon  it.  And 
much  more  might  and  would  be  done,  if  they  w'ere  more 
encouraged  by  lair  wages  and  kind  treatment  instead  of  threats 
and  the  lash. 

Our  ‘  traveller’  visited,  enroutCy  the  celebrated  Cango  caverns, 
in  the  district  of  George,  which  are  said  to  be  far  superior  to 
the  caves  of  Elora  and  Elephanta,  in  extent  and  grandeur. 
The  entrance  he  describes  as  vast  and  imposing;  a  porch 
befitting  these  subterranean  and  ‘crystal*  palaces.  Many  of 
the  rooms  are  thirty,  forty,  fifty,  and  sixty  feet  in  height,  so 
large  as  not  to  be  seen  at  one  view,  and  filled  with  millions  of 
stalactites,  meeting  the  stalazma  on  the  ground,  in  all  variety  of 
forms.  You  are  transported  into  a  region,  'with  which  nothing 
above-ground  can  be  compared,  and  where  you  stand  ‘  amidst 
the  silent  w  ork  of  untold  ages,  perhaps  thousands  of  ages and 
this  process  of  crystallization  is  continually  going  on  in  those 
hidden  recesses,  which  the  light  of  lamps  only  discloses  to  the 
wondering  explorer,  who  seems  suddenly  transported  into  a 
kind  of  new  creation. 

The  remarks  of  our  author  on  the  preparation  of  a  native 
agency,  as  the  great  desideratum  in  all  Christian  missions,  arc  in 
harmony  wdth  the  rising  feeling  now’  prevalent  in  perhaps  every 
body  of  missionary  directors.  With  wdiatever  hesitation  this 
subject  was  formerly  regarded,  it  is  now  forced  upon  the  atten¬ 
tion  and  convictions  of  the  most  reluctant.  It  is  perceived 
clearly  that  the  immense  expenditure  both  of  men  and  money 
required  to  evangelize  the  w’orld  by  a  European  agency  cannot 
be  provided ;  that  it  is  difficult  to  maintain  even  the  present 
limited  scale  of  operations ;  and  that  a  w’cll  prepared  native 
agency  is  of  all  other  methods  the  best  adapted  to  supply  the 
existing  necessities,  and  in  accordance  with  some  of  the  earliest 
phuis  of  propagating  Christianity. 

The  fourth  and  fifth  chapters  relate  to  British  Kaffraria  and 
Madoor’s  country.  They  cannot  be  too  often  presented  to  the 
consideration  of  the  people  and  Government  at  home ;  and  wc 
confess  w’e  read  them  with  emotions  of  shame  and  indig¬ 
nation  at  the  conduct  of  men  in  power.  If  one-tenth  ol  the 
money,  as  our  author  remarks,  expended  in  w’ar  w  ith  the  Kaffirs 
during  the  last  fifteen  years  had  been  expended  on  the  agricul¬ 
tural  improvement  of  the  country,  the  other  nine-tenths  might 
have  been  spareil.  It  is  plain  enough  in  one  word  that  the 
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KafHrs  have  been  irritated  into  resistance  and  rebellion  by 
oppression,  and  then  robbed  by  armed  injustice. 

^^’c  do  not  accuse  the  Government  of  entertaining  the  mon¬ 
strous  notions  which  are  held  by  some,  but  we  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying,  that  they  have  sanctioned  proceedings  of  the  most 
atrocious  kind,  and  have  winked  at  spoliation  and  injustice,  prac¬ 
tised,  too,  on  their  owm  confederates,  whose  loyalty  has  been  their 
ruin ;  that  they  have  indicated  no  small  degree  of  liking  to  that 
territorial  aggrandizement,  which  the  history  of  all  nations  proves 
can  only  be  accomplished  by  fraud,  cajolery,  and  violence ;  that, 
under  one  futile  pretence  and  another,  they  have  eontrived  to 
deny  constitutional  rights  to  a  ])cople  that  are  eager  to  possess, 
and  would  know  how  to  use,  them  ;  and,  finally,  they  arc  still 
pertinaciously  j)ursuing  a  course  which  will,  in  all  probability, 
end  in  disiister,  and  assuredly  in  dishonour.  I  hc  history  of  ]H)or 
Madoor  and  his  people,  the  events  connected  with  the  cxcite- 
nuMit  generally  in  the  Kat  River  district,  the  (iriqua  wrongs, 
with  the  multitudinous  miseries  of  the  Kaflir  war,  arising  out  ol‘ 
the  wretched  system  of  the  Colonial  Administration,  sufliciently 
attest  these  statements.  Poor  Madoor!  He  had  even  served 
the  colony  well,  and  had  materially  assisted  to  preserve  that  part 
of  the  border  from  invasion  during  the  last  war,  had  with  his 
people  served  the  Government  for  three  years,  and  then,  instead 
of  recom])ensc,  his  country  was  j)roclaiined  to  be  British  terri¬ 
tory  !  Sir  H.  Smith,  it  was  believed,  promised  to  add  this  dis¬ 
trict,  and  also  that  of  'rambookie,  to  the  colony,  in  order  to  con¬ 
ciliate  the  l^oers  in  the  south,  'i  he  touching  appeals  of  Madoor, 
in  tw'o  letters  to  the  Mr.  Freeman,  one  of  which  we  transcribe, 
ought  to  make  a  deep  impression : — 

‘  “  In  the  year  1837,  the  teachers  and  friends  at  Kat  River  brought 
us,  by  means  of  God’s  word,  out  of  the  ravines  and  rocks,  and  they  col¬ 
lected  us  in  this  place.  This  word  of  God  is  received  by  many  of  my 
people.  The  people  of  Kat  River  have  supplied  us  with  jdoughs  and 
oxen,  vegetables  and  clothing,  sent  to  us  in  waggons ;  and  some  of 
these  things  even  came  from  England.  For  all  that  which  I  possess, 
1  am  indebted  to  the  gospel  and  the  Government.  Who  had  ever 
thought  that  Bushmen  would  learn  and  become  civilized  ?  but  ‘  God 
takes  the  poor  from  the  dust,  and  sets  the  solitary  in  families.’  Ihe 
Lord  hath  done  much  for  us. 

‘  “  In  18  46,  the  Government  sought,  through  the  medium  of  our  in¬ 
structors,  that  we  should  assist  the  English  against  the  Kaffirs,  and  be 
united.  We  did  .so ;  we  left  our  all,  even  without  wages  or  clothing 
for  our  wives  and  children.  We  have  for  nearly  three  years  served  the 
(lovcrnmcnt,  and  the  Government  j)romisc<l  to  do  all  that  was  right  to 
me,  aiul  to  secure  my  lands.  But  now,  the  (iovernment  has  taken  my 
land  in  [meaning,  within  the  colonial  boundary^,  without  saying  any¬ 
thing  to  me,  and  has,  besides,  imposed  a  tax  of  I/,  on  every  head  of  a 
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family,  which  sum  is  so  great,  that  it  will  drive  back  again  my  poor 
people ;  because,  as  I  have  above  300  people  under  me,  they  would 
have  to  pay  300/.  yearly.  The  Government  cannot  raise  this  tax  among 
the  KafRrs,  because  it  would  stir  up  war;  but  we,  and  the  Tambookies, 
and  Fingoes,  and  Hottentots,  who  were  on  the  side  of  the  Government, 
and  because  we  are  mild,  are  made  to  endure  the  tax.  I  hope  that 
you,  sir,  will  lay  to  heart  our  circumstances,  for  the  society  is  our  father 
and  special  friend.”  ’ — P.  120. 

Hut,  after  recommending  our  readers  to  study  attentively  the 
fifth  and  sixth  chapters  of  this  volume,  we  quit  this  vexatious 
subject  with  one  brief  and  general  observation  respecting  the 
position  of  the  Hottentots,  from  the  pen  of  our  author  : — 

‘  Even  after  the  Kaffir  wars  of  1835  and  1846,  the  Hottentots  had 
still  to  wage  the  old  struggle  against  prejudice.  In  vain  had  they 
stood  in  the  breach,  and  covered  the  eolonists  from  many  assaults.  A 
powerful  party  hates  them,  and  the  Government  still  halts  between  two 
opinions  respecting  them.  It  dares  not,  and  can  hardly  wish  to  coun¬ 
tenance  the  avowed  object  of  many  to  destroy  their  freedom,  and  directly 
make  them  drudges.  But  its  acts  tend  to  their  ruin.  It  appoints  over 
them  magistrates  who  must  side  with  their  enemies — who  are  their 
enemies — and  whom  it  rebukes  too  late  when  acting  hostilely  against 
them.  A  ray  rant  law — in  effect,  the  old  system  of  forced  service — is 
perpetually  asked  for ;  which  the  Government  encourages,  by  leaving 
the  questions  open  to  consideration,  and  by  denying  to  the  Hottentots 
the  share  of  the  public  lands  which  is  their  right,  and  would  effectually 
check  vagrancy.  The  Government  even  encourages  the  foolish,  wicked 
outcry  against  missionary  institutions,  by  leaving  their  continuance 
open  to  doubt.  Thus  there  has  grown  up  an  alarm  in  the  minds  of  the 
Hottentots,  productive  of  the  w’orst  effects;  and  that  alarm  is  justified 
by  the  way  in  which  they  have  lately  been  treated.’ — Pp.  141,  142. 

The  account  of  the  Hechuana  country  and  Hechuana  missions 
continued  in  the  twelfth  chapter,  is  highly  interesting  and  im¬ 
portant.  Here  our  old  friend  and  fiivourite,  Mr.  Moffat,  comes 
upon  the  scene.  From  him  and  his  wife,  with  other  members  of 
the  Mission  committee  present,  a  cordial  welcome,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  was  received  at  the  village  of  Kuruman.  The 
Mission  ‘premises  there,  w’ith  the  w  alled  gardens  opposite  to 
them,  form  a  wide  and  long  street.  The  chapel  is  an  excellent 
stone  building.  Mr.  Moffat’s  residence  is  near,  and  Mr.  Hamil¬ 
ton’s  on  the  other  side,  now'  occupied  by  Mr.  Ashton.  The  gar¬ 
dens  are  w'ell  stocked  with  fruit-trees  Jind  vegetables.  Thus 
some  few  comforts  are  obtained  by  the  mission  families,  not  a 
little  needed  in  these  distant  regions  of  South  Africa.  The  chapel 
is  spacious,  the  people  comfortably  dressed,  the  school  prosper¬ 
ous,  and  the  whole  aspect  of  the  congregation  encouraging.  Ihe 
printing-office  is  in  ^ood  condition.  In  future,  Mr.  Ashton  will 
succeed  Mr.  Moffat  m  the  superintendence  of  it,  while  the  latter 
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will  devote  himself  to  the  translation  and  revision  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures.  Kuruman  is  the  high  road  to  the  interior,  and  is  a  source 
of  influence  in  numerous  directions.  In  all  probability,  another 
missionary  will  be  required  there  in  live  or  seven  years.  ]\Ir. 
Moffat  accompanied  Mr.  Freeman  on  a  long  journey  to  Kolobcrg, 
through  various  places,  where  attentive  hearers  were  gained ; 
though,  at  present,  little  of  Christian  influence  is  to  be  seen. 
The  character  of  the  people,  however,  encourages  hope.  It 
might  be  a  great  benefit  to  Africa,  if  England  would  purchase 
Delagoa  Bay  from  the  Portuguese,  and  their  whole  line  of  coast 
on  the  east  of  Africa,  including  Mosambique.  The  effect  would 
be  to  open  a  friendly  communication  with  all  the  tribes  in  the 
interior  of  Eastern,  Central,  and  Southern  Africa.  This  com¬ 
munication  might  be  extended  to  the  Great  Lake  lately  disco¬ 
vered,  and  tribes  bordering  on  it.  It  would  enable  the  British 
Government  to  exercise  its  influence  and  control  over  the  emi¬ 
grant  Boers,  who  are  spreading  themselves  over  these  regions, 
and  destroying  many  native  tribes.  A  vast  field  would  be  oj)ened 
to  enterprise,  commerce,  humanity,  emigration,  and  direct  mis¬ 
sionary  effort.  This  would,  doubtless,  be  an  extension  of  terri¬ 
tory  by  fair  means,  and,  in  our  view,  were  it  thought  of,  chiefly 
hailed  for  the  last  object,  the  evangelization  of  the  scattered 
tribes.  At  Koloberg,  the  chief  Sechele  has  made  an  op('n  profes¬ 
sion  of  Christianity,  and  his  dress  is  wholly  European.  Dr.  Living¬ 
ston  commenced  the  station  at  this  place,  which  is  upwards  of 
‘^00  miles  northerly  from  Kuruman.  In  1849  he  made  a  tour 
to  assist  two  benevolent  travellers,  Messrs.  Murray  and  Oswell, 
to  ex])lore  the  unknown  regions  to  the  north,  and  reached  a 
pt)int  600  miles  from  Koloberg,  and  found  a  character  in  the 
people  of  the  desert  called  Bakoba,  inviting  missionary  effort. 
In  1850,  Dr.  Livingston  performed  a  second  journey,  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  missionary  enterprise.  There  is  a  station 
at  Mamusa,  230  miles  south-west  from  Koloberg,  where  Mr. 
Boss  labours  among  a  population  of  about  4,000,  consisting 
of  four  tribes.  Borigclory  is  an  out-station  ;  and  Lekallone 
is  mentioned  as  a  large  and  important  field  of  missionary 
operation,  supplied  by  Mr.  Helmorc.  There  is  a  population 
of  about  1,200,  and  a  congregation  of  600,  half  of  whom  are 
communicants. 

In  the  thirteenth  chapter,  Mr.  Freeman  furnishes  an  account 
of  his  visit  to  the  Orange  River  sovereignty.  In  the  fourteenth 
chapter,  the  Basuto  country  and  French  missions  are  dcscrilK’d. 
His  remarks  on  this  subject  are  most  striking.  M  e  must,  under 
the  constraint  of  space,  pass  over  these,  and  the  following  chapter 
on  Natal,  only  giving  an  extract,  which  contains  a  very  remark¬ 
able  statement : — 
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*'  It  is  an  important  feature  in  this  mission  station  at  Morija,  that  it 
)>088es8e8  so  much  facility  for  village  teaching.  There  are  not  fewer 
than  278  villages  regularly  visited  by  various  members  of  the  church. 
These  visitors  consist  of  twenty-two  bands,  and  they  have  allotted  to 
them  so  many  villages  as  they  can  respectively  undertake  to  visit. 
Usually  the  bands  consist  of  about  six  members  of  the  church.  In 
fifty-three  of  the  villages  there  are  members  of  the  church  residing, 
some  more,  some  less ;  most  of  the  villagers,  therefore,  it  is  evident,  arc 
still  heathen^  though  some  among  them  occasionally  attend  the  preach¬ 
ing.  The  population  in  the  district  thus  visited  may  amount  to  about 
12,000,  and  as  these  are  brought  within  the  sound  of  divine  truth, 
through  the  medium  of  the  station,  it  is  obvious  that  a  very  large 
amount  of  moral  influence  is  exercised  in  the  country  by  this  particular 
mission.  A  regular  account  is  kept  of  the  villages,  the  members,  and 
the  bands  of  visitors.  There  are  320  members  in  church-fellowship, 
and  nearly  50  candidates.  The  station  being  farther  from  the  seat  of 
war,  has  not  suffered  so  much  deterioration  as  other  stations. 

‘  All  the  mission  premises  here  were  built  by  Mr.  Macder,  and  they 
arc  very  neatly  and  appropriately  constructed.  His  own  house,  and 
study  particularly,  arc  models  of  neatness,  in  a  land  so  uncivilized. 
'Uhe  present  chapel  is  in  the  form  of  a  T.  It  has  an  carthern  pulpit, 
and  there  are  a  few  earthern  seats  for  the  hearers  ;  most  of  the  people 
bring  their  scats  with  them,  a  ver}’  incommodious  plan.  They  are  of 
all  sizes  and  shapes  ;  not  a  few  are  the  stumps  of  trees,  or  roots,  which 
have  so  grown  and  arc  so  gnarled,  that  a  person  can  just  manage  to  sit 
on  them  without  being  tilted  over  or  raised  too  high  from  the  ground. 
Timber  is  obtained  for  the  new  chapel,  and  I  presume  there  will  be 
scats  provided  of  a  better  kind ;  for  though  it  is  no  annoyance  or 
humiliation  to  a  native  to  sit  on  the  ground,  it  is  opposed  to  “  civiliza¬ 
tion”  and  improvement ;  it  spoils  good  clothes,  and  makes  the  wearer 
less  willing  to  use,  or  even  to  obtain  them.  The  first  step  here  in  civi¬ 
lization  seems  to  be,  putting  on  European  clothing ;  and  the  second 
step  is,  to  sit  on  some  kind  of  seat  instead  of  the  earth.’ — Pp.  329,  330. 

It  appears  from  the  sixteenth  chapter,  that  Mr.  Freeman,  aft  or 
returning  for  a  short  time  to  the  Cape,  left  on  the  I3th  of  July, 
1850,  for  the  Mauritius,  w  here  he  found  the  mission-stations 
both  at  Port  Louis  and  Moka  in  a  favourable  state.  In  a  con¬ 
versation  w'ith  Paoly,  a  native  of  Madagascar,  who  is  employed 
by  the  London  Missionary  Society  as  an  evangelist  among  Ins 
countrymen,  he  learnt  that  there  were  no  fewer  fifiij  natives 
of  Madagascar,  resident  in  Port  Louis,  wdio,  according  to  Paoly’s 
opinion,  might  be  regarded  as  genuine  Christians.  Others  also 
inhabit  Moka,  and  different  parts  of  the  island.  Three  or  lour 
hundred,  on  the  wdiolc,  are  connected  w  ith  the  Christian  congre¬ 
gations.  Alas,  for  Madagascar  itself  !  there  seems  no  hope  lor  it 
under  the  rule  of  the  present  queen.  Were  the  young  prince 
advanced  to  pow’er,  there  is  every  reason  to  expect  a  cliange  ol 
policy.  Recent  intelligence  is  of  an  appalling  nature.  ()[)prcs- 
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sion  drives  many  of  the  Christians  there  to  attempt  an  escape  ; 
but  when  apprehended  by  the  queen’s  troops,  they  have  been 
sold  as  slaves  to  Arab  merchants  on  the  western  coast,  and  some 
taken  to  Mohilla,  where  a  few  have  been  ransomed  by  the 
friendly  chief,  a  daughter  of  the  late  Ramanetaka,  cousin  of  the 
late  Radama.  From  these  natives  information  has  been  received 
of  the  sufferings  of  the  Christians.  In  May,  1850,  officers  were 
sent  to  apprehend  them  at  a  distance  from  Antananarivo,  where 
they  were  found  assembled  in  a  chapel  for  worship  in  large 
numbers.  Four  of  the  Christian  nobles  of  the  land  were  con¬ 
demned  to  death  at  the  stake,  and  fourteen  Christians  were 
thrown  over  the  steep  rock  of  Ampahamarinana.  Being  bound 
with  cords,  they  were  suspended  for  a  time  over  the  precipice, 
and  asked  if  they  w  ould  take  the  oath  never  to  transgress  again ; 
on  their  steady  refusal,  the  cords  were  let  go,  and  they  w'ere 
dashed  to  pieces.  Penalties  and  punishments  have  been  imposed 
on  all  the  rest,  w  hose  total  number  amounted  to  upw^ards  of 
sixteen  hundred.  Here  w^as  a  display  of  character  worthy  of  the 
noblest  days  of  Christianity,  and  emulative  of  the  glory  of  her 
most  illustrious  martyrs.  That  blood,  however,  is  but  a  seed 
sow’n,  which,  we  trust,  will  hereafter  spring  up  in  a  luxuriant 
vegetation  of  Christian  communities.  The  Head  of  the  Church 
often  works  mightily  by  the  sufferings  of  his  saints,  whose  talcs 
of  woe  shall  not  be  recorded  in  the  pages  of  history  in  vain,  and 
w  hose  names  shall  be  had  in  everlasting  rcmcnd)rance ;  and 
although  we  have  not  the  grounds  of  certainty  in  such  a  calcula¬ 
tion,  yet  the  frequent  appearances  of  Providence  in  past  times  on 
behalf  of  the  depressed  and  persecuted  Church,  sustains  the  hope 
that  Madagascar  will  eventually,  and  perhaps  at  no  distant  j)eriod, 
emerge  from  her  heathenish  thraldom  into  the  light  and  liberty 
of  the  ‘  glorious  gospel.’ 

We  cannot  follow  Mr.  Freeman,  in  his  remaining  chapters,  to 
Ceylon,  Egypt,  and  Palestine,  but  recommend  our  readers  to  do 
so.  The  volume  is  full  of  useful  information.  It  is  written  with 
much  simplicity  and  clearness;  and, without  any  apparent  effort, 
places  you  everywhere  on  the  very  spot,  and  amidst  the  interest¬ 
ing  associations  described.  The  sound  judgment  of  men  and 
things,  and  the  extreme  candour  which  pervades  it  in  admitting 
what  is  unfavourable,  assures  us  of  its  absolute  truth.  It  is  a 
valuable  legacy  to  the  Christian  Church,  and  a  fine  specimen- 
page  for  future  missionary  historians. 

We  are  gratified  to  possess  the  means  of  comparing  Mr. 
I  reeman’s  statements  with  those  which  are  given  in  the  Bishop 
of  Capetown’s  volume,  named  in  conjunction  with  his  at  the 
head  of  this  article.  T  he  former  part  of  it  consists  of  a  journal 
of  Dr.  Cray’s  primary  visitation  through  his  diocese,  published 
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bjr  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  witliout  any 
direct  sanction  from  himself,  hut  hy  permission  of  his  family,  to 
whom  his  private  journals  were  communicated.  The  route  he 
pursued  was  nearly  identical  in  many  parts  of  it  with  that  of 
Mr.  Freeman,  and  his  observations  on  people  and  places,  where 
peculiar  prejudices  do  not  interfere,  exhibit  a  very  satisfiictory 
coincidence  of  opinion.  In  general,  we  may  gather  from  botli 
these  travellers,  that  Southern  Africa  still  presents  a  vast  field  of 
spiritual  destitution,  and  in  the  disposition  of  the  people  many 
facilities  for  the  spread  of  the  gospel  among  them.  They  were 
welcomed  with  great  kindness,  and  listened  to  with  great  atten¬ 
tion.  That  the  bishop  as  well  as  the  Dissenting  visitor  pro¬ 
claimed  the  simple  gospel  wherever  they  went,  we  have  amph' 
evidence,  accompanied,  however,  by  the  former,  with  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  proceedings  to  which,  of  course,  we  must  object.  Nor  apart 
from  these,  can  we  feel  w  ell  pleased  with  those  lordly  pretensions, 
w  hich  education  and  habit  engraft  into  priestly  minds,  and  which 
contrast  most  strikingly  with  that  simple  Christianity  which  re¬ 
minds  one  of  the  bright  and  beautiful  lily,  blooming  in  a  I’ar-otf’ 
wilderness.  What  shall  we  say  to  the  following  statement !  In 
a  conference  with  certain  chiefs  at  King  W  illiam’s  Town,  the 
governor  first  endeavoured  to  impress  on  one  of  them  witli 
whom  the  bishop  found  him  conversing,  ‘  what  a  very  great  man 
a  bishop  is,  and  how  much  higher  his  office  is  than  that  of  any 
other  ministers  of  religion and  afterw  ards,  w  hen  the  chiefs  had 
spoken,  the  governor  told  them,  ‘  that  the  Great  Father  of  the 
(•hristians — the  Lord  Bishop — the  chief  minister  in  his  land,  of 
the  church  and  religion  of  our  queen,  who  w^as  appointed  to 
teach  him  and  all  in  this  land  the  w^ay  to  heaven,  and  to  whom 
all  the  Christians  looked  up  as  their  great  chief  (Inkosi  Inkulu) 
in  religion,  had  ridden  ninety  miles  yesterday  from  Graham's 
Town,  to  be  present  at  this  meeting — that  he  had  come  to  ask 
them  how  he  could  do  them  good,  and  especially  to  sec  if  he 
could  establish  schools  amongst  them,  or  send  ministers  to  them, 
and  that  they  must  talk  the  matter  over  among  themselves,  and 
promise  to  help  to  support  their  teachers,  by  giving  a  calf  or 
something  else  to  feed  them — and  let  him  and  me  know  in  wdiat 
way  we  could  serve  them.  After  this  I  addressed  them  to  tlie 
same  effect,  assuring  them  of  my  earnest  desire  to  sec  them 
become  Christians,  and  of  my  readiness,  in  the  name  of  the 
Church  of  England,  to  send  them  ministers  of  God  to  teach 
them  the  way  to  heaven.  A  female  chieftain  and  umhala,  both 
replied,  saying,  that  they  never  had  so  great  a  man  of  Cod 
come  before  amongst  them,  and  they  knew  not  what  to  reply ; 
but  they  wished  for  schools,  and  to  be  taught  to  know  God.’ 

Now  here  is  an  avowedly  Christian  bishop,  not  only  sw  allow- 
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ing  the  foolish  flattery  and  ignorant  nonsense  of  a  M'orldly  offlcer, 
using  his  rank  and  authority  to  cram  these  unenlightened  men 
with  wonderful  ideas  of  the  surpassing  greatness  of  a  bishop, 
but  actually  himself  assuming  the  same  strain,  and  not  only 
speaking  ex  cathedra^  but  infusing  into  their  minds  the  poisonous 
notion,  that  Church-of-Englandism  and  Christianity  arc  the 
same  thing.  If  this  lord  bishop  or  any  of  his  brethren  had  been 
at  Lystra  with  Paul  and  Barnabas,  their  principles  would  have 
been  sorely  tried,  when  the  priest  of  Jupiter  brought  oxen  and 
garlands  unto  the  gates,  and  would  have  done  sacrifice  with  the 
people.  We  blame  the  system,  however,  even  more  than  the 
men ;  a  system  which  in  the  face  of  compulsory  failures  on  the 
one  hand,  and  successes  in  voluntary  missionary  operations  on  the 
other,  is  trumpeted  forth  as  the  07ie  thing  that  is  to  ameliorate 
Africa,  and  save  the  world. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  the  classing  together  of  ‘Inde* 
])cn(lents.  Baptists,  and  llomanists,  and  some  other  self ‘Consti¬ 
tuted  societies  and  sects as  the  ‘  most  bitter*  of  his  opponents, 
we  w  ill  express  an  earnest  and  sincere  desire,  that  the  truth  as  it 
is  in  Jesus,  communicated,  though  it  be  through  episcopal 
channels,  may  have  free  course  and  be  glorified  in  Southern 
Africa  as  elsewhere,  and  that  its  mighty  energy,  as  displayed  in 
converted  millions,  may  purge  itself  of  all  the  corruptions  w  ith 
which  the  folly  and  the  wickedness  of  man  have  loaded  and 
obstructed,  while  professedly  promoting  it. 

But  whatever  the  bishop  may  say  of  the  bitter  feelings  of  the 
sectaries,  he  is  surely  overlooking  the  beam  in  his  own  eye  when, 
after  stating  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  eastern  province  are 
crjnng  out  for  a  commission  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  the 
Hottentot  rebellion,  which  he  says  is  laid  by  them  very  freely  at 
the  door  of  the  missionaries  of  the  London  and  GLosgow 
Societies,  he  adds,  ‘  the  whole  subject  is  at  present  involved  in 
much  mystery ;  but  I  cannot,  for  an  instant  believe  that  .any 
missionaries  would  deliberately  encourage  rebellion,  though  I  can 
easily  understand  that  their  toholc  system  and  teachwg  might 
lead  to  it'  A  generous  insinuation  truly  !  This  is  the  very 
echo  of  the  old  war-cry  of  the  bigots  and  persecutors  of  the 
Nonconformists  in  by-gone  times.  Disloyal  and  rebellious  for- 
^^th !  Yes,  disloyal  they  are,  and  teach  their  hearers  to  be,  to 
the  prince  of  darnness,  for  the  especial  and  avowed  purpose  of 
deli  vering  whom  from  his  dominion  they  have  gone  to  distant 
and  barbarous  regions,  to  labour  and  to  die  in  the  cause  of 
spiritual  freedom ;  rebellious  they  arc,  and  teach  their  hearers  to 
be,  at  least  we  hope  so,  against  every  manifest  encroachment, 
upon  the  rights  of  conscience,  and  the  legislative  authority  of 
Christ. 
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The  Bishop  of  Capetown  evinced  in  every  part  of  his  tour  an 
eagerness  for  the  erection  of  churches,  and  a  diligent  activity  in 
the  promotion  of  his  views  of  ecclesiastical  discipline  and 
doctrine.  This  proceeding  we  do  not  in  the  least  degree 
censure,  recognising  a  liberty  in  this  respect  which  we  claim  for 
ourselves,  and  awaiting,  without  apprehension,  the  final  triumph 
of  pure  and  heaven-born  truth  in  all  lands,  though  for  a  time 
beclouded  or  resisted  ;  but  what  we  complain  of  is  misrepresen¬ 
tation  and  calumny,  and  what  we  mourn  over  is  that  a  Christian 
bishop  should  even  speak  defensively,  as  he  does,  of  the  Kaffir 
war,  and  should  seek  the  sanction  and  aid  the  political  trickery 
of  a  man,  who  speaks  soft  words  of  peace  and  piety  with  the 
sword  of  extermination  glittering  in  his  hand. 


Since  writing  the  above,  wc  have  seen  ‘  An  Address  to  the 
Reformers  of  the  United  Kingdom,’  published  in  ‘  The  Weekly 
News,’  of  October  4th;  The  address  bears  the  signature  of 
‘  An  Old  Cape  Traveller,’  and  as  we  know  sometliing  of  the 
writer,  we  are  strongly  inclined  to  attach  much  value  to  his 
suggestions.  There  arc  few  men  in  the  kingdom  hotter  in¬ 
formed  on  the  afiairs  of  the  Cape,  or  who  arc  more  entitled  to 
speak  respecting  them,  with  authority.  The  territorial  value 
of  the  Cape  is  greatly  underrated.  *  All  are  agreed  that  the 
sea-board  must  be  kept,  at  any  price,  for  the  sake  of  the 
harbours,  which  make  it  an  outwork  of  India,  and  the  high¬ 
way  to  the  Eastern  and  South  Seas.’  But,  in  addition  to 
this,  the  colony  has  great  value,  as  may  be  learnt  from  the 
fact,  that  its  exports  of  fine  wool  have  increased  in  twenty 
years  from  9,0001bs.  to  5,000, OOOlbs.  weight  The  suggestions  of 
the  Address  arc,  first,  a  return  to  the  conciliatory  policy  of  1836, 
and,  secondly,  the  employment  of  Sir  Andries  Stockenstrom  to 
superintend  its  practical  operation.  The  success  attendant  on 
this  policy  in  the  former  case  was  remarkable.  ‘  In  spite  of  much 
virulent  and  insidious  opposition,  this  reform  gave  extensive  and 
daily  increasing  satisfaction,  and  the  evidence  is  positive  and 
complete,  as  adduced  on  the  most  unsuspected  authority,  that  it 
produced  a  material  improvement  in  the  habits  of  the  Kaffirs.  It 
vv’as  based  on  the  principle  of  recognising  justly  the  rights  of 
coloured  people.’  For  nine  years  there  was  an  entire  cessation 
of  border-marauding,  and  it  was  only  when  the  Kaffirs  saw  that 
the  colonial  authorities  had  abandoned  it,  that  they  resorted  to 
force.  Having  lost  confidence  in  our  justice  they  had  no  other 
resource  than  the  sword.  The  beneficial  result  of  this  measure 
was  owing  to  the  ability  and  personal  influence  of  Sir  Andries 
Stockenstrom,  whose  evidence  before  the  Barliamentary  Uom- 
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luitteo  of  1835,  greatly  contributed  to  the  reforms  then  intro¬ 
duced.  It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  this  gentleman  is  now  in 
England,  and  if  his  services  be  not  immediately  engaged,  a 
heavy  responsibility  will  rest  on  the  Government. 

*  An  extraordinary  coincidence,*  says  the  Address  before  us,  ‘  arising 
out  of  the  measures  taken  by  the  Cape  people  to  secure  a  constitution, 
singularly  favours  us  at  this  moment  in  reference  to  the  safe  settle¬ 
ment  of  our  great  perplexities.  Sir  Andries  Stockenstrom,  the  suc¬ 
cessful  Lieutenant-Governor  under  the  reforms  of  1836,  who  was  in 
England  when  the  Caffre  war  of  1835  broke  out,  arrived  at  the  Cape  in 
time  to  tranquillize  the  frontier  from  fresh  convulsions  under  the  local 
administration  of  the  present  Governor,  Sir  Harry  Smith.  The  very 
same  Administration  has  again  raised  the  hurricane,  and  Sir  Andries 
Stockenstrom  is  again  in  London,  delegated  by  an  immense  majority  of 
the  colonists  to  lay  their  constitutional  claims  before  the  Government 
which  removed  him  from  office  on  account  of  his  alleged  unpopularity.* 

Neither  the  ignorance  nor  the  bad  temper  of  Earl  Grey  must 
be  ]>crinitted  to  prolong  the  present  disgraceful  contest.  A 
more  disreputable  conflict  was  never  engaged  in,  whether  viewed 
in  relation  to  our  statemanship,  our  military  skill,  or  our  moral 
character.  The  sooner  and  the  more  peacefully  it  is  terminated  the 
better.  It  has  already  cost  much  both  of  life  and  money,  and  if 
continued  longer,  our  prodigal  expenditure  must  be  fearfully  in¬ 
creased.  We,  therefore,  counsel  the  friends  of  humanity  to  com¬ 
municate  early  with  their  representatives,  in  order  that  such  a 
force  should  be  arrayed  against  the  present  disgraceful  policy  of 
the  Colonial  Office,  as  will  constrain  tlie  Premier  to  give  practical 
dfect  to  the  speech  on  Colonial  Reform,  which  he  delivered  on 
the  8th  of  February,  1850.  If  this  be  not  speedily  done,  our 
colonial  history  will  exhibit  another  instance  of  the  folly  and 
wickedness  which  formerly  drove  the  States  of  America  to  throw 
oil  the  supremacy  of  the  British  CrowTi. 


Art.  VII. — Quakerism ;  or,  the  Story  of  my  Life.  By  a  Lady,  who  for 
forty  years  w’as  a  Member  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  Dublin  : 
.1.  B.  Oldham.  12mo.  Pp.  400. 

liKLioious  fiction,  the  fashionable  literature  of  the  day, received 
its  first  great  impulse  from  the  astounding  success  of  the 
‘  andering  Jew.’  That  extraordinary  work  has  been  translated 
into  most  printed  living  language,  and  the  editions  in  our  own 
tongue  are  said  to  amount  to  sixty-five.  It  has  been  devoured 
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alike  by  the  profligate  and  the  austere ;  by  the  profligate,  for  the 
very  love  of  its  profligacy  ;  by  the  austere,  not  because  of  its 
austerity,  but  because  it  told  so  forcibly  against  a  society  which 
is  supposed  to  be  exercising  a  subterranean  poAver  under  all 
the  world.  As  the  mushroom  creeps,  silently  and  concealed, 
beneath  the  turf,  by  means  of  a  mere  thread,  which,  even  when 
exposed,  is  perceptible  only  to  the  educated  eye  of  the  botanist, 
and  soon  appears,  here  and  there,  on  the  surface  a  perfect  and 
suddenly-expanded  plant,  the  grow  th  of  a  night ;  so,  it  is  said, 
has  Jesuitism  crept  noiselessly  on  its  hidden  w’ay,  until,  rising 
suddenly,  in  some  great  city  or  baronial  hall,  it  exhibits  itself, 
fearlessly  and  ostentatiously,  to  the  gaze  of  all.  The  Jesuit  was 
in  power,  but  no  one  knew’  the  secret  of  his  pow’er ;  the  Jesuit 
was  hated,  but  no  one  knew’  why  he  hated ;  w  as  feared,  but  no 
one  could  say  why.  Eugene  Sue  undertook  to  trace  out  the 
underground  stem  of  the  Jesuitical  tree,  w’hich  he  represents  as 
bearing  deadly  blossoms  over  the  entire  earth, — to  show’  tlu' 
poisonous  nature  of  its  fruit,  and  the  intrinsic  rottenness  of  its 
heart.  lie  represents  the  Society  of  Jesus  as  daring  everything, 
as  accomplishing  everything.  Theft,  adultery,  murder,  arc  held 
excusable  (so  he  would  have  us  think),  when  used  as  means  to 
to  so  desirable  an  end,  that  desirable  end  being  always  monev, 
and  the  pow’er  to  which  money  leads. 

The  anti-Jesuit  novels  have  the  run  of  the  entire  w’orhl:  the 
anti-Catholic  novels  arc  devoured  only  by  Protestants ;  the 
Catholics  deny  their  truth  w  hen  the  cap  happens  to  fit,  and  laugh 
at  the  bungling  marksman  w  hen  he  shoots  wide  of  the  mark : 
the  anti-Church  novels  have  a  restricted  range  ;  they  circulate 
languidly  among  Dissenters,  a  class  that  has  little  relish  for 
fiction,  even  under  the  garb  of  religion. 

The  idea  of  an  anti-Quaker  novel  seems,  at  first,  preposterous. 
Who  arc  to  be  the  readers  i  This  is  a  question  that  the  specula¬ 
tor  is  bound  to  consider.  It  would  seem  to  us,  shortsighted 
beings  as  w’c  arc,  a  most  forlorn  hope;  but  it  has  proved  other¬ 
wise  :  the  book  has  been  extensively  read ;  and  the  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  our  reviewers  seem  to  rejoice  over  this  pretended  ex¬ 
posure  of  Quakerism,  as  though  Quakerism  were  a  vast 
tyrannical  power,  under  which  the  review’ers  had  lived  in 
constant  fear  and  trembling.  Indeed,  the  lotriimphe!  of  the 
review’ers,  the  pa?an  of  exultation  over  its  supposed  extinction, 
is  highly  complimentary  to  Quakerism,  as  exhibiting  the  wide¬ 
spread  and  pow’crful  influence  exercised  by  a  very  limited  and 
extremely  retiring  sect,  lint  it  may,  perhaps,  occur  to  some 
stubborn  minds,  that  do  not  take  everything  for  granted,  to  in¬ 
quire  whether  these  things  arc  so.  Sue  gives  us  no  clue  to  find 
out  his  heroines.  The  masculine  nuns  are,  for  the  most  part, 
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impenetrably  veiled,  and  the  assailants  of  Protestantism  have 
*  never  excited  an  inquiry ;  but  here  the  veil  is  so  thin,  that  it 
forms  no  impediment  to  our  observing  all  that  is  behind.  The 
calumniated  arc  the  members  of  a  society  remarkable  for  its 
quiet  and  unostentatious  diligence  in  doing  good  ;  and  the  mem¬ 
bers  selected  for  peculiar  and  especial  opprobrium  are,  William 
Allen,  the  philanthropist ;  Elizabeth  Fry,  who  has  been  appro¬ 
priately  called  the  female  Howard;  and  Joseph  John  Gurney, 
of  Norwich,  whose  labours  in  the  cause  of  Christianity  are 
familiar  to  every  educated  man. 

In  the  course  of  our  brief  life,  the  grave  is  continually 
closing  over  the  remains  of  those  whom  we  have  regarded  with 
esteem  and  veneration.  But  if  we  see  this  rudely  re-opened ; 
the  dead  exposed  ;  their  actions  woven  into  a  sort  of  pantomimic 
melodrama ;  their  cherished  names  transmuted  into  opprobrious 
nicknames  ;*  we  tind  it  extremely  difficult  to  resist  a  strong 
prejudice  against  the  writer,  notwithstanding  her  solemn  and 
rejieated  asseverations,  that  ^lie  is  iniluenced  solely  by  religious 
motives.  The  new  names  contrast  unfavourablv  w  ith  the  old  ; 
the  new'  fictions  with  the  old  fficts.  Still,  W'c  will  not  venture  to 
assert,  that  fair  fame  is  to  quash  inquiry,  or  to  be  used  as  a  cloak 
for  evil  deeds.  Investigation  inflicts  no  injury  on  the  righteous. 
On  the  other  hand,  ‘  to  err  is  human  and  to  expose  error — to 
dethrone  those  w  ho  have  been  undeservedly  held  up  as  objects 
of  love  and  admiration — is  a  disagreeable,  perhaps  an  ungracious, 
but  certainly  a  justifiable,  undertaking.  But  the  hands  for  such 
a  work  should  be  of  spotless  purity  :  he  who  easts  the  stone 
should  not  only  be  without  sin,  but  above  all  suspicion.  Let  us, 
then,  candidly  inquire  how  far  Mrs.Greerf  is  fitted  for  the  some¬ 
what  invidious  task  she  has  undertaken ;  and,  in  doing  this,  we 
will  not  stoop  to  become  scandal-mongers  or  eaves-droppers, 
but  mention  nothing  unless  it  be  already  thoroughly  public,  and 
made  so,  either  by  her  ow  n  act,  or  by  the  act  of  those  with 
whom  she  . is  united. 

The  first  insight  w'e  obtain  into  the  character  of  ^Irs.  Greer  is 
at  p.  9  of  the  story  of  her  life,  where  lying  and  stealing  are  inci¬ 
dentally  mentioned  as  habits  of  her  childhood.  1  he  authoress 
is  not  particularly  refined  in  her  phraseology.  Ihcse  are  her 
Words : — ^  As  it  always  did  when  I  told  a  lie,  or  stole  anything 
nice  out  of  the  closet.’  Nothing  comes  of  this  ;  it  illustrates 
nothing ;  it  is  merely  a  crumb  cast  upon  the  waters,  and  now 


*  *  Friend  Stately,*  ‘  Elizabeth  Grill,*  &c.  &c. 

t  Mr.  J.  H.  Greer,  of  Markstown,  near  Dublin,  has,  in  a  newspaper  con¬ 
troversy,  distinctly  claimed  the  authorship  of  ‘  Quakerism,*  &c.,  for  his  wife.* 
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returning  to  her,  after  many  days.  While  still  a  child,  we  find 
her  reading  novels  by  stealth.  A  female  servant  is  said  to  have 
had  ‘  an  ardent  love  of  novel-reading.’  ‘  It  was  by  chance,’  says 
Mrs.  Greer,  ‘  I  discovered  this ;  and  Mdien  I  did,  I  bargained  with 
her,  that  1  would  not  tell  on  {sic)  her,  provided  she  let  me  read 
them.’  It  is  but  fi\ir  to  add,  that  this  story  is  intended  to  tell 
against  Quakerism,  by  making  out  the  servant  to  be  a  Quakeress  ; 
but  which  is  the  greater  crime — the  reading  of  a  novel,  or  the 
systematic  deception  practised  by  a  child,  not  yet  in  her  teens  ? 
However,  this  flimsy  subterfuge  will  not  serve  her;  for,  a  few 
pages  further  on,  where  she  records  having  carried  the  novel¬ 
reading  propensity  to  school,  she  says  : — ‘  When  reading  it 

Ivanhoc”]  in  the  arbour  or  in  the  study,  I  always  took  care  to 
])rovide  myself  with  either  an  Atlas  or  Sarali  Grubb’s  Journal; 
and  then,  if  either  one  of  the  mistresses  or  one  of  the  spy-girls 
came  in  sight,  the  novel  was  popped  under,  and  the  Atlas  or  the 
Journal  looked  innocent  or  edifying.’  (P.  55.)  This  is  told  as 
meritorious,  and  to  show  how  little  the  authoress  was  under  the 
influence  of  what  she  calls  the  ‘  slang  language  ’  of  Quaker 
preachers.  The  same  spirit  peeps  out  in  almost  every  page ; 
and  surely  no  one  will  regard  it  as  a  vantage-ground,  from  which 
the  Society  of  Friends,  or  the  memory  of  its  brightest  ornaments, 
can  be  assailed  with  success. 

The  character  of  the  novelist  further  exhibits  itself  in  her  ex¬ 
cessive  vanity.  She  thus  describes  her  status  in  society : — 

‘  My  father  was  a  wealthy  merchant,  and  an  extensive  landed  pro¬ 
prietor.  Our  dwelling,  a  short  distance  from  the  town,  stood  in  a  lawn 
of  about  ten  acres  (!).  The  garden  was  large,  and,  as  well  as  the  con¬ 
servatories  and  shrubberies,  was  always  kept  in  the  most  elegant  order. 
My  mother  had  her  chariot;  w'e  girls  had  a  handsome  open  barouche ; 
for  my  father’s  own  use  there  w’as  a  stanhope  ;  and  there  was  the 
jaunting  car  for  everybody.  There  were  seldom  less  than  six  horses  in 
the  stable,  and  often  more,  for  my  brothers  were  fond  of  riding,  and 
were  first-rate  horsemen.’ — P.  3. 

‘  My  father  bore  a  more  than  unblemished  character.  There  was  not 
a  man  in  the  city  who  stood  higher  in  general  estimation.  Our  bishop, 
dean,  and  the  noble  and  learned  representatives  of  both  county  and  city 
greeted  him  with  a  cordial  shake  of  the  hand  when  they  met.’ — P.  4. 

‘  My  father’s  lofty  descent,  his  wealth,  liberality,  education,’  &c.  &c. 
— /AiV/. 

*  Six  brothers  and  sisters  of  us  sporting  about  our  beautiful  lawns, 
and  surrounded  with  every  conceivable  comfort  and  luxury,  w  ith  which 
my  mother’s  care  and  exquisite  taste  had  embellished  our  home,’  &c. 
{tc. — P.  5. 

Passages  like  this  occur  over  and  over  again,  usque  ad  nauseam. 
And  next  to  this  astounding  vanity,  is  the  inordinate  love  of  talking 
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about  catinpf  and  drinkin^ ;  indeed,  w  c  think  vrc  should  keep 
within  tlie  strict  limits  of  trutli,  were  we  to  say  that  half  the 
book  is  taken  up  with  the  victualing  department.  Quakers  arc 
now  generally  known  to  be  remarkably  temperate.  Among 
them  arc  a  large  number  of  rigid  teetotallers  and  strict  vegeta¬ 
rians  ;  and  the  body  collectively  is  distinguished  for  sobriety  and 
moderation  in  meats  and  drinks.  But  this  is  not  the  character 
Mrs.  Greer  is  pleased  to  give  them.  She  pithily  asserts  of  a 
female  minister,  whose  funeral  she  attended, 

‘  She  lived  in  luxury  and  died  of  over-eating.’ — P.  88. 

Some  pages  further  on,  the  lively  and  imaginative  writer  sums 
up  the  occupations  of  Friends  when  assembled  under  the  pretence 
of  holding  religious  meetings,  in  the  following  words  : — 

‘  At  these  parties,  the  only  occupation  is  eating,  drinking,  and  talk¬ 
ing.  These  were  often  indulged  in  to  excess.  1  have  seen  the  men 
reeling  into  the  drawing-room,  and  heard  them  boast  of  each  having 
got  through  fourteen  tumblers  of  punch.  I  have  seen  some  of  these 
high  professors  indulge  in  unbounded  gormandizing,  and  in  eating, 
though  liappily  hot  in  drinking,  some  of  the  women  rival  the  men.’ — 
P.  7d. 

Notwithstanding  the  disgust  which  a  lady  would  naturally  feel 
at  witnessing  such  orgies,  she  continues  to  attend  them  sedulously 
until  turned  out  of  the  society,  and  thus  deprived  of  the  right  to 
do  so.  Her  chief  object,  however,  does  not  appear  to  be 
religious  instruction,  but  to  observe  and  record  the  gastrono- 
mical  proceedings.  The  reader  will,  perhaps,  be  as  surprised 
as  M'c  were  to  find  the  charge  of  drunkenness  and  ‘  unbounded 
gormandizing  ’  followed  by  such  querulous  passages  as  these  : — 

^  ‘  By  very  urgent  entreaty,  we  accompanied  a  friend  to  his  house  to 
dinner  that  day.  He  was  a  very  rich  man,  and  had  both  a  town  and 
country  house.  He  had  often  been  feasted  at  our  home,  and  now  he 
set  us  down  with  a  large  company  to  cat  potatoes  and  cabbage  and 
fried  liver,  and  nothing  else.  .  .  .  We  took  an  early  leave  of  the 
party,  and  hurried  to  our  hotel,  where  we  comforted  ourselves  with  a 
cup  of  tea  and  a  mutton-chop.’ — P.  114. 

Here  is  another  specimen  of  the  gormandizing  : — 

‘  A  leg  of  mutton  and  potatoes  and  a  red  round  of  cold  beef  was  all 
the  dinner :  not  even  a  pudding ;  and  when  the  cloth  was  removed, 
instead  of  wine,  coffee  was  served  up.’ — P.  151. 

The  following  passage  is  to  the  same  purport.  It  seems  that 
the  novelist,  together  with  her  father  and  sister,  were  honoured, 
during  their  stay  in  London,  with  a  general  invitation  to  dine 
at  the  residence  of  Mr.  Fry,  the  banker,  in  Mildrcd’s-court, 
Boultry.  I'his,  on  account,  we  presume,  of  the  lofty  descent  of 
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the  father,  they  decline  ;  but,  in  course  of  time,  a  livery  servant 
was  sent,  by  Mrs.  Fry  herself,  with  a  polite  note,  requesting  the 
pleasure  of  their  company  to  dine  with  her,  in  three  days’  time. 
The  invitation  was  accepted :  the  party  went,  and  appeared  to 
think  of  nothing  else  but  ridiculing  all  they  saw.  Hut  we  have 
only  to  do  with  the  dinner. 

‘  The  fare  at  our  table  was  only  middling  in  quality  and  very  scanty 
in  quantity.  Half  a  salmon  at  the  head  and  a  roast  leg  of  lamb  at  the 
foot,  a  small  dish  of  potatoes,  and  a  large  silver  basket  of  cut  stale 
bread  was  all  provided  for  twenty-five  people.  .  .  .  Our  repast  had 
been  so  very  sparing  that  we  complained  of  actual  hunger  to  my  father, 
who  confessed  to  the  same  himself ;  and  therefore  we  hurried  to  our 
own  lodgings  to  get  a  bit  of  dinner.  As  we  were  going  out  of  the 
house,  we  met  three  young  men  of  our  acquaintance  and  one  lady, 
[the  three  young  men  and  one  lady,  we  presume,  had  also  dined  at  a 
Quaker’s ;  otherwise,  there  is  no  point  in  their  requiring  a  second 
dinner],  and  said,  “  Where  are  you  hurrying  to  ?  Come  with  us." 
They  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then  said,  “  The  fact  is,  we  scarcely  got 
a  bit  of  dinner,  and  we  are  going  to  a  confectioner’s  to  get  something 
to  eat.”  So  finding  we  were  all  of  the  sanwj  mind,  they  came  with  us, 
and  we  had  an  impromptu  dinner,’  kc. 

It  may  possibly  occur  to  the  reader,  on  perusing  these  ex¬ 
tracts,  that  the  unbounded  ‘  gormandizing,’  so  elegantly  de¬ 
scribed  by  the  authoress,  would  not  be  unfairly  laid  at  the 
door  of  those  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends  who  make 
two  dinners  in  one  day ;  although  the  frequency  of  the  frugal 
dinners,  which  rerders  such  double  dining  desirable,  exempts 
the  society  at  large  from  so  disgusting  a  charge.  We,  more¬ 
over,  very  respectfully  inquire  of  the  ^  lady,’  what,  but  the 
taking  too  much  thought  about  what  she  should  cat  and  what 
she  should  drink,  induces  her  constantly  to  introduce  such 
paragraphs  as  those  which  follow  ;  and,  also,  how^  they  arc  in¬ 
tended  to  tell  against  Quakers  ? 

‘We  went,  by  invitation,  to  dine  with  one  of  the  head  Friends  of 
Dublin.  There  were  about  eighteen  guests.  Our  entertainment  was 
excellent,  choice,  substantial,  and  varied  with  most  delicious  confec¬ 
tionary  and  good  wines.’ — P.  140. 

‘  We  all  hurried  off  to  dinner.  We  found  ourselves  again  in  a  large 
company,  in  which  some  English  Friends  were  included.  The  dinner 
was  a  capital  good  one ;  fish,  flesh,  and  fowl,  and  pies  and  puddings 
in  abundance.  .  .  .  We  went  to  another  Friend’s  house  to  tea,  and 
were  entertained  in  the  same  w'ay — plenty  of  tea,  and  cakes,  and  good 
things.’— Pp.  148—150. 

AV  e  ask,  How  are  such  paragraphs  as  these  intended  to  tell 
against  the  Quakers,  because  the  lady  fairly’  avers  that  her 
object  is  to  expose  that  body — ‘  to  strip  the  society  of  that  flimsy 
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covering  >vhich  has  so  long  shrouded  its  workings?’  We 
thoroughly  believe  every  one  of  the  passages  we  have  extracted  to 
be  sheer  fiction ;  but,  in  order  to  get  at  the  meaning,  if  meaning 
there  be,  let  us  suppose  them  all  true ;  let  us  take  them  all  for 
granted,  in  spite  of  their  startling  incongruity  ;  let  us  believe  in 
the  punch,  in  women  eating  themselves  to  death,  in  the  rich 
Friend’s  cabbage  and  liver,  in  the  mutton  and  potatoes,  in  Mrs. 
Fry’s  parsimony,  in  the  delicious  confectionary  and  good  wines, 
in  the  fish,  flesh,  and  fowl,  tea  and  cakes ; — what  does  it  amount 
to?  Simply  this, — that  Quakers  have  a  diversity  of  tastes  and 
a  diversity  of  usages,  and  are  remarkably  unfettered  by  a  uni¬ 
formity  of  practice  in  their  meals;  and,  surely,  this  is  not  a 
discovery  worth  publishing  to  the  world  with  a  flourish  of 
trumpets.  If  the  lady  can  see  evil  in  all  these  phases  of  dining, 
she  must  be  the  very  type  of  those  bees  of  Trebizond,  whicli 
can  extract  poison  from  every  flower,  while  they  neglect  to  store 

the  honev  contained  in  all. 

•/ 

Having  shown  what  the  Quakers  cat,  let  us  now  proceed  to  a 
matter  of  no  less  importance ;  and  that  is,  how  they  eat.  The 
follow  ing  is  the  novelist’s  version  of  a  (iuaker  minister’s  mode 
of  feeding : — 

‘  He  w  as  placed  at  my  mother’s  left  hand,  and  the  rest  of  us,  tw’o- 
and-twenty  in  niiml)«r,  took  our  places.  Scarce  were  we  seated,  when 
Friend  Klannil’s  tall,  awkward  form  rose ;  he  grasped  the  salt-cellar, 
stretched  it  half-way  down  the  table,  and  threw'  it  all  about.  He  said, 
“  I  hate  them  buckets  of  salt.  Mother,  never  ]>iit  one  near  me  again  ; 
mind,  I  hate  salt.”  He  occasionally  used  his  knife  and  fork,  but  much 
more  frequently  his  fingers.  He  called  for  coffee,  which  not  being 
ready,  he  said,  “  Go  get  it ;  Fll  wait  for  it :  ”  and  he  went  over  to  the 
fire  until  it  was  prepared.  Then  he  came  back  to  his  seat,  and  ate  fish 
in  [with  ?]  his  fingers,  and  drank  coffee,  scolding  and  growling  inces¬ 
santly,  and  ordering  “  the  mother  ”  to  get  one  thing  or  another.  .  .  . 
He  called  for  meat  at  tea,  and  cat  slice  after  slice  of  cold  roast  beef  in 
his  fingers,  as  another  person  would  bread  and  butter ;  and  when 
going  to  bed,  he  said  he  must  have  something  to  eat  at  night ;  he 
ordered  the  parlour  fire  to  be  kept  lighting  [lighted  ?],  and  a  tray  of 
bread  and  cheese  and  porter  to  be  left  fbr  him.  .  .  .  He  disdained  to 
use  a  spoon  in  eating  eggs.  ...  He  snatched  the  leg  of  a  turkey  up 
in  his  fingers,  and  gobbled  it  up,  before  any  one  else  at  the  table  was 
helped,  and  then  run  out  of  the  house.’ — Pp.  lOfi — 108. 

Ibis  is  not  related  of  a  madman,  or  of  a  boor,  but  of  a  (iuaker 
minister,  whom  the  authoress  describes  as  being  highly  esteemed. 
She  gives  him  the  nickname  of  Flannil. 

Ihc  Friends  have,  in  this  instance,  the  decided  advantage; 
for,  supposing  the  story  to  be  true,  it  is  too  broad  a  farce  for  any 
iHtional  being  to  believe.  We  really  feel  that  an  apology  is  due 
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to  our  readers  for  dwelling  so  long  on  eating  and  drinking  ;  but 
the  lady,  to  use  a  favourite  expression  of  lier  own,  is  ‘very  large’ 
on  these  highly-important  topics. 

Our  readers  will  assuredly  say,  with  Hamlet,  ‘  somewhat  too 
much  of  this.’  Indeed,  we  feel  that  we  have  greatly  exceeded 
the  bounds  of  good  taste,  in  dwelling  so  long  on  matters  utterly 
unw^orthy  of  a  Christian’s  thoughts  ;  but,  without  doing  so,  we 
could  give  no  fair  and  faithful  picture  of  the  book  itself ;  and 
when  we  receive  a  volume,  claiming  for  itself  a  high  religious 
object,  it  were  a  dereliction  of  duty  not  to  represent  such  a 
volume  exactly  as  it  is.  On  the  same  principle,  w'c  now  pro¬ 
ceed  to  investigate  the  charges  against  Mrs.  Fry  and  Mr.  Gurney, 
— charges  exhibiting  the  most  degraded  state  of  feeling  that  it 
has  ever  been  our  lot  to  expose,  and  to  condemn. 

Although  we  contend  that  no  sect  is  answerable  for  the  acts 
of  individual  members,  yet,  as  society  consists  of  individuals, 
and  a  sect  of  its  members,  and,  more  especially,  as  Mrs.  Fry  and 
Mr.  Gurney  w'ere  eminent  and  prominent  members  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  we  are  inclined  to  admit,  that  the  showing 
these  two  individuals  to  be  deserving  of  general  reprobation  and 
contempt, — the  hurling  them  down  from  the  pedestal  on  which 
mankind  has  placed  them, — must  deeply  affect  the  society  to 
which  tlicy  belonged,  and  even  make  a  marked  impression  on  the 
entire  religious  world.  Our  authoress  evidently  thinks  the 
same.  The  prolonged  preliminary  chuckle  with  which  tlu* 
subject  is  introduced,  shows  us,  that  here,  at  least,  she  is  making 
a  fatal  blow.  But  let  us  inquire, — Do  our  readers  know  ol 
whom  we  are  speaking  i  If  not,  let  us  inform  them  that  the  late 
Mr.  Gurney  was  an  eminent  banker  in  Norwich,  so  extensively 
known  and  respected,  that  ten  thousand  people  arc  said  to  have 
attended  his  funeral,  and  that  the  late  Bishop  of  Norwich 
preached  a  funeral  sermon  on  that  mournful  occasion.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  his  private  virtues  and  liberality  (the  latter  was  really  on 
a  gigantic  scale),  he  was  highly  distinguished  as  a  theological 
writer  ;  his  ‘  Evidences  of  Christianity  ’  being  considered,  among 
the  members  of  all  creeds,  a  masterpiece  of  inductive  reasoning. 
That  he  was  born  a  (Juaker,  and  remained  one  throughout  his 
useful  life,  is  a  fact  none  will  dispute  ;  but  he  was  no  sectarian : 
his  view  of  Christianity  was  the  most  enlarged  and  liberal  that  it 
was  possible  to  take:  a  fact  proved  beyond  question,  by  the 
tribute  of  respe'ct  paid  to  his  memory  by  the  prelate  to  whom  we 
have  just  alliuhnl.  Such  is  the  portrait  of  Mr.  Gurney,  accepted 
by  tile  world  as  faithful ;  but  it  is  entirely  ignored  by 
Mrs.  G  reel* :  she  re])rt'sents  him  as  gluttonous,  I’astidious,  impe¬ 
rious,  disluuK'st,  and  altogi'ther  one  of  the  most  insigiiilicaiit  and 
conleinptible  characters  that  the  imagination  tan  picture. 
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is  first  introduced  upon  the  stage  as  wrangling  with  Irish 
ostlers,  on  the  subject  of  horsing  his  own  coach :  the  cause  of 
dispute  being  this :  —  The  ‘  real  gentry,’  by  which  term 
Mrs.  Greer  and  party  arc  intended,  were  stopping  at  an  inn, 
when  travelling  in  one  of  the  grand  carriages  we  have  already 
had  occasion  to  notice.  Their  horses  were  put  to,  and  they 
were  on  the  point  of  starting,  when  Mr.  Gurney  came  up  in  his 
coach.  It  seems  the  landlord  had  but  a  pair  of  horses  at 
command ;  so  Mr.  Gurney  insisted  on  the  ostler’s  taking  out 
Mrs.  Greer’s  horses,  and  putting  them  as  leaders  to  the  pair  he 
had  just  hired.  On  this  question  the  dispute  arose,  and,  after 
raging  through  many  pages,  terminates,  with  poetical  justice,  in 
the  ‘real  gentry’  retaining  their  own  horses.  Mr.  Gurney  was, 
at  the  time  in  question,  travelling  with  Mrs.  Fry;  but  the 
novelist  has  written  no  part  for  this  distinguished  lady  in  the 
stable  farce ;  however,  she  soon  makes  her  appearance  on  the 
stage.  And  now  let  Mrs.  Greer  speak  for  herself. 

‘A  few  days  after,  these  same  Friends  [/.  r.,  Mrs.  Fry,  Miss 
Elizabeth  Fry,  and  Mr.  Gurney]  arrived  in  our  city,  and  lodged  with 
my  uncle.  •  They  arrived  on  seventh  day  afternoon.  Their  intended 
visit  had  been  announced,  and  every  preparation  made,  that  the 
kindest  hospitality  could  devise,  to  give  them  a  cordial  Irish  welcome. 
My  uncle  was  a  widower,  and,  although  his  housekeeper  was  a  clever 
young  woman,  and  well  skilled  in  the  culinary  department,  still  he  felt 
greatly  burthened  with  the  honour  which  had  been  conferred  upon 
him,  in  having  to  entertain  these  great  Friends.  At  his  request,  my 
mother  had  been  all  over  his  house,  to  see  that  the  accommodation 
provided  for  them  was  suitable.  Beds  of  the  softest  down  and  sheets 
of  the  finest  Irish  linen,  were  prepared  for  them ;  and  a  double- 
bedded  room  for  the  two  young  men,  whom  they  were  in  the  habit  of 
taking  about  to  swell  their  train,  and  run  of  their  messages.  About 
seven  o’clock  that  evening,  wc  saw  my  uncle  hastening  up  our  lawn  ; 
and  knowing,  from  his  manner,  that  something  had  occurred  to  ruffle 
him,  my  mother  went  to  mccUhim.  “  Oh  !”  said  he,  “  what  shall  I  do? 
after  all,  I  have  not  got  things  right  for  the  Friends,  and  I  am  come  to 
thee  to  help  me.  They  cannot  drink  anything  but  London  porter,  and 
Elizabeth  has  called  for  calfs-foot  jelly.  1  sent  to  all  the  confectioners’ 
shops,  but  there  was  none  to  be  had ;  and  Dcbby  is  kei>t  running 
about  waiting  on  them,  so  that  she  could  not  make  it ;  and,  beside 
that,  the  butchers  have  not  got  any  calves’  feet.  I  sent  round  to 
them  all  to  try.  Friend  John  says  he  is  quite  distressed  on  account  of 
his  sister,  as  she  requires  those  things,  and  that  they  quite  expected  to 
have  them  at  my  house,  which  makes  the  disappointment  greater  to 
them  now.” 

“‘(’ould  thee  get  pigs’  feet?’’  said  my  mother. 

‘  “  Oh,  yes,  in  plenty.” 

‘  ”  Well,  then,  send  me  two  sets  of  them,  and  1  11  make  jelly ;  she 
will  never  know'  tlic  difference.  Thee  shall  have  it  by  ten  o  clock 
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to-morrow,  and  1  would  advise  thee  to  tell  the  young  men,  and  they 
will  manage  the  porter  for  thee.”  .... 

‘  It  was  nine  o’clock  before  the  pigs’  feet  came,  and  then  we  set  to 
work  to  manufacture  them  into  jelly.  My  mother  sat  up  all  night, 
and  had  her  task  accomplished  by  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning,  when 
it  was  sent  down  in  a  large  cut  glass  dish ;  and  she  had,  soon  after, 
the  pleasure  of  hearing  that  the  English  Friends  said  it  was  the 
nicest  calf  s  foot  jelly  they  had  ever  tasted. 

‘This  was  now  first  day;  the  Friends  were  to  dine  wdth  us  at 
three  o’clock,  and  to  have  a  meeting  at  seven,  to  which  the  town’s 
people  were  invited.  A  dozen  of  our  acquaintances  were  invited  to 
meet  the  Friends  at  dinner;  and  it  fell  to  my  lot  to  stay  from  the 
Morning  Meeting,  in  order  to  attend  to  the  needful  arrangement  of  this 
repast,  which  was  as  choice  and  abundant  as  could  be  provided  on  so 
short  a  notice.  My  sister  had  brought  us  word  the  night  before,  of 
the  honour  intended  for  us.  The  meeting  was  over  at  twelve,  as 
usual ;  and  at  half  past  two,  up  drove  the  well-known  coach,  with  its 
important  burden.  The  ladies  were  soon  seated  in  the  drawing-room, 
the  gentlemen  strolled  into  the  garden,  and  the  other  guests  dropped 
in  one  after  another.  Scarcely  had  the  clock  struck  three,  when 
Friend  John  said  to  my  mother,  “Three,  I  think,  is  the  hour  for 
dinner ;  shall  I  ring  the  bell  ?”  “  Oh  !  no,”  she  replied  ;  “  some  of  our 

Friends  have  not  yet  arrived.”  He  sat  down  for  about  two  minutes, 
and  then  began  again.  “  My  sister  will,  1  fear,  be  annoyed  ;  she  quite 
expected  dinner  would  be  ready  at  three  o’clock.  We  English  Friends 
are  accustomed  to  be  punctual  to  time.”  “  Dinner  is  quite  ready  to  be 
served,”  said  my  mother ;  “  but  w'e  must  w'ait  a  few  minutes  for  the 
guests  W'e  have  invited  to  meet  you.”  “  Probably  they  will  arrive,”  he 
said,  “  whilst  dinner  is  being  placed  on  the  table.  With  thy  permission, 
I  will  ring  for  it.”  And  he  rose  and  walked  across  the  room,  and  rang 
the  bell.  The  butler  entered.  “  Let  dinner  be  served,”  he  called  out. 
The  man  looked  amazed,  but  withdrew.  I  w'ent  down  stairs  to  tell 
my  sister  how  the  matter  stood.  She  countermanded  the  order ;  and 
fearing  that  the  Friends  w'ere  hungry  and  suffering,  called  one  of  the 
“  train-young  men,”  and  told  him  to  hand  them  a  glass  of  w  inc  and 
a  biscuit,  to  enable  them  to  fast  about  ten  minutes  longer.  “Ah!” 
said  he,  “  there  is  not  the  slightest  occasion ;  as  soon  as  ever  the 
meeting  was  over,  they  went  home,  and  called  for  beef-steak  and 
porter ;  they  all  three  eat  heartily  of  that,  and  jelly  besides.”  M  hilst 
we  were  speaking.  Friend  John  himself  joined  us  in  the  dining-room. 
“  Really,”  said  he,  “  I  am  annoyed.  This  want  of  punctuality  is  very 
trying.  My  sister’s  convenience  is  sadly  disregarded.” 

‘  Ellen  at  that  moment  saw  the  gentlemen  w’e  were  w’aiting  for, 
entering  the  gate;  and,  at  a  quarter  after  three.  Friend  John  and  his 
sister  were  satisfying  the  desires  of  the  inner  man  w  ith  much  apparent 
enjoyment.  As  soon  as  the  cloth  had  been  removed,  and  the  wines 
and  fruits  laid  on  the  table,  the  Friends  dropped  into  the  well-known 
ominous  silence ;  and  one  after  another  preached  a  domestic  sermon. 
'1  hen  they  regaled  on  the  dessert,  and  when  satisfied,  requested  to  be 
shown  to  bedrooms,  where  they  might  “  take  a  lay,”  to  obviate  any 
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tendency  to  drowsiness  in  the  Evening  Meeting.  The  ladies  were 
immediately  accommodated ;  but  we  were  somewhat  surprised  when 
the  gentleman  required  the  same  for  himself.  His  wants  too  were 
supplied,  even  to  a  night-cap,  and  a  shawl  to  throw  over  his  shoulders ; 
but  ere  he  composed  himself  to  sleep,  he  gave  orders  that  tea  and 
coffee  should  be  ready  for  his  sister  at  half  past  five  o’clock.  It  was 
made  ready  as  he  wished ;  and  then  the  three  resumed  their  seats  on 
the  sofas,  gracefully  arranging  the  pillows  and  stools,  and  the  ample 
folds  of  their  drab  dresses  and  shawls,  so  as  to  form  a  pleasing  tableau 
vivant.  There  they  were  served  with  tea  and  coffee ;  and  again  we 
had  the  satisfaction  of  thinking  their  appetites  were  not  impaired. 
A  plate  of  bread  and  butter,  cut,  as  wc*  thought,  thin,  being  handed 
to  the  little  Pilizabeth,  she  helped  herself  rather  superciliously,  and 
then  remarked,  “  Ah  !  this  may  pass  w  ith  me  ;  but  certainly  it  will  not 
with  my  sister.”  One  of  the  young  people  took  the  loaf  to  cut  some 
thinner  slices  for  tlic  important  lady ;  and  whilst  doing  so,  P’riend 
John,  leaning  forw’ard,  said,  “  Dost  thou  not  feel  it  a  privilege  to  be 
permitted  to  cut  bread  for  my  sister?”  Wc  were  all  glad  when  the 
weary  day  was  over ;  for  though  we  fully  appreciated  the  honour  of 
having  the  company,  under  our  own  roof,  of  these  celebrated  P’riends, 
still  our  feelings  had  been  tried,  by  the  manner  in  which  they  had 
received  our  attentions.  ’ — P.  168. 

This  is  the  picture,  as  drawn  by  the  novelist.  The  narrative 
is  bald,  disjointed,  and  inelegant ;  but  this  is  a  matter  of  small 
moment :  the  facts,  if  not  positively  and  intentionally  false,  are 
so  distorted  and  burlesqued,  the  additions  and  omissions  arc  so 
important,  and  so  numerous,  that  no  idea  w  hatever  is  conveyed 
of  the  real  facts  of  the  case.  It  is  the  occasional  custom  of  the 
ministers  of  the  Society  of  P  riends  to  visit  distant  parts  of  the 
country,  or  even  foreign  countries,  under  a  conscientious  belief 
that  they  are  required  to  preach  the  gospel  in  those  places.  It 
is  scarcely  required  of  us  to  enter  into  a  criticism  on  such  a 
custom  :  its  existence  is  all  that  we  have  now  to  deal  with. 
Mrs.  Pry,  in  company  with  her  brother,  the  Mr.  Gurney  of 
whom  we  have  just  spoken,  and  her  sister-in-law.  Miss  Pilizabeth 
bry,  undertook  such  a  journey,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 
18JJ7,  leaving  London  on  the  4th  of  P^ebruary.  Th(‘y  landed 
at  Dublin,  and  visited  Armagh,  Lisburne,  Londonderry,  Sligo, 
(«alw'ay,  Limerick,  and  Cork,  besides  a  great  number  of  inter¬ 
vening  places  of  less  importance ;  all  public  institutions,  as 
prisons,  schools,  and  lunatic  asylums,  were  assiduously  visited ; 
long  and  fatiguing  interview's  took  ])lace  with  all  officials  con¬ 
nected  with  such  establishments ;  ladies’  committees  w’cre  formed 
in  every  part  of  the  island,  and  their  labours  defined,  and 
actually  commenced,  under  the  practised  eye  of  the  philanthropic 
founder,  who,  from  morning  till  night,  laboured  in  her  Christian 
Vocation.  In  addition  to  all  this,  she  co”\^tantly  held  religious 
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meetings,  and  frequently  preached  to  the  audience  for  an  hour 
at  a  time.  It  seems  wonderful,  that  one  of  such  gentle  nurture 
as  Mrs.  Fry, — one  who  had  enjoyed  every  luxury  and  every 
indulgence  that  could  be  devised,  even  from  her  very  infancy 
should  have  undertaken  and  accomplished  the  almost  Herculean 
labours  she  was  now  daily  engaged  in.  At  last,  nature  gave  wav. 
Let  us  consult  her  biographer,  Mrs.  Cresswell,  as  to  her  state  at 
this  period.  ‘  She  was  becoming  worn  and  over-fatigued,  and 
every  day  added  to  the  difliculty  with  which  she  accomplished 
the  work  allotted  to  it.  Happily,  they  reached  the  hospitable 
dwelling  of  John  Strangman,  at  Waterford,  before  her  powers 
completely  failed  her.  It  was  on  Friday,  the  IMi  of  April, 
when  she  arrived  there,  and  for  more  than  a  week  she  needed 
all  the  care  and  close  nursing  w  hich  she  experienced ;  then  she 
gradually  began  to  rally,  and  they  pursued  their  onerous  w  ork.’* 
No  one  will  enterUun  the  slightest  doubt  of  the.  truth  of  Mrs. 
Cress  well’s  narrative.  Even  the  ‘  lady’  cannot  impute  the 
tortuosities  of  Quakerism  to  a  member  of  the  Church  of 
England,  w^ho  has  not  exhibited  a  single  Quaker  sympathy 
throughout  the  whole  of  her  two  bulky  volumes.  ]\Irs.  Fry 
herself,  in  her  private  journal,  has  given  the  following  touching 
account  of  herself  at  tliis  period  of  her  career : — 

‘  The  great  numbers  that  followed  us,  almost  wherever  we  went,  was 
one  of  those  things  that  I  believe  was  too  much  for  me.  No  one  can 
tell  but  those  who  have  been  brought  into  similar  circumstances,  what 
it  is  to  feel  as  I  did  at  such  times ;  often  weak  and  fagged  in  body, 
exhausted  in  mind,  having  things  of  importance  to  direct  my  attention 
to,  and  not  less  than  a  multitude  around  me,  each  expecting  a  word  or 

some  mark  of  attention . I  felt  completely  sinking,  hardly  able 

to  hold  up  my  head,  and  by  degrees  became  seriously  ill.  Fever  came 
on,  and  ran  very  high,  and  I  found  myself  in  one  of  my  distressing, 
faint  states ;  indeed  a  few-  hours  were  most  conflicting ;  I  never  re¬ 
member  to  have  knowm  a  more  painful  time  ;  tried  without,  distressed 
wdthin,  feeling  such  fears  lest  it  should  try  the  faith  of  others,  my  being 
thus  stopped  by  illness,  and  lest  my  own  faith  should  fail.’ — Memoir  oj 
the  Life  of  Elizabeth  Fry^  vol.  ii.  p.  41. 

AVe  feel  perfectly  confident,  that  not  one  of  our  readers  will 
hesitate  to  accept  the  statements  of  Mrs.  Cressw  ell  and  ^Irs.  Iry 
as  plain,  unvarnished  truth ;  and  how’  w  idely  are  they  at 
variance  with  Mrs.  Greer’s  gross  and  unmannerly  burlesque  of 
this  visit  to  her  fathers  house!  Ws  ;  Mr.  Strangman,  the 
pious,  hospitable,  generous,  noble-hearted,  and  gentlemanly  Mr. 
John  Strangman,  was  the  father  of  the  ‘lady,’  Mrs.  Greer; 
and,  perhaps,  no  greater  contrast  could  be  conceived  than  the 
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truly  afl’ectionato  and  tender  eare  which  the  overworked  and 
exhausted  philanthropist  received  on  the  occasion  of  her  visit  to 
his  house,  and  the  rude,  distorted  caricature  drawn  of  that  visit 
by  his  degenerate  daughter.  The  high  fever,  the  illness,  almost 
to  the  point  of  death,  are  entirely  omitted  :  their  introduction 
would  have  explained  the  recpiiring  of  cairs-foot  jelly,  the 
nocturnal  manufacture  of  which,  by  the  mistress  herself,  out  of 
pigs*  feet,  was  too  clever  a  fiction,  and  too  excellent  a  joke,  to 
be  omitted.  It  fully  accounts  for  the  additional  trouble  which 
her  visit  was  very  likely  to  occasion, — trouble  of  which  the 
hosts  were  themselves  proud  ;  and  the  dwelling  on  which,  after 
a  lapse  of  twenty-four  years,  and  when  all  the  actors  have  long 
been  resting  in  the  silent  tomb,  is  an  instance  of  bad  taste,  of 
which  we  recollect  no  parallel.  It  will  be  of  no  avail  for  the 
authoress  to  attempt  escape,  by  saying  she  alludes  to  some 
other  visit  of  Mrs.  Fry’s  to  Waterford ;  the  party  which  she  has 
described  were  at  M  aterford  but  once.  I'hey  were  entertained 
at  John  Strangman’s  house  ;  and  Mrs.  Greer,  the  authoress  of 
‘  Onakerism,’  was  then  Sarah  Strangman,  and  was  residing  with 
her  father  in  that  very  house.  Mrs.  Fry  came  into  that  house, 
in  a  state  of  utter  prostration  of  strength,  and  was  nursed  with 
the  utmost  kindness,  through  a  dangerous,  but  brief,  illness. 
M  ere  it  needful,  we  would  appeal  to  her  family  for  the  truth  of 
what  we  are  saying  ;  but  published  documents,  of  unquestioivpd 
authority,  like  those  we  have  cited,  will  be  amply  suflicient  to 
satisfv  our  readers. 

M^e  do,  however,  take  some  comfort  in  the  reflection,  that  it 
is  utterly  impossible  that  such  palpably  false  statements  can,  for 
a  moment,  dim  the  fair  fame  of  ^Irs.  Fry,  or  in  any  way  affect 
the  respectability  or  worth  of  the  religious  society  to  which  she 
belonged,  although  the  ‘  lady’  has  the  audacity  to  say  that  she 
has  invoked  a  blessing  on  every  page  of  the  calumnious  caricature. 

M  e  will  devote  a  dozen  lines  to  one  more  subject — the  texts, 
preaching,  and  conduct  our  novelist  records,  as  having  fidlen 
under  her  notice  in  (Quakers’  meetings.  The  first  worth  citing 
is  a  text.  *  There  was  once  an  old  horse,  and  he  had  a  sore  leg.’ 

— F.  100. 

Mliether  the  following  is  a  text  or  an  exordium  is  not  apparent: 
— ‘  “  Good  morrow  morning,  my  tine  first-day  [Sunday]  morn¬ 
ing  gallery  bucks  ;  what  brings  you  here  to-day  i  A  light  heart 
and  a  thin  i)air  of  breeches  will  carrv  you  through,  my  brave 
bovs.’”-l>.  111. 

lly  a  curious  coincidence,  both  these  jokes  were  let  ofl  long 
before  Mrs.  Greer’s  day,  and  flourished  in  print  full  sixty  years 
ago ;  the  only  difference  we  can  find,  is  the  substitution,  in 
one  of  them,  of  ‘  first-day’  for  ‘  Sunday.’  'fhe  elegance  and 
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feminine  delicacy  of  the  only  other  passage  of  the  kind  which 
we  shall  cite,  proves  its  originality  ;  we  >vould  not  rob  the  ‘  lady’ 
of  a  word  of  it.  It  is  an  imaginary  colloquy,  immediately 
following  a  discourse  by  Mrs.  Fry.  ‘  “  I  wish  somebody  would 
insense  me  into  the  meaning  of  what  she  was  trying  to  say.”  ’ 

‘  ril  tell  you,”  said  another  voice.  ‘‘  The  decent  woman  says 
she  has  her  eye  on  you,  and  that  you  are  a  big  blackguard, 

AND  THAT  YOU  ARE  GOING  HOT-FOOT  TO  HELL.”’ — P.  163. 

Here  we  beg  to  observe,  that  the  interlocutors  are  not  stated 
to  be  Quakers,  or  to  have  any  connexion  with  Quakers  ;  and  that 
the  conversation  has  not  the  most  remote  bearing  on  what  pre¬ 
cedes,  or  w  hat  follow  s ;  and  that  it  appears  to  be  introduced 
simply  to  enliven  the  narrative,  on  the  same  principle  that  sailors 
shot  their  discourse  wuth  oaths. 

Charges  of  the  vilest  description  are  brought  against  Quakers, 
in  a  style  corresponding  w  ith  most  of  the  passages  we  have  trans¬ 
ferred  to  these  pages ;  but  these  are  ahvays  unaccompanied  by 
names  of  persons  or  places,  or  by  any  other  clew*,  by  means  ot 
which  their  falsehood  may  be  detected.  At  p.  358  w  e  are  told  of 
‘  two  ministers,  who,  wdiilst  sitting  side  by  side  in  the  gallery, 
clothed  in  all  the  paraphernalia  of  the  society’s  most  consistent 
costume,  and  for  many  years  preaching  to  the  entire  satisfiiction 
of  the  meeting,  were  yet  during  all  that  time  living  together  a 
life  of  sin.’  In  all  kinds  of  wickedness,  the  families  of  Quaker 
preachers  take  the  lead.  ‘  The  most  scandalous  deeds  1  have 
ever  heard  of  amongst  Friends  or  among  any  people,  immorality 
in  its  most  hideous  forms,  licentiousness,  and  dishonourable 
conduct  arc  in  ministers’  families.’ — P.  88. 

I'his  conduct  does  not  appear  to  elicit  any  censure,  or  to  carry 
wdth  it  any  punishment.  Those  in  authority  w  ink  at  every  spe¬ 
cies  of  crime.  ‘  I  have  seldom  known  an  instance  of  a  member 
being  disowuied  for  sin.  Put  for  being  unfortunate,  and  for 
transgressing  the  rules  of  the  society,  paying  tithes,  marrying 
out  of  the  meeting  often,  very  often.  But  for  sin  never,  unless 
compelled  by  publicity.’ — P.  264. 

In  a  word,  the  Friends  are  made  out  to  be  liars,  swindlers, 
adulterers,  drunkards,  and  gluttons.  Words  could  not  describe 
a  set  of  more  unmitigated  scoundrels  than  they  are  here  repre¬ 
sented.  So  low"  are  they  fallen,  that  the  authoress  conceives  it 
‘  utterly  impossible  that  Quakerism  can  survive  this  generation.’ 
(P.  393.)  We  think  the  Mady  ’  is  bound  to  explain  w  hy, 
under  such  flagrant  circumstances,  it  has  endured  for  two  cen¬ 
turies. 

This  state  of  the  society  is  traced  to  three  causes,  in  as  many 
widely-detached  passages.  First,  to  priestly  domination.  ‘  4  here 
is  a  great  similarity  between  Quakerism  and  Popeiy.  Both  arc 
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the  religion  of  the  priests,  and  the  people  are  compelled  to  an 
outward  conformity.  The  domineering  influence  of  the  Friends 
who  take  part  in  the  discipline  over  the  body,  is  exactly  a  coun¬ 
terpart  of  that  which  the  priests  exercise  over  their  flocks.’ — 
P.  127. 

Secondly,  to  absolute  infidelity.  ‘  I  have  often  met  with  open 
infidelity  under  the  name  of  Quakerism,  and  a  teacher  in  Friends* 
families,  a  pious  man,  has  lately  informed  me,  that  with  very 
few  exceptions,  the  young  Quakers,  his  pupils,  are  growing  up 
infidels.’ — P.  2G4. 

Thirdly,  to  neglect  of  the  Bible.  ‘  I  am  persuaded  that  all 
the  evils  which  now  abound  in  the  society  have  arisen  from  the 
neglect  of  the  holy  Scriptures.’ — P.  898. 

I'he  eyes  of  the  authoress  were  slowly  opened  to  these  impor¬ 
tant  truths.  She  studied  the  subject  most  patiently  and  care¬ 
fully. 


‘  At  length,  and  not  without  thought,  and  prayer,  and  research,  and 
years  of  careful  study,  I  am  now  clearly  of  opinion  that  (Quakerism  is 
not  what  it  professes  to  be,  a  pure  form  of  Christianity;  but  a  deep  and 
subtle  delusion ;  where  some  truth  is  mixed  up  with  great  error, — 
where  the  most  soul-deluding  doctrines  are  clothed  in  the  garment  of 
superior  sanctity, — where  imagination  is  substituted  for  inspiration, — 
where  spiritual  pride  assumes  the  form  of  mock  humility,  and  external 
forms  take  the  place  of  dedication  of  heart, — where  the  ignorant  and 
the  hypocritical  take  the  lead,  and  where  the  substance — the  life  of 
religion — faith  in  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  is  never  mentioned.’ — 
P.  110. 


Mrs.  Greer’s  own  record  of  her  childliood,  her  distorted 
account  of  Mrs.  Fry’s  visit,  and,  indeed,  every  extract  w’e  have 
given,  devoid,  as  it  is,  of  all  show’  of  probability,  must  have 
prepared  our  readers  for  slanders  such  as  these,  unaccompanied 
by  the  slightest  attempt  at  proof ;  but  our  readers  are  not  pre¬ 
pared  to  learn,  neither  will  they  be  able  to  imagine,  why 
Mrs.  Greer  should  have  remained  for  forty  years  among  so 
degraded  a  sect  as  she  represents  the  Society  of  Friends  to  be ; 
or  why,  when  that  society  determined  to  shake  her  off,  she 
resisted  the  attempt  to  the  utmost  of  her  pow’er,  and  availed 
herself  of  every  practicable  mode  of  delaying,  if  not  averting, 
the  fiat  which  w  as  finally  to  dissever  the  bond  of  union  betw’oen 
herself  and  Quakerism.  On  this  struggle  for  the  retention  of 
membership,  she  dw’ells  for  more  than  fifty  pages ;  and  con¬ 
demns,  in  the  most  unmeasured  terms,  the  conduct  of  those 
officers  of  the  society,  who,  at  last,  succeeded  in  completing  her 
excommunication.  Then,  again,  no  sooner  was  the  judgment 
issued,  than  she  humbly  entreats  that  it  may  be  reversed.  In  a 
letter,  addressed  to  the  society,  with  this  object,  she  states,  that 
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'  her  heart  is  with  her  people,’  and  that  it  is  her  ‘  wish  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  regular  attendance  of  Friends’  Meeting,’  where,  as  we 
have  just  quoted,  ‘  the  ignorant  and  the  hypocritical  take  the 
lead,  and  where  the  substance — the  life  of  religion — faith  in  the 
blood  of  Jesus  Christ  is  neoei'  mentioned^  And  be  it  observed, 
this  is  not  the  hasty  or  inconsiderate  act  of  childhood,  but  penned 
in  mature,  if  not  in  declining,  life,  with  a  family  grown  up 
around  her,  and  after  she  had  devoted  ‘  thought^  and  prager,  and 
years  of  careful  study  ’  to  the  merits  and  demerits  of  (iuakerism. 
In  this  letter  of  supplication  for  reinstatement,  she  goes  on  to 
state,  that  she  ‘  highly  values,  and  anxiously  desires  to  retain 
her  birthright  in  the  society,’  and  claims,  ‘  on  behalf  of  herself 
and  her  dear  offspring,  not  only  the  sympathy  but  the  justice 
of  her  friends.’  In  this  abject  manner  does  this  wretched 
woman  pray  that  herself  and  her  children  may  continue  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  society,  which,  according  to  her  owm  account,  is  com¬ 
posed  of  swindlers,  drunkards,  and  adulterers,  and  often  of 
absolute  infidels  !  and  she  herself  a  highly-professing  Christian  1 
She  docs  not  pretend  that  there  is  any  pecuniary  or  worldly 
advantage  in  this  retention  of  membership.  She  only  pleads 
her  attachment  to  a  society,  more  deeply  steeped  in  atrocity  than 
any  that  novelist  had  previously  dared  to  paint,  and  before  which 
the  semi-demons  of  Sue  pale  their  ineffectual  fires.  Notwith¬ 
standing  such  atrocity,  she  tells  us,  ‘  I  still  had  an  unaccountable 
hankering  after  the  silent  meeting,  an  indestructible  affection 
for  very  many  of  the  Friends,  and  an  intense  anxiety  to  be  a 
true  spiritual  worshipper  of  the  Mighty  God,  who  I  knew'  was 
present  everywhere  that  his  Spirit  was  invoked.’  (P.  3T3.)  \cs, 
reader,  the  Slighty  God  present  where  ^  sold- deluding  doctrines 
are  clothed  in  the  garment  of  supei'ior  sanctity, — ichci'e  spiritual 
pride  assumes  the  form  of  mock  humility,  and  the  external  forms 
take  place  of  dedicatioti  of  heart !  ’ 

And  here  we  take  leave  of  a  volume,  which  we  have  read 
throughout  'with  unmitigated  disgust.  And,  in  all  sincerity,  we 
recommend  Mrs.  Greer  to  abandon  a  species  of  'svriting,  for 
which  she  has  no  single  qualification ;  and  to  conquer  feelings, 
which  are  utterly  incompatible  with  a  Christian’s  duty  to  her 
God,  to  her  neighbour,  to  her  children,  and  to  herself. 


Art.  Vlll. — 1.  A  floral  and  Religious  Guide  to  the  Great  Exhibition, 
liy  the  Kev.  J.  Emerton,  D.D.  London:  Longmans.  1851. 

2.  The  Great  Exhibition  Prize  Essay,  lly  the. Rev.  J.  C.  Whish,  M.A. 
Incumbent  of  Trinity  Church,  East  Peckluim.  London :  Long¬ 
mans.  1851. 

8.  The  Great  Exhibition  Spiritualized.  By  the  Rev.  Henry  Birch. 
London:  Snow.  1851. 

4.  The  Real  Exhibitors  Exhibited ;  ot\  an  Inquiry  into  the  (Condition 

of  those  Industrial  Classes  who  have  really  represented  Enyland 
at  the  Great  Exhibition.  By  the  Rev.  John  Richardson,  B.A., 
Incumbent  of  St.  Barnabas’s,  Manchester.  London :  Wertheim 
and  Macintosh.  1851. 

5.  The  Lily  and  the  Bee.  An  Apologue  of  the  Crystal  Palace.  By 

Samuel  Warren,  F.R.S.  Edinburgh  and  London :  Blackwoods. 
1851. 

().  The  JFest  of  Enyland  and  the  Exhibition^  1851.  By  Herbert 
Byng  Hall,  K.S.F.  With  Illustrations.  London:  Longmans. 
1851. 

*  The  Great  Exhibition,’  which  has  been  famed  throughout 
the  world,  which  has  been  visited  by  six  millions  of  persons 
from  nearly  all  nations,  and  which  has  produced  in  fees  for 
admission  and  separate  privileges  nearly  half  a  million  ster¬ 
ling,  is  now  over.  As  we  witnessed  the  royal  spectacle  of  its 
commencement,  we  have  joined  in  the  hearty  anthem  at  its 
close. 

The  number  of  visits  to  the  Exhibition  was  recorded  in  an 
ingenious  table,  drawn  up  by  two  of  the  Sappers  and  Miners, 
showing  the  attendance  each  day,  the  holders  of  season  tickets 
marked  with  one  colour,  and  the  sovereigns,  crowns,  half-crowns, 
and  shillings  respectively  by  others ;  and  also,  the  particular 
hours  of  each  day  at  which  the  largest  number  of  persons  w'as 
present.  The  greatest  number  in  one  day  was  on  Tuesday, 
October  the  7th,  being  109,915;  and  during  that  day  the 
largest  number  was  in  the  building  at  2  o’clock, —  92,000.  On 
the  previous  day  the  extraordinary  number  of  28,853  persons 
were  admitted  in  one  lioui\  between  twelve  and  one  o’clock. 
On  the  last  day,  the  number  of  persons  present  at  the  close  was 
above  50,000,  about  twice  the  number  of  those  who  attended 
the  opening.  As  the  hour  of  five  approached,  the  nave  and  the 
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transept,  and  the  galleries  near  the  transept  were  crowded,  with 
a  constant  pressure  towards  the  fountain  in  the  centre.  The 
fountain  ceased  to  play,  a  red  flag  was  waved,  and  all  the  organs 
in  the  building  struck  up  the  National  Anthem.  Presently  the 
crowds  removed  their  hats,  joined  in  the  anthem,  and  at  the 
close  gave  hearty  cheers  for  the  Queen,  for  Prince  Albert,  and 
then,  in  a  straggling,  undecided  manner  for  less  illustrious  names. 
Every  one  must  have  felt  that  this  informal  and  discordant  proce¬ 
dure  was  unworthy  of  the  occasion.  On  the  next  Monday,  Tuesday, 
and  Wednesday,  the  building  was  open  to  exhibitors  and  their 
friends.  On  Wednesday  Prince  Albert  and  the  Royal  Commis¬ 
sioners  assembled  in  the  centre  of  the  transept,  where  Lord 
Canning  presented  the  report  of  the  Jurors,  and,  after  a  thanks¬ 
giving  by  the  Bishop  of  London,  the  National  Anthem  was  sung. 

We  hailed  the  beginning  of  the  Exhibition,  have  watched  it 
w  ith  deep  and  ever-growing  interest  during  the  months  of  its 
continuance,  and  we  wdsh  to  leave  on  our  pages  some  per¬ 
manent  memorial  of  its  history  and  of  its  effects.  By  the  common 
consent  of  nations,  sects,  ranks,  ages,  it  has  been  the  largest 
gathering  of  human  beings  on  which  the  sun  has  ever  shone.  It 
calls  up  to  the  imagination  the  treasured  memories  of  times 
gone  by ;  and  it  fills  the  future  w  ith  outlines  of  beauty  wdiirh 
the  fullest  hopes  of  humanity,  and  the  grandest  anticipations  of 
religion,  have  painted  with  their  brightest  colours.  We  propose 
to  notice,  with  respectful  brevity,  the  publications  of  w  Inch  we 
have  given  the  titles,  and  then  to  present  such  general  views  of 
the  late  Exhibition  as  have  been  suggested  to  us  by  all  that  we 
have  seen  and  heard  respecting  it. 

The  first  and  second  publications  on  our  list  are  important,  as 
serving  to  show’  the  moral  and  religious  views  with  wdiich  the 
Exhibition  w’as  contemplated  in  prospect.  The  third  is  a  simple 
and  pious  attempt,  not  very  powerful  or  brilliant,  to  graft  on 
the  Exhibition  the  ordinary  topics  of  evangelical  teaching.  The 
fourth  is  a  well-meant,  though  partially  enlightened,  endeavour 
to  excite  more  general  interest  in  the  working  classes  of  this 
country.  The  fifth,  by  Mr.  Warren,  is  a  singular  production, 
highly  imaginative,  excursive  beyond  measure,  full  of  learned 
allusions  and  poetic  phraseology,  loyal,  devout,  philanthropic, 
and  highly  moral  in  its  tone.  The  writer  has  gained  great 
popularity  as  a  novelist,  and  his  later  compositions  have  been 
marked  by  earnest  expressions  of  evangelical  piety.  A  similar 
strain  pervades  this  quaint  little  volume.  While  to  some  critics 
this  feature  is  an  objection  w'hich  vitiates  the  w  hole,  it  will,  to 
not  a  few  readers,  be  a  covering  to  the  odd  and  fantastic  style 
in  which  it  is  w  ritten.  It  must  be  read  as  a  w  hole.  M  e  w  ould 
gladly  have  given  several  extracts,  but  we  are  unw  illing  to  do 
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the  author  any  injustice,  and  shall  content  ourselves  >vith  one 
at  the  end. 

The  last  work  on  our  list  has  no  connexion  with  the  Exhibition 
beyond  the  fact  that  the  writer  took  a  journey  into  the  west  of 
England  to  promote  its  objects,  which  he  has  described  with 
amusing  vivacity,  and  with  an  exuberance  of  good  feeling. 

Before  the  Exhibition  was  opened,  there  were  many  fore¬ 
bodings  of  evil.  Men  said  that  it  would  injure  the  trade  of 
our  own  country  by  opening  our  manufactures  to  the  inspec¬ 
tion  of  foreigners; — that  other  nations  would  thus  benefit  at 
our  expense ; — that,  by  extending  the  principle  of  free  trade,  it 
would  bring  ruin  on  the  landed  interests  of  England.  Besides 
these  secular  apprehensions,  there  were  dark  sayings  on  the 
frightful  political  consequences  of  attracting  the  restless  agitators 
of  the  continent  to  the  heart  of  the  British  Empire,  where  they 
would  have  an  opportunity  of  centralizing  their  revolutionary 
movements,  and  would  give  boldness  and  courage  to  the  dis¬ 
affected  multitude  among  our  own  people.  Not  a  few  shrank 
with  alarm  from  the  contagion  of  the  irreligion  and  vice  which 
would  infect  the  moral  atmosphere  of  London,  and  spread  its 
bane  throughout  the  country. 

On  the  other  side,  the  friends  of  truth,  freedom,  religion,  and 
.  humanity,  looked  forward  to  this  great  gathering  of  nations  with 
the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  good.  They  saw  in  it  one  of 
the  most  auspicious  characteristics  of  the  age.  They  believed 
that  fAe  thing  itself- — apart  from  all  consequences — was  essentially 
good,  right,  noble,  worthy  of  the  times,  and  an  honour  to  our 
land.  They,  also,  believed,  that  whatever  of  temporary  and 
partial  evil  might  arise  from  the  acknowledged  imperfection  of 
all  human  undertakings,  the  evil  w^ould  be  infinitely  over¬ 
balanced  by  the  advantages  of  every  kind  which  they  foresaw. 
In  their  view,  this  grand  exposition  of  the  ingenuity  and  in¬ 
dustry  of  universal  man  w’as  to  bring  the  inhabitants  of  distant 
countries  to  a  closer  acquaintance  with  each  other,  to  a  more  just 
appreciation  of  their  several  excellences,  to  a  more  cordial  feeling 
of  brotherhood,  to  a  clearer  perception  of  their  common  interests, 
and  to  such  a  deep  human  sympathy  one  with  another  as  the 
world  had  never  witnessed.  To  them  it  seemed  certain,  that 
such  a  happy  blending  of  remote  peoples  would  do  much  to 
extinguish  the  hostile  feelings  which  break  out  in  war,  and  to 
strengthen  in  men’s  minds  the  convictions,  the  principles,  and 
the  practical  alliances,  which  are  the  only  guarantees  for  future 
peace.  Many  of  us,  looking  to  the  spiritual  well-being  of  the 
world,  and  earnestly  desiring  above  all  things  the  universal 
spread  of  the  gospel  of  Christ,  ventured  to  hope  that  the  inter¬ 
course  and  transactions  of  the  remarkable  half-year  which  has 
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justrun  out  would  be  found  to  conduce,  in  many  ways,  tlirou«'li 
varied  agenci(  s,  and  on  a  very  large  scale,  to  a  wider  and  deeper 
impression  of  revealed  truth  on  men’s  minds  than  had  been  made 
by  the  slowly  developed  events  of  long  previous  ages.  We 
could  not  forbear  to  picture  to  ourselves  the  blessed  eftects  of 
the  great  evangelic  mission  on  so  large  and  selected  a  mass 
of  human  beings  met  together  at  the  very  centre-point  of  the 
Christian  operations  'Nvhich  have  the  world  for  their  circum¬ 
ference.  We  could  not  but  be  persuaded  that  a  new  and 
healthier  throb  of  life  w^ould  be  felt  in  the  heart  of  Christendom ; 
— that  a  richer  tone  of  earnestness  would  come  upon  our  churches 
and  religious  institutions ; — that  a  large  augmentation  of  en¬ 
lightened  and  practical  energy  would  be  awakened  among  the 
oral  and  the  literary  servants  of  our  common  faith ; — that  an 
impulse  would  be  given  to  all  that  is  true  and  divine  among  us, 
of  which  the  happy  results  w^ould  reach  the  ends  of  the  earth, 
and  be  felt  in  the  spiritual  history  of  all  coming  generations,  and 
in  the  social  improvement  and  material  comfort  of  innumerable 
millions.  Some  of  us  may  have  been  too  lively,  too  eager,  even 
impatient  in  our  anticipations,  expecting  more  of  good  than 
could  issue  from  one  single  cause,  however  vast  and  imposing ; 
while  others  of  us  may  have  erred  on  the  other  side, — judging 
of  the  future  exclusively  from  the  experience  of  the  past ;  yet  the 
majority  of  British  Christians  may  be  said  to  have  been  of  one 
mind  in  devoutly  calculating  on  the  ‘  Great  Exhibition,’  as  an 
event  of  happiest  augury  for  the  human  race.  It  is  too  soon,  of 
course,  to  form  anything  like  an  approach  to  an  accurate  estimate 
of  ihc  real  value  of  this  gorgeous  and  costly  spectacle.  We  shall 
have  to  w^ait,  we  think,  a  long  time  for  that.  So  far  as  we  con 
now  judge,  how  ever,  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  and  of  piety  to  use 
our  best  faculties,  w  ith  the  lights  w  e  have,  in  reporting  progress, 
and  forecasting  probabilities. 

The  design  itself  of  having  such  an  Exhibition^  attributed, 
justlv  w’e  doubt  not,  to  the  illustrious  Consort  of  the  Queen,  is 
wortliy  of  all  the  laudation  it  has  received.  It  was  worthy  of  a 
mind  well  stored  with  knowledge,  instinct  with  royal  aspirations, 
and  placed  in  a  position  the  most  favourable  on  earth  for  carrv- 
ing  out  its  thought,  to  suggest  the  desirableness  and  the  practi¬ 
cability  of  so  magnificent  an  undertaking.  It  w’as  an  under¬ 
taking  that  united  the  poetry  of  the  imagination  with  the  reality 
of  a  working.w’orld ;  the  pomp  of  royalty  with  the  toil  of  labour ; 
the  fascinations  of  genius  w  ith  the  enterprise  of  commerce ;  the 
rivalry  of  nations  with  the  sentiment  of  peace.  'Ihen,  to  have 
this  design  so  remarkably  seconded  by  the  felicitous  conceptions 
of  Paxton,  the  rapid  combinations  of  Fox,  and  the  magic-like 
activity  which  embodied  both  in  that  glorious  structure  so 
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capacious,  so  commodious,  so  brilliant,  so  strong,  nn  Exbibitioix 
worthy  of  the  time,  the  place,  and  the  purpose.  Our  readers, 
we  presume,  have  become  familiar  with  the  building,  and  have 
made  themselves  acquainted  with  its  remarkable  history.  They 
have  seen  some  of  the  beautiful  engravings  of  this  ‘  Crystal 
Palace,’  which  have  displayed  it  with  so  much  skill  and  taste  in 
every  aspect,  under  every  light,  and  at  nearly  every  point  of 
view,  whether  from  without  or  from  within.  They  have  read 
many  descriptions  of  it  in  newspapers,  magazines,  pamphlets, 
and  guides.  They  have  compared  their  own  recollections 
with  those  of  others,  and  each  one  has  pictured  for  himself, 
in  his  own  imagination,  this  architectural  marvel.  Had  the 
situation  been  more  lofty,  had  a  central  dome  surmounted 
the  transept,  had  the  plan  admitted  of  more  varied  outline,  no 
doubt  the  building  would  have  been  more  imposing ;  yet,  as  it 
is,  it  has  received  a  larger  and  heartier  tribute  of  admiration 
than  would  suffice  to  gratify  the  most  aspiring  architect.  The 
ready  response  of  the  nations  proves,  as  Mr.  \\  hish  remarks,  in 
his  Prize  Essay,  ^  that  the  note  which  was  struck  was  in  harmony 
with  the  state  of  the  world.’ 

‘  Much  as  the  beacon-fire  calls  forth  a  response  from  hill  to  hill,  so 
did  one  nation  after  another,  as  if  by  premeditated  agreement,  consent 
to  the  proposal.  France,  Italy,  Turkey,  India,  China,  and  so  round  the 
globe,  wherever  there  was  a  settled  civilization,  and  any  possibility  of 
joining  in  the  generous  emulation,  all  were  anxious  to  do  so.  Since 
then,  from  night  to  morning,  and  from  morning  to  night,  wherever  the 
sun  has  pursued  his  unceasing  course,  in  one  or  another  part  of  the 
world,  have  eager  minds  been  pondering,  and  brawny  arms  and  skilful 
fingers  been  working,  to  produce  something  worthy  of  a  place  in  the 
Great  Exhibition  of  Industry.* 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  prodigious  activity  with  which, 
in  so  short  a  time,  not  only  so  large  a  building  w  as  erected,  but 
so  many  minds  were  studying  how  to  render  it  attractive,  and 
striving  to  bring  every  production  of  skill  and  labour  to  the 
highest  perfection,  under  the  pressure  of  a  universal  competition. 
To  this  activity  of  many  minds,  must  be  added  the  costliness  of 
the  preparations.  In  many  instances  which  have  come  to  our 
knowledge,  the  amount  of  money  expended  in  drawings  and 
models,  and  experiments,  on  some  of  the  objects  which,  in  such 
a  crowd,  can  have  attracted  very  little  of  the  notice  they  deserve, 
would  exceed  the  belief  of  our  readers  ;  and  this,  in  many  cases, 
where  a  return,  in  substantial  value,  was  out  of  the  question. 
Still  further,  w’e  have  to  take  into  account  the  expense  of  con- 
.veyance  from  distant  parts  of  the  world,  including  the  risks  and 
anxieties,  and  what  we  may  call  the  expenditure  of  feeling  in  the 
disappointments  and  vexations  inseparable  from  an  undertaking 
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SO  novel  and  on  so  great  a  scale.  We  have  sympathized  with  the 
exhibitors  as  a  class:  for  we  had  the  impression  all  along  that  they 
were  unjustly  overshadowed  by  the  officials,  who  owed  all  their 
temporary  consequence  to  the  very  men  whose  interests  they 
were  neglecting.  Still,  we  have  pleasure  in  knowing  that,  on 
the  whole,  the  exhibitors  are  satisfied  that  they  have  embraced 
the  opportunity  afforded  for  setting  their  productions  forth  more 
publicly  than  they  could  have  been  set  forth  in  any  other  w'ay. 
Assuredly,  the  public  do  them  justice.  Their  works  have  been 
looked  on  wdth  admiration,  with  interest,  with  sympathy,  with 
some  feeling  akin  to  gratitude,  by  several  millions ;  and  w'e 
strongly  hope  that,  eventually,  none  of  the  exhibitors  will  lose 
anything,  but  that  all  wdll  gain  much,  in  many  ways,  by  the 
outlay  they  have  made  on  this  occasion. 

We  do  not  go  along  wdth  those  who  affirm  that  the  ‘  real 
exhibitors  ’  in  this  collection  have  been  the  skilled,  or  other 
labourers,  by  wdiose  hands  the  things  exhibited  have  been  pro¬ 
duced.  It  is  true,  that  without  them  and  their  labour  there 
would  have  been  no  Exhibition  ;  just  as,  if  there  had  been  no 
glass  blowers,  miners,  ironfounders,  carpenters,  and  painters, 
there  could  have  been  no  Crystal  Talace.  But  then,  of  what 
avail  w^ould  their  labour  have  been,  if  their  combined  results  had 
not  been  guided  by  the  minds  of  others  ?  The  Exhibition  has 
been  the  joint  production  of  everi/  hand  and  of  every  mind  em¬ 
ployed  in  producing  each  separate  article,  and  in  bringing  it  to 
the  spot  on  which  w^e  have  seen  it ;  and  also  of  all  the  ingenuity, 
expense,  and  labour,  by  which  the  plans  have  been  matured  and 
the  arrangements  carried  out.  Nowhere,  perhaps,  has  the  value  of 
labour, skill,  industry,  and  perseverance, been  so  largely  illustrated 
as  in  the  Exhibition.  Yet  nowhere  has  the  natural  alliance  of 
these  qualities  with  the  higher  attributes  of  genius  and  taste, 
and  with  the  resources  of  capital  and  leisure,  been  so  visibly  de¬ 
monstrated.  Competition,  too,  has  been  the  whole  stimulus.  It 
belongs  to  our  nature  to  compete.  Here  the  emulation  is  un¬ 
selfish,  harmless,  eminently  beneficial  to  all  parties.  It  is  not 
competition  opposed  to  co-operation,  but  harmonizing  with  it.  It 
realizes  the  advantages  of  both  principles,  w  ithout  the  evils  at¬ 
tendant  on  the  monopoly  or  the  extreme  of  either.  The  many 
w  alkers  along  those  crow^ded  aisles  and  crow^ded  chambers,  amid 
the  products  of  the  mine,  the  loom,  the  anvil,  the  chisel,  the 
needle,  and  the  thousand  tools  of  cunning  art,  may  have  learnt, 
if  they  listed,  many  a  lesson  of  political  economy  which  they 
would  never  have  studied  in  the  pages  of  Whately,  or  Senior,  or 
Mill ;  without  examining  definitions,  or  threading  the  meshes 
of  arguments,  they  might  see  before  them  the  proofs  that  strength, 
skill,  intelligence,  taste,  capital,  and  leisure,  are  distributed  among 
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several  hands  for  the  benefit  of  all ;  that  it  is  a  social  law^  not 
a.  social  wrong y  which  makes  them  separate,  yet  mutually  de¬ 
pendent;  that  either  to  confound  the  classes  created  by  civiliza¬ 
tion,  or  to  permit  any  one  of  them  to  entrench  on  the  province  of 
any  other,  is  to  do  that  which  tends  to  the  dissolution  of  the  whole 
fabric. 

Wc  would  ever  stand  up  for  the  political  independence  of 
every  man,  as  a  man,  without  reference  to  his  social  rank,  and 
especially  for  the  many  and  the  poor,  seeing  that  they  are  apt  to 
be  oppressed  ;  but,  as  we  value  that  political  independence,  and 
because  wc  look  on  it  as  a  sacred  right,  we  are  on  our  guard 
against  the  sophisms  which  would  destroy  that  right  by  confound¬ 
ing  it  w  ith  the  plausibilities  of  communism.  'J'hcrcfore  it  is  that 
w  e  are  as  glad  to  have  met  the  hard-handed  sons  of  toil,  looking 
w  ith  intelligent  thoughtfulness  on  the  marvels  of  the  Exhibition, 
as  to  have  mingled  wdth  the  gayer  visitants  who  ‘  toil  not,  neither 
do  they  spin ;  ’  for,  while  the  latter  have  been  taught  to  respect 
the  industry  wdiich  produced  these  marvels,  the  producers  have 
themselves  been  taught  to  respect  the  genius  which  invented 
them,  and  the  wealth  which  gives  them  value.  It  is  not  easy  to 
over-estimate  the  worth  of  human  labour.  It  enters  largely  into 
the  dignity  of  our  life.  It  is  closely  associated  wdth  honesty, 
virtue,  domestic  purity,  and  practical  religion ;  and  thus  forms 
the  real  basis  of  national  power,  safety,  and  honour.  But  it  is 
a  perversion  of  the  truth — like  all  other  perversions,  fraught  with 
incalculable  mischief — to  put  the  labouring  class  into  a  state  of 
hostile  antagonism  with  other  classes, -  whether  this  be  done  by 
pandering  to  the  cu2)idity  of  the  rich,  or  to  the  unreasoning  dis¬ 
content  of  the  poor.  We  highly  prize  the  Exhibition  as  a  large, 
potent,  undeniable,  and  most  impressive  illustration  of  this  truth, 
inasmuch  as  it  has  placed  it  before  the  minds  of  the  least  re¬ 
flecting  observers,  to  wdiatevcr  class  they  may  belong. 

Every  visitor  to  the  Exhibition  must  have  been  struck  with 
the  amazing  profusion  of  materials  and  manufactures  which  the 
nations  of  the  earth  had  poured  into  this  great  catholic  bazaar. 
We  had  been  accustomed  to  see  large  quantities  of  produce  or  of 
manufactures  in  the  warehouses  of  traders,  on  quays  and  w’harves, 
in  the  well-stocked  shops  of  large  cities,  and  at  the  fairs  of 
country  towns;  but,  in  this  universal  fair,  or  shop,  or  warehouse, 
it  seemed  as  though  the  riches  of  the  whole  earth  had  been 
brought  into  one  place.  The  total  number  of  sc'paratc  articles 
W'e  have  no  means  of  enumerating ;  but  their  estimated  value 
we  believe  to  have  been  many  millions  sterling.  Vastness 
is  an  element  of  the  sublime.  V  e  doubt  not  that  the  feeling 
to  which  we  give  that  name  has  been  awakened,  in  this 
iiislancc,  as  much  by  the  apparently  endless  f[uantity  of  produc- 
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tions  as  by  the  apparently  boundless  space  of  the  edifice  in  which 
they  were  laid  up.  This  feeling  has  increased  upon  us  as  we 
have  repeated  our  visits.  It  was  strong  on  the  first  day,  became 
stronger  as  we  went  on,  and  was  very  decidedly  strongest  at  the 
last.  As  we  proceeded  slowly  in  our  analysis  of  these  amazing 
piles  of  riches,  classifying  them  in  various  ways  to  aid  our  intel¬ 
ligence  and  our  memory — at  one  time  according  to  the  progress 
of  art,  and  another  time  according  to  comparisons  of  different 
kinds  of  productions,  and  the  progressive  stages  from  the  raw 
material  to  the  highest  finish  of  art,  and  then,  again,  according 
to  geographical  divisions  so  distinctly  marked  in  the  arrange¬ 
ments  of  the  building — our  sense  of  the  largeness  of  the  collec¬ 
tion  grew  upon  us  ;  it  seemed  impossible  in  any  other  way  to 
grasp  the  conception  of  the  exposition  as  a  whole.  And  thus  we 
attained  to  a  distinct  method  of  contemplating  the  entire  scene 
as  one  rising  from  the  consideration  of  the  several  parts  to  the 
splendid  unit  of  which  they  were  the  components.  It  was  a  kind 
of  concrete  logic,  or  tangible  abstraction,  the  senses  ministering 
to  the  intellect,  the  imagination  rising  step  by  step — as  the 
traveller  from  one  mountain-range  to  a  higher  and  still  higher 
till  he  gains  the  summit,  whence  he  looks  on  all  the  landscape — 
to  the  apparently  simple  idea  expressed  in  the  simple  words, 
‘  The  Great  Exhibition.’ 

The  various  qualities  of  this  enormous  collection  wdll  never 
be  forgotten.  Here  we  scarcely  know  Tvhere  to  begin  or  where 
to  end.  Raw  materials  from  the  shores  of  every  sea  and  the 
banks  of  every  stream  {  from  the  forest,  the  mountain,  the 
plain  ;  the  animals  of  every  region  ;  the  mines  of  every  climate ; 
the  rocks  of  every  quarry ;  crystals,  ores,  and  extracts  of 
every  metal ;  the  geology  and  mineralogy  of  the  globe ;  models 
of  workings,  and  machines  used  in  them ;  the  results  of  the 
chemieal  retort  in  their  endlessly  diversified  applications  to 
manufactures,  arts,  domestic  uses,  and  medical  remedies;  all 
kinds  of  food,  and  implements  and  modes  of  cookery ;  anatomies 
of  plants,  preparations  of  vegetable  substances,  wax,  hair,  furs, 
wool,  silk,  flax,  cotton,  mosses,  weeds,  and  the  ingenious  methods 
by  which  they  subserve  the  uses  of  mankind  ;  engines,  carriages, 
railways,  locomotives,  steam-ships,  life-boats,  machines  of  all 
sizes  and  for  nearly  all  purposes  of  agriculture  and  manufacture ; 
light-houses,  lifc-preservei*s,  diving-bells,  balloons,  bridges ; 
weapons  of  war,  or  sport ;  musical  instruments ;  time-pieces ; 
philosophical  and  surgical  instruments  ;  telegraphs  ;  manuscripts, 
books,  paper,  binding  ;  cotton-mills,  pumps,  printing-machines ; 
toys ;  dyes,  yarns,  fabrics  of  cotton,  linen,  silk,  velvet,  lace, 
embroidery,  artificial  flowers,  and  fruits;  all  kinds  ol  saddlery; 
taprslrits,  carpets,  floor-cloths,  paper-hangings,  decorative 
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painting ;  tesselated  pavements ;  clothing  for  all  climates,  con¬ 
ditions,  and  occasions;  cutlery  in  all  its  useful  and  luxurious 
varieties ;  stoves,  chimney-pieces ;  grates,  fenders,  fire-irons ; 
hinges,  locks  and  keys ;  wires,  buttons,  nails,  brass  ornaments ; 
pens  and  pen-holders ;  papier-mache  applied  to  delicate  orna¬ 
ments  and  to  massive  furniture ;  gold,  silver,  bronze,  and  electro¬ 
plating  in  dazzling  varieties ;  jewels  and  trinkets  ;  glass,  wrought 
into  more  forms  and  applied  to  more  purposes  than  our  ignorance 
could  have  imagined ;  earthenware  from  all  the  famous  potteries, 
rivalling  other  arts,  and  other  times ;  gorgeous  specimens  of  all 
the  sorts  of  furniture  that  luxury  could  use,  disj)laying  the 
utmost  ingenuity  and  skill  in  carving,  enamelling,  inlaying, 
gilding,  festooning,  and  avc  know  not  what  beside ;  brushes, 
perfumes ;  soaps ;  confectionery ;  teas ;  cigars  and  tobacco  in 
every  state,  and  pipes  of  every  form  ;  snuff-boxes  of  endless 
varieties  in  material,  shape,  and  embellishment ; — but,  we  must 
stop,  almost  at  the  beginning  of  our  enumeration.  Every  one 
will  remember  the  statuary  in  the  transept,  in  the  English  and 
Italian  sculpture  rooms,  and  through  the  whole  length  of  the 
nave ;  the  fountains ;  the  ‘  Mountain  of  Light,’  the  Prince  of 
Wales’s  Shield,  the  Model  of  Liverpool,  and  other  models ;  the 
gorgeous  productions  of  India,  Tunis,  and  Russia;  the  curiosities 
of  China ;  the  ingenious  and  elegant  manufactures  of  France, 
Switzerland,  Austria,  Belgium,  Italy,  (iermany,  and  every  part 
of  Europe  excepting  Naples  ;  the  interesting  products  of  industry 
and  skill  from  America,  and  from  the  British  Colonies ;  the 
stained  glass ;  the  organs ;  the  telescopes ;  the  banners ;  the 
music ;  the  thronging ;  the  admiration ;  the  rolling  billows  of 
strange  faces ;  the  hum  of  foreign  tongues ;  the  marvellous 
show  which  has  cost  07ie  shilling. 

It  is  for  the  several  juries  to  award  the  ])rizes  in  each  depart¬ 
ment,  and  we  will  not  undertake  to  pronounce  on  the  com¬ 
parative  merits  of  the  several  nations.  M'e  may  say,  however, 
that  while  we  confess  to  our  full  share  of  national  self-com¬ 
placency  in  witnessing  the  unquestionable  superiority  of  England 
in  whole  departments  of  the  useful,  and  commercially  valuable, 
and  in  knowing  that,  if  it  had  been  compatible  with  the  plan  of 
the  Commissioners  to  make  price  an  object  in  the  Exhibition, 
the  superiority  would  have  been  more  apparent — we  are  not 
slow  to  acknowledge  the  superiority  of  other  countries  in  many 
respects.  AVe  rely  on  our  boasted  love  of  fair  play.  The 
Exhibition  itself  vi as  held  out  as  a  noble  example  of  this  quality 
in  the  British  mind.  We  believe  that  the  representatives  of 
other  countries  partake  of  the  feelings  ol  our  French  neighbours 
and  of  ourselves ;  each  believing  tliat  their  own  share  of  the 
Exhibition  has  been  the  best,  upon  the  whole.  Oars  has  been 
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the  largest,  and  the  world  would  have  felt  the  disappointment 
if  we  had  not  excelled  in  our  staple  manufactures,  and  in  our 
machinery,  however  inferior  we  may  be  in  the  lighter  pro¬ 
ductions  of  ingenuity  and  taste.  We  have  taught  much.  Per¬ 
haps  we  have  learned  more  than  we  have  taught.  We  have 
benefited  more,  in  all  probability,  by  the  American  reaping- 
machine,  than  even  protectionists  lament  that  we  have  lost  by 
the  abolishing  of  the  corn-laws. 

The  interest  felt  in  this  gigantic  undertaking  has  never  been 
surpassed,  whether  we  consider  the  extent  of  countries  through 
which  it  has  spread,  the  length  of  time  it  has  lasted,  or  the 
manifold  combinations  and  developments  of  feeling  with  which 
it  has  been  associated.  We  count  it  no  small  matter  that  the 
simple  idea,  which  was  at  first  doubtfully  received,  should  have 
been  carried  out  so  thoroughly,  and  with  such  entire  success. 
Viewed  as  a  pecuniary  speculation,  there  w  as  a  time  w  hen  it 
looked  somew  hat  flat.  People  w  ere  not  sure  that  the  building  w  as 
<[uite  safe,  though  every  inch  of  it  w  as  most  severely  testtxl.  It 
w  as  thought  that  the  multitude  of  English  people,  in  London 
and  in  the  country,  would  not  appreciate  such  a  work,  and 
would  not  spend  upon  it  so  large  a  sum  as  would  cover  the 
expenses.  It  was  feared  that  the  indiscriminate  admission  of 
such  crowds  w  ould  be  attended  with  disorder.  But,  from  the 
first  day  to  the  last,  there  has  been  a  continual  falsification  of 
such  apprehensions. 

The  building  has  stood  the  test,  and  tens  of  thousands  have 
crowded  the  trembling  and  elastic  galleries  with  a  feeling  as 
secure  as  that  with  which  they  tread  the  streets.  Persons  of  all 
ranks  and  classes,  from  London,  provincial  cities  and  towns, 
villages  and  hamlets  ;  princes,  statesmen,  priests  and  ministers 
of  religion,  judges,  lawyers,  soldiers,  sailors,  physicians,  mer¬ 
chants,  tradespeople,  manufacturers,  artizans,  agricultural 
labourers,  ladies,  gentlemen,  boys,  girls,  paupers,  and  charity 
children,  have  mingled  in  one  moving  mass.  The  shillings  have 
paid  better  than  the  sovereigns  and  the  half-crowns.  Ihe 
behaviour  of  the  multitudes  has  been  uniformly  quiet,  courteous, 
and  almost  as  reverential  as  that  of  congregations  in  a  church.  AV  e 
believe  that  it  would  have  been  worth  while  to  encounter  all  the 
expense,  if  it  had  been  only  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the 
people  together  and  showing  one  another  the  respect  which  is 
felt  to  be  due  to  man  as  man,  irrespectively  of  his  conventional 
distinctions.  We  have  been  delighted,  over  and  over  again,  to 
sec  family  groups  of  country  people  visiting  the  Exhibition  in 
homely  and  decent  garb,  not  ahvays  with  very  marked  intelli¬ 
gence,  yet  w  ith  a  broad  stare  of  honest  w'onderment,  and  the 
fmile  of  a  new ,  undefined,  and  mysterious  pleasure.  At  other 
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times,  we  have  conversed  with  intelligent  mechanics,  and  have 
been  instructed  by  their  observations,  their  comparisons,  their 
criticisms,  their  shrewd  confessions  of  previous  isjnorance,  or 
their  proud  indications  of  previous  knowledge.  T^ien  have  we 
watched  the  keen  accuracy  with  which  some  bearded  foreigner 
has  scrutinized  the  fabrics  of  the  British  loom,  or  the  almost 
vexed  surprise  with  which  some  thoughtful  Englishman  ex¬ 
amined  the  colour,  the  texture,  the  exquisite  devices,  the 
delicate  workmanship  of  some  French,  Swiss,  or  Italian  pro¬ 
duction.  We  have  wandered  through  the  American  depart¬ 
ment  when  it  was  scarcely  visited  by  any  but  Americans 
themselves ;  and  we  have  since  been  jostled  in  the  very  same 
department,  even  on  a  Saiurdat/,  since  the  reaping-machine  has 
become  famous,  and  the  service  of  Californian  gold  has  come 
over  to  represent  the  public  spirit,  the  wealth,  and  the  artistic 
genius  of  New’  York.  A  ery  pleasant  has  it  been  to  see  the 
lame,  the  invalid,  the  aged  and  intirm,  drawn  in  easy  carriages 
along  those  spacious  avenues,  and  calmly  sharing  the  world’s 
wonder.  Most  beautiful  has  been  the  spectacle  of  our  queen, 
passing  through  row^s  of  regardful  and  silent  spectators  from  all 
nations,  in  her  many  and  wisely-timed  visits.  More  than  once 
we  have  encountered,  in  quiet  corners,  or  in  the  thick  of  the 
crowd,  peers  of  the  British  empire,  eminent  statesmen  from 
France,  and  persons  illustrious  in  various  w  ays,  freely  mingling 
with  the  masses,  and  learning  such  lessons  as  the  w’ise  lay  up 
for  the  instruction  of  many  lands  and  of  coming  times.  We 
have  heard  of  few’  depredations.  Only  in  one  instance — and 
it  is  well  that  it  should  be  remembered — has  death  occurred, 
and  that  suddenly,  in  the  jierson  of  a  gentleman  advanced 
in  years.  Striking:  scene !  death  in  the  midst  of  so  much 
life! 

We  have  reason  for  thinking  that  the  good  effects  expected  to 
arise  from  this  great  experiment  arc  already  so  decided  and  ex¬ 
tensive,  as  to  bear  out  our  most  cheerful  anticipations.  Many 
minds  have  perceived,  as  they  had  never  done  before,  the 
riches  of  the  universal  Lord  in  the  materials  which  man’s  device 
has  wrought  into  forms  so  useful,  or  beautiful,  or  both.  They 
have  vindicated  the  hopes  so  pleasingly  expressed  in  works 
which  we  noticed  some  months  since,  and  w’hich  are  thus  ex¬ 
pounded  hy  Mr.  Whish  : — 

‘  For,  what  is  each  new  discovery  of  science?  It  is  not  an  act  of 
creative  power  on  the  part  of  the  philosopher  or  the  artist.  It  is  not 
that  either  he  has  added  some  new  element  to  the  construction  of  the 
world,  with  a  view  to  man’s  service,  or  that  he  has  forced  into  that  ser¬ 
vice  some  hostile  energy  which  he  w’as  never  intended  to  benefit  by, 
and  which  w’ould  obey  him  only  on  compulsion.  It  is  only  that  he  has 
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dived  deeper  than  others  before  him  into  the  benevolence  of  the  Creator, 
as  hidden  in  his  works.  It  is  only  that  he  has  traced  out  and  laid  open 
some  fresh  instance  of  the  Divine  power  and  wisdom,  by  which  that 
benevolence  was  enshrined.  We  must  beware  that  we  do  not  praise 
such  a  benefactor  as  though  he  had  bestowed  the  blessing  itself  upon 
mankind ;  his  praise  is  that  he  has  discovered  it,  and  made  it  available. 
His  position  is  precisely  similar  to  that  of  the  miner  ;  he  finds  the  pre¬ 
cious  metal,  he  does  not  make  it.  It  is  to  the  benevolent  forethought 
and  working  of  God,  that  we  owe  the  gift  itself.  The  whole  earth  is 
a  treasure-house — a  wmc,*  from  which  we  may  obtain  inexhaustible 
evidences  of  the  goodness  of  our  Creator.  It  is  the  self-imposed  and 
delightful  task  of  the  philosopher  to  search  deeper  and  deeper  still;  and 
when  he  has  opened  and  prepared  the  way,  then  all  are  glad  to  follow. 
But  are  we  to  gaze  about  upon  the  newly-unfolded  treasures  with  a 
vacant  stare  of  astonishment,  without  a  thought  of  Him  who  spake  the 
word  and  it  was  done  ?  Or,  are  we  bound  to  recognise  the  fact,  that 
each  fresh  discovery  is,  as  it  w’ere,  an  enlargement  of  the  mirror  on 
which  we  see  reflected  the  various  attributes  of  the  Creator?  An  in¬ 
telligent  traveller,  who  lately  ascended  Mont  Blanc,  declares,  that  when 
he  reached  a  certain  spot,  and  from  thence  looked  down  upon  the  un¬ 
speakable  grandeur  of  the  scene  before  him,  the  thought  that  instinc¬ 
tively  rose  to  his  mind  was  this, — “  O  God !  how  w’onderful  are  thy  w’orks !” 
Similarly  ought  w'e  to  be  moved  by  each  new  conquest  of  the  human 
mind  over  the  inertness  of  matter,  or  the  inscrutability  of  more  subtle 
agency.  We  should  view  them  as  additional  proofs  of  forethought  and 
goodness  in  the  working  of  Him  who  prepared  the  earth  for  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  man.  Every  event  which  helps  to  overcome  the  sloth  and 
indifference  of  men’s  minds,  and  to  allure  them  to  the  careful  consider¬ 
ation  of  such  conquests,  may  w'ell  be  expected  to  lead  them  to  a  more 
admiring  and  adoring  love  of  God  ;  at  least,  it  gives  them  that  know'- 
ledge  which  may  become  the  foundation  of  that  holy  feeling.’ — Pme 
Easay,  pp.  15,  16. 

Among  the  results  of  the  Exhibition,  we  attach  great  import¬ 
ance  to  the  stimulus  which  it  has  given  to  human  ingenuity,  in 
the  invention  or  higher  improvement  of  productions  that  largely 
minister  to  the  safety,  the  comfort,  the  instruction,  or  the  delight 
of  mankind.  The  proposal  to  have  such  an  Exhibition  acted 
like  a  vital  and  diffused  pressure  on  the  human  faculties  through¬ 
out  the  civilized  world.  The  actual  sight  of  so  many  noble  and 
striking  applications  of  science,  as  have  been  exposed  to  view’ m 
this  cosmopolitan  museum,  htis  given  the  pressure  additional 
vitality  and  force.  Some  thousands  of  our  own  countrymen 
have  visited  the  Exhibition,  w  ith  the  practical  and  w  ise  inten¬ 
tion  of  turning  it  to  good  account  in  this  w  ay.  They  have  had 
the  advantage,  at  a  merely  nominal  cost,  w  hich  only  a  command  ol 


•  *  His  glory  covered  the  heavens,  and  the  earth  was  full  of  hi?^  praise :  and 
there  was  the  hiding  of  his  power.* — Habbakuk  iii.  34. 
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wealth  and  leisure  beyond  their  reach  could  have  afforded,  of 
seeing  with  their  own  eyes  the  highest  attained  perfection  of  the 
particular  art  with  which  each  of  them  has  been  most  familiar ; 
and  they  have  returned  home  with  accumulations  of  intelligence, 
suggestions,  plans,  ideas,  which,  but  for  this  Exhibition,  it  would 
have  been  utterly  impossible  for  them  to  acquire.  And  from 
several  countries  of  Europe  the  most  skilful  artisans  have  either 
come  themselves,  or  sent  their  representatives,  for  this  special 
purpose.  Large  orders  for  models  and  machines  have  already  been 
given.  A  new  impulse  has  been  given  to  the  emulation  which 
is  the  very  soul  of  improvement.  And  by  the  extension  of  this 
impulse  to  other  nations  besides  our  own,  the  general  benefit  is 
advanced  without  inflicting  injury  on  any.  The  age  of  exclu¬ 
siveness  will  pass  more  rapidly  away.  The  artificial  restraints 
imposed  by  ignorant  legislation,  and  sustained  by  selfish  preju¬ 
dices,  will  yield  to  the  over-towering  mastery  of  freedom.  Each 
nation, — as  each  individual  man, — will  give  up  the  hopeless 
struggle  of  competing  with  others  whose  advantages  in  any  one 
line  of  things  are  immeasurably  greater;  and  throughout  the 
whole  w'orld,  as  well  as  within  the  limits  of  one  country,  all 
labour  will  be  guided  by  knowledge,  carried  on  with  confidence, 
and  remunerated  according  to  its  real  w  orth.  As  England  is  the 
country  in  which  this  bold,  but  not  ill-considered  appeal  to  the 
safety  of  commercial  freedom  has  been  made,  her  example  wdll 
be  followed  in  proportion  to  the  advances  which  arc  made  in 
other  countries  tow^ards  political  freedom  ;  while  the  visible 
superiority  of  our  people,  as  a  whole,  in  material  comforts,  is 
already  giving  new'  energy  to  the  political  aspirations  of  foreign 
patriots,  and  suggesting  to  them  the  most  prudent  and  effective 
counsels  for  the  accomplishment  of  their  wishes.  So  happily 
has  Providence  distributed  its  blessings,  that  we  are  well  assured 
the  legislatures  of  the  world  could  do  nothing  so  politically 
expedient  as  following  the  law^s  of  Providence  in  their  enact¬ 
ments  ;  and  the  spread  of  information  such  as  that  which 
every  foreign  visitor  to  the  London  Exhibition  will  carry  home 
with  him  and  diffuse  among  his  neighbours,  will  do  more  than 
political  theories  and  popular  harangues  to  increase  in  every 
land  the  number  of  those  who,  seeing  the  substantial  benefits  of 
the  liberty  of  which  they  have  dreamt  and  sung,  are  determined 
to  be  free. 

Now,  in  our  way  of  looking  at  these  things,  w'c  sec  in  the 
Exhibition  much  more  than  man’s  industry,  and  ingenuity,  and 
taste,  and  energy ;  we  see  the  amplitude  of  the  Creator’s  power 
and  wisdom  more  closely  and  more  fully ;  we  trace  the  minute 
and  comprehensive  illustrations  of  the  plan,  .according  to  which 
flE  is  bringing  out  the  capabilities  of  mind  ;  wx*  catch  a  glimpse 
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of  the  methods  of  his  procedure,  in  raising  man  from  barbaiTsm 
to  civilization  ;  from  slavery  to  freedom ;  from  sullen  isolation  and 
estrangement,  to  the  perception  of  mutual  dependence  and  the 
recognition  of  a  common  brotherhood.  How  remarkable  it  is, 
that,  at  the  very  time  when  men  are  brought  together  to  learn 
or  to  teach  these  lessons  so  pregnant  with  all  that  is  nourishing 
to  our  large  and  bright  hopes  for  the  future,  the  separation  of 
our  island  from  the  continent  may  be  said — in  one  important 
respect — to  have  been  abolished  by  the  submarine  electric 
telegraph !  Men  may  now  communicate  their  thoughts  across 
the  seas  more  quickly  than  along  the  streets  of  a  large  town.  As 
the  compass,  the  printing-press,  the  steam-engine,  have  already 
proved  their  large  subserviency  to  the  highest  social  interests  of 
our  race,  so  every  ne\v  application  of  wliat  men  know  to  what 
they  doy  will  remove  another  cloud  of  misconception,  another 
burden  on  our  industr}^  another  impediment  to  freedom,  another 
hindrance  to  the  spread  of  trutli,  religion,  love,  and  joy,  over  all 
the  earth,  which  God  hath  peopled  for  the  showing  forth  of  his 
unutterable  glory.  The  inventors  and  promoters  of  these 
humanizing  improvements,  may,  possibly,  be  ignorant  of  the 
far-reaching  effects  of  their  labours  ;  and,  it  is  but  too  true,  that 
the  majority  of  those  who  praise  them  and  enjoy  the  benefit  of 
these  w  orks,  are  so  low-minded  as  to  look  no  farther , than  to  the 
immediate  and  merely  worldly  advantage  ;  yet  we  know  that 
there  arc  not  a  few,  and  their  number  is  increasing  everywhere, 
whose  habit  of  tliought  it  is  to  pierce  below’  the  surface,  and 
to  soar  above  the  material,  so  as  to  behold  the  profound  and 
spiritual  manifestations  of  the  Infinite  God  in  the  enlargement 
of  man’s  intelligence,  and  in  the  march  of  general  improvement, 
— who,  besides  the  scientific,  political,  or  philanthropic,  have 
become  devoutly  familiar  with  the  religious  aspects  of  human 
progress,  and  have  learned  from  the  Supreme  Teacher  to  use  the 
objects  of  vulgar  admiration  as  monuments  of  thanksgiving  and 
as  prophecies  to  hope.  The  more  they  see  of  what  the  elements 
of  the  earth  can  become  under  the  processes  of  art  instructed 
by  the  discoveries  of  science,  the  deeper  is  their  reverence 
towards  Him  from  whom  all  things  come,  who  kindles  every 
light  of  intellect,  and  who  is  the  author  of  every  kind  of  skill. 
As  man  rises  before  them  in  the  dignity  of  knowledge,  power, 
genius,  and  freedom,  they  have  a  clearer  understanding  of  the 
sacredness  of  his  destiny ;  the  dread  responsibility  that  binds  his 
freest  actions  to  the  throne  of  heaven ;  the  fearful  havoc  with 
w  Inch  sin  has  darkened  his  history ;  and  the  stupendous  mystery 
of  love  by  which  his  restoration  is  provided  for,  according  to  the 
history  and  the  teaching  of  the  gospel.  In  minds  so  contemplating 
man  in  his  social  aptitudes  and  ever-during  capabilities,  the 
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natural  history  of  the  world  in  which  ho  lives,  and  his  own 
progress  upwards  into  the  successive  stages  of  his  advancement 
towards  the  true  knowledge  and  right  use  of  everything  around 
him,  are  themes  for  calmest  meditation ;  and  while  these  medita¬ 
tions  are  enriched  by  the  brilliant  and  manifold  foot-marks  of 
universal  progress  on  which  their  eyes  have  rested  in  that  new 
meeting-place  of  nations,  they  are  treasuring  up  within  their 
‘  heart  of  hearts’  the  divine  thoughts  by  w  hich,  when  soberly  and 
seasonably  uttered  in  fitting  speech  and  deed,  this  world  of  ours 
cannot  fail  to  be  made  better  and  happier  than  it  is. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  for  even  the  coolest  minds  to  avoid  the 
conclusion,  or  the  conjecture,  or  the  hope  at  least,  that  the 
manly  and  hearty  intercourse  so  eminently  characteristic  of  the 
late  Exhibition  will  do  much  towards  preserving  the  peace  of 
Europe,  and  preventing  future  wars.  It  may  be  difficult,  in¬ 
deed,  to  forecast  the  triumphs  of  liberty  and  good  government 
over  despotism  and  anarchy  without  force ;  this  is  a  difficulty, 
however,  belonging  chiefly  to  the  internal  affairs  of  nations  : 
even  in  this  limited  relation,  it  certainly  appears  to  us  that  the 
difficulty  is  not  so  apparently  insuperable  as  it  has  been  at 
former  periods :  but,  looking  broadly  on  the  entire  civilized 
world,  we  think  we  are  warranted  in  regarding  the  Exhibition 
as  a  result,  an  exponent,  a  proof  of  a  totally  different  state  of 
feeling  in  the  nations  towards  each  other.  There  is  not  the  same 
amount  of  national  ignorance,  and  of  consequent  national  pre¬ 
judice,  that  prevailed  a  comparatively  few  years  ago.  There 
cannot  be  among  nations  who  have  learned  to  appreciate  one 
another  more  justly  than  they  did,  the  blind  and  rancorous 
hostility  to  which  their  governments  were  wont  to  look  for  the 
means  of  settling  their  own  disputes ;  we  have  innumerable 
testimonies  to  the  contrary.  But  a  stronger  guarantee  for  peace 
is  now  discovered  in  the  friendly  and  mutually  interested  rela¬ 
tions  in  which  commerce  binds  the  people  of  separate  lands. 
Even  if  men  should  shut  their  eyes  so  as  to  believe  in  falsehoods, 
and  allow  their  passions  to  steel  their  hearts  against  their  better 
judgments  and  more  generous  instincts,  it  is  becoming  less  and 
less  a  likely  thing,  that  the  vine-dressers,  the  corn-farmers,  the 
cotton-growers,  the  artificers,  merchants,  bankers,  traders  of  the 
various  nations,  should  be  hasty  to  enter  into  bloody  conflicts 
with  those  that  take  their  several  productions  in  exchange  for 
others,  and  thus  secure  to  them  the  means  of  living.  Whatever 
their  opinions  may  be,  or  their  sense  of  honour,  the  men  who 
do  the  world’s  work  are  usually  slow’  in  destroying  of  their  own 
accord  the  sources  of  their  livelihood.  For  this  reason  among 
others,  we  have  ever  advocated  the  policy  as  well  as  the  morality 
of  unrestricted  commerce ;  and,  w’ithout  fearing  to  lay  ourselves 
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open  to  the  charge  of  rash  speculation,  or  sanguine  enthusiasm,  we 
seriously  avow  our  deliberate  conviction,  that  the  visitors  we  have 
w’elcomed  among  us  have  most  of  them  gone  home  as  advocates 
and  hostages  for  peace,  because,  along  with  other  motives  and 
higher  ones — which  we  do  not  think  have  ever  yet  received  the 
consideration  they  deserve  in  any  quarter — it  is  against  the 
worldly  interest  of  the  majority  in  any  one  country  to  go  to  war 
with  any  other.  We  need  not  say  that  we  do  not  rely  on  con¬ 
siderations  of  worldly  interest  as  capable  of  supplying  the  place, 
or  superseding  the  necessity  of  higher  principles ;  and,  therefore, 
we  turn  to  that  which  we  conceive  to  be  the  greatest  of  the  good 
effects  which  we  attribute  to  the  Exhibition. 

The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  whose  interesting 
collection  of  the  inspired  volume  in  150  languages  and  dia¬ 
lects  arrested  the  attention  of  innumerable  foreigners,  made 
liberal  arrangements  for  the  supply  of  foreigners  with  copies  of 
the  Scriptures.  The  Religious  Tract  Society  has  issued  large 
editions  of  ‘  the  Palace  of  Glass  and  the  Gathering  of  the 
People,’  and  ^  The  Royal  Exchange  and  the  Palace  of  In¬ 
dustry,’  tw  o  interesting  volumes,  of  which  we  gave  brief  notices 
when  they  were  published,  and  to  which  we  here  specially 
invite  the  attention  of  our  readers  :  besides  great  quantities 
of  tracts  bearing  on  the  religious  aspects  of  the  Exhibition, 
adapted  to  varied  degrees  of  intelligence  and  culture.  It  is 
well  known  that  several  of  our  London  societies  for  pro¬ 
moting  the  religious  welfare  of  foreigners,  have  been  labour¬ 
ing  industriously  and  with  cheering  success  among  larger 
numbers  of  foreigners  than  have  ever  been  accessible  before. 
The  places  of  public  w’orsliip  in  London  have,  for  the  most  part, 
been  thronged.  Special  services  and  unoccupied  buildings  have 
been  truly  consecrated  to  this  holy  enterprise.  For  five  months 
the  great  room  in  Exeter  Hall  has  been  densely  filled  w  ith 
attentive  hearers  on  the  morning  and  evening  of  every  Sunday, 
so  that  the  gospel  hiis  been  preached  in  that  one  place  to  a 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  persons.  It  has  been  a  season  of 
sacred  reunions^  in  which  the  most  experienced  and  spiritual 
persons  of  Europe  and  America  have  joined  their  prayers  and 
their  counsels  for  mutual  encouragement  in  the  great  work  of 
evangelizing  all  the  nations.  And  now  that  the  glare,  the  bustle, 
the  excitement  are  subsiding  into  bright  and  tranquil  recollec¬ 
tions,  it  will  be  found,  w^e  think,  that  the  progress  of  true 
religion  has  been  accelerated  to  a  degree  that  will  touch  the 
chords  of  many  hearts,  and  make  them  vibrate  with  the  melody 
of  praise  to  God.  And  while  fresh  energy  has  thus  been  infused 
into  our  benevolent  concern  for  others,  and  the  same  spirit  has 
been  quickened  among  our  fellow'  Christians  in  other  countries, 
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we  have  I’clt  with  renewed  power  the  responsibility  of  caring 
for  the  religious  character,  the  Christian  reputation,  and  the 
spiritual  culture  of  our  own  honoured  country.  We  hope  that  our 
pages  have  not  vainly  appealed  to  the  reader  on  behalf  of  the 
thousands  of  neglected  ones  that  s>varm  in  this  metropolis ;  while 
similar  scenes  have  come  under  our  personal  observation  in  the 
great  tow  ns,  that  are  so  rapidly  thriving,  in  the  commercial  and 
manufacturing  centres  of  our  population.  We  have  much  to 
say  respecting  plans  for  ‘  overtaking,’  as  Dr.  Chalmers  so 
graphically  and  with  such  painful  truth  expressed  it,  the  multi¬ 
tudes  that  lie  beyond  the  range  of  our  churches  and  our 
ministries,  for  wdiom  new  agencies  are  in  requisition ;  but  we 
defer  this  momentous  affair  to  an  early  exposition  of  the  views 
which  we  have  been  revolving  much  and  long,  in  connexion  with 
some  practical  experience  of  the  way  in  which  the  masses  of  the 
English  people  can  be  reached  by  those  wdio  seek  to  save  them 
through  the  gospel  of  the  Son  of  God. 

We  cannot  close  our  reference  to  this  subject,  without  advert¬ 
ing,  as  we  do  with  unfeigned  satisfaction,  to  the  ])caceful  demon¬ 
stration  which  we  have  given  to  the  world,  of  the  power  of 
voluntary  agency,  and  of  the  safety  of  popular  institutions. 
This  unparalleled  Exhibition  has  not  been  the  work  of  govern¬ 
ment — has  not  been  sustained  by  public  revenues — has  not 
been  the  result  of  political  or  party  schemes.  We  rejoice 
sincerely  in  the  favour  it  has  received  from  royalty,  and 
we  are  not  loath,  but  glad  to  join  the  most  loyal  of  our 
fellow'-subjects  in  the  heartiest  congratulations  on  this  account : 
w’e  know  nothing  in  the  history  of  our  monarchy,  or  of  any 
other,  so  graceful,  so  endearing,  so  sure  to  win  and  to  keep  the 
love  of  a  great  and  a  free  people,  so  likely  to  read  a  wholesome 
lesson  to  the  princes  of  the  earth,  and  to  the  heads  of  its  re¬ 
publics,  as  the  earnest  and  enlightened  interest  which  her 
Majesty  and  Prince  Albert  have  taken  in  this  most  popular 
atlair.  Nor  have  we  any  wish  to  throw  a  note  of  discord  into  the 
harmony  of  delight  w  ith  wdiicli  all  ranks  and  classes  have  re¬ 
joiced  to  follow  tliese  illustrious  exainpl(‘s.  Yet  we  should  belie 
our  ripest  judgment,  and  do  violence  to  our  most  cherished  feel¬ 
ings,  if  we  were  not  to  dwell,  w  ith  all  the  strength  of  expression 
at  our  command,  on  the  noble  and  affluent  freedom  which  gave 
birth  to  such  an  institution,  and  which  has  nourished  it  so 
gloriously.  It  has  been  a  specimen  of  what  men  can  do,  and 
will  do,  in  England,  but  not  in  England  only,  to  educate  them-' 
selves  at  their  own  charges.  Only  let  governments  defend  them 
while  they  keep  the  law  s,  and  let  parliaments  take  heed  that  the 
laws  are  w  ise  and  good,  and  let  the  honoured,  and  the  wealthy, 
and  the  cultivated  members  of  society  discharge  their  duty  a* 
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examples  to  their  obscurer  brethren,  and  we  hare  no  fears  lest 
any  large  proportion  of  the  English  people  should  long  remain 
insensible  to  the  benefits  of  education,  or  that  they  should  be 
either  unable  or  unwilling  to  remunerate  the  abl^t  teachers. 
W e  are  not  prepared  to  sacrifice  the  freedom  which  has  spent 
millions  of  shillings  on  the  lessons  of  that  one  public  school,  to  anr 
theories  howerer  plausible,  to  any  schemes  however  beneficial, 
which  should  turn  our  population  into  either  communists  or 
paupers.  e  prefer  the  slow,  yet  decided  improvements  which 
have  issued  in  the  splendid  holidays  of  this  ever-memorable 
summer,  to  those  which  promise  to  be  more  rapid,  but  which  are 
bound  up— in  our  judgment — with  centralization  and  corrup¬ 
tion,  wTth  compulsory  taxing  and  compulsory  training,  with  the 
bigotry  of  religious  opinion,  or  the  worse  bigotry  of  irreligious 
indifference,  and  with  principles  of  social  economy  and  national 
policy,  against  which  our  history  has  been  a  struggle  from  the 
beginning. 

The  ‘  festival  of  the  civilization  of  mankind  ’  was  inaugurated 
with  the  solemnities  of  religion,  and  the  Queen  of  England  ex¬ 
pressed  her  concurrence  in  the  prayer,  ‘  that  by  God’s  blessing, 
this  undertaking  may  conduce  to  the  welfare  of  my  people,  and 
to  the  common  interests  of  the  human  race,  by  encouraging  the 
arts  of  peace  and  industry,  strengthening  the  bonds  of  union 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  promoting  a  friendly  and 
honourable  rivalry  in  the  useful  exercise  of  those  faculties  which 
have  been  conferred  by  a  beneficent  Providence  for  the  good 
and  happiness  of  mankind.’  It  is  our  belief  that  these  words 
were  heartily  uttered ;  and  how  beautifully  have  they  echoed 
along  every  shore !  how  strong  and  gener^  is  the  conviction, 
that  the  hopes  thus  royally  expressed  were  well-founded !  Time 
will  declare  it. 

‘  Go,  then,  thou  Grand  One  of  the  Present, 

Grandly  into  the  Past. 

And  for  the  Future 

Leave  no  trace  behind,  but  in  the  mind. 

Enriched,  expanded,  and  sublimed. 

Only  a  noble  Memory. 

Be  thou  to  sensuous  eye. 

Quickly,  as  though  thou  hadst  not  been. 

Let  the  place  that  knows  thee  now 
Know  thee  no  more. 

L«t  the  grass  grow  again,  where  grew  the 
Grass  so  short  a  while  ago.  ■  ^ 

.t  ,  Le^  wandering  winds  blow  freely  o’er  the  ^ 

'  Site  where  shone  so  late 

llie  gleaming  wonder  of  the  world.  *  ”  ^ 
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Let  worid-wide  pilgriius  come. 

In  all  lime  hereafter,  unto  this  sceptred  isle, 
cu-’  '  This  little  world, 

^  This  precious  stone  set  in  the  silver  sea, 

, .  This  blessed  spot,  this  earth,  this  realm,  this 
England, 

To  that  green  spot : 

And,  pointing  to  their  sons,  all  grown  incredulous,  say, — 
Here  It  stood !  ’ 

The  Lily  and  the  Bet,  pp.  204,  205. 
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SermoHs,  By  the  Rev.  George  Smith,  Minister  of  Trinity  Chapel, 
Poplar.  Pp.  xvi.  444.  London:  Snow.  18ol. 

W E  had  hoped,  ere  this,  to  give  a  somewhat  extended  review  of  this 
volume,  but  having  been  disappointed  in  our  arrangements  for  that 
purpose,  we  are  unwilling  to  defer  our  notice  of  it  any  longer. 
Mr.  Smith  enjoys  an  honourable  reputation  as  a  preacher,  and  as  an 
earnest  and  popular  public  s^>eaker  on  bi'half  of  our  great  religious  and 
philanthropic  institutions.  We  believe  he  has  published  ten  or 
eleven  discourses  or  lectures,  delivered  on  several  occasions,  and  now 
we  are  glad  to  have  from  his  pen  this  noble>looking  volume,  with  the 
simple  and  appropriate  title  of  ‘  Sermons.’  We  have  no  sympathy 
with  the  notion  that  a  volume  of  ‘  Sermons  ’  as  such  is  unacceptable  to 
the  reading  public,  or  with  the  stale  device  of  smuggling  pulpit  dis¬ 
courses  into  the  market  under  different  names.  If  sermons  are  really 
good,  well  selected,  and  by  a  preacher  who  is  knowrn  to  be  powrerful 
And  successful  in  the  pulpit,  they  have  an  advantage  over  other 
religious  productions  in  the  fact  that  a  larger  number  of  persons  are 
prepared  to  give  them  welcome,  while  not  a  few  have  associationa 
with  them,  as  spoken  by  the  preacher,  which  are  sacred  and  most 
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endearing.  Such  has  been  the  case  in  the .  present  instance.  We 
have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  these  sermons  to  be  instructive, 
impressive,  embodying  truths  of  the  highest  order  in  strong,  flowing, 
and  eloquent  expression,  and  pre-eminently  fitted  to  accomplish  the 
author*8  end.  They  have  been  published  at  the  request  of  the 
deacons  of  the  church  of  which  he  is  the  pastor ;  and  w  e  think  he  has 
done  well  for  them,  and  wisely  for  himself,  in  yielding  to  their  kindness 
and  urgency. 

The  topics  of  these  sermons  are, — The  Spirituality  of  God ; — ^'fhe 
Exclusive  Theme  of  the  Christian  Ministry ; — The  Doctrine  of  Justifi¬ 
cation  by  Faith; — Angelic  Studies  of  Divine  Wisdom; — Religious 
Decision; — The  Neglect  of  Relative  Obligations; — The  Fire  on 
the  Jewish  Altar;  —  The  Apocryphal  Saying;  —  The  Father  of 
Lights ; — The  Renovation  of  all  Things ; — Jesus  Going  to  the  Father ; 
— Horeb,  or  the  Manifestation  of  God; — Spiritual  Things  Prepared 
and  Discerned; — Babylon,  or  the  Punishment  of  Luxury; — The 
Going  of  a  Man  to  his  own  Place ; — Christian  Views  of  Eternal  Life ; 
—God  the  Comforter  of  the  Down-cast; — The  Consequences  of 
Despising  or  Honouring  God; — The  Claims  of  the  Saviour  on  the 
Young ; — Mutual  Recognition  in  Heaven ; — The  Doctrine  of  Christian 
Assurance.  From  any  one  of  these  sermons  we  could  give  extracts 
which  would  fully  bear  out  our  honest  and  earnest  recommendation  of 
the  entire  volume.  We  have  read  it  with  much  thankfulness.  It  is  a 
fair  specimen  of  the  mode  of  handling  sacred  truths  w'hich  is  best 
adapted  to  secure  the  attention  of  hearers  and  to  do  them  lasting 
good.  There  are  no  learned  disquisitions,  no  philosophical  specu¬ 
lations,  no  highly-wrought  fancies,  no  meretricious  attempts  at 
rhetorical  finery,  but  the  clear  and  affectionate  outpourings  of  pastoral 
solicitude  and  faithfulness.  We  cannot  describe  the  volume  better 
than  by  saying  that  it  is  a  judicious  selection  of  remarkably  good 
sermons,  which  w'e  advise  as  many  of  our  readers  as  are  able  to 
procure  and  read. 


for  the  Million,  A  Familiar  Exposition  of  the  Art  of  Reasoning. 

By  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  London:  Longman  and  Co. 

The  author  of  this  volume  rests  his  expectations  of  usefulness  on  two 
things — an  entire  discarding  of  the  scholastic  system  of  logic,  and  a 
large  collection  of  examples  from  w^ell-knowTi  authors.  We  do  not 
know  that  either  of  these  tw'o  features  is  so  valuable  as  he  supposes, 
even  if  cleverly  carried  out.  If  books  on  reasoning  as  an  art  are  to  be 
written  at  all,  they  will  neither  find  nor  make  a  more  clear  vocabulary 
than  the  wonderful  systematizers  whom  the  author  means  by  the 
scholastics  have  given  us ;  but  may  very  easily,  in  discarding  their 
system  as  an  incumbrance,  drop  into  a  less  orderly,  less  beautifully- 
developed,  less  satisfying  classification  of  their  own.  The  very  pur¬ 
pose  of  such  volumes  is  to  name,  to  draw  out  at  length  the  principles, 
and  so  to  assist  in  correctly  reproducing,  at  pleasure,  the  processes  ot 
rei^nmg,  and  we  know  no  W'ay  of  doing  that  comparable  in  point  of  pre¬ 
cision,  and  all  the  qualities  of  a  scientific  statement  of  mental  o]>eration« 
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ivith  the  vilified  scholastic  system.  Indeed,  although  this  volume 'so 
reviles  that  system,  and  tells  us  that  it  matters  very  little  what 
•  Aristotle  says  or  thinks,  all  that  is  clear  and  natural  in  its  classification 
^  comes  from  it,  from  him ;  all,  we  may  say,  not  of  that  origin  is  worth- 
^less — as  science,  as  exposition.  We  believe  that  a  vjduable  com- 
pendium  of  logic  might  be  prepared  for  general  readers,  with  much 
discarding  of  technicalities,  but  such  a  book  must  have  a  lucid  order 
rigidly  adhered  to,  an  unsparing  exclusion  of  all  irrelevant  topics,  and 
even  of  many  relevant  but  unimportant  ones,  a  clear  comprehension 
of  the  subject,  resulting  in  accurate  definitions  and  concise  sentences. 
In  all  these  particulars,  as  it  seems  to  us,  the  volume  before  us  fails. 
Its  second  great  peculiarity,  the  numerous  examples  drawn  from 
common  authors,  which  in  moderation  would  be  good,  is  carried  to  an 
extent  (400  pages)  that  will  suit  neither  the  pockets  nor  the  patience 
‘  of  the  million.  Such  an  over-illustration  defeats  its  own  end — it 
distracts  instead  of  helping;  you  cannot  see  the  wood  for  the” trees. 
;  The  book  is  amusing  from  the  variety  of  topics  that  flash  past  one, 
■  but  if  the  million  want  logic,  they  must  go  somewhere  else  to  learn  it. 


Eight  Lectures  delivered  before  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association^ 
tn  the  Rotunda^  from  November^  1849,  to  February^  1850.  Dublin  ; 
Fannin  and  Co.  London:  Nisbet  and  Co.  1851. 

♦ 

We  are  sorry  to  observe  that  all  the  lectures  in  this  series  were  not 
prepared  for  publication.  Those  which  are  given  are  highly  honour¬ 
able  to  the  ability,  judgment,  and  good  taste  of  the  respective  lecturers. 
We  submit  to  Dr.  Applebe  that  the  word  ‘  absolute,*  in  the  beginning 
of  his  lecture,  is  not  required,  especially  since  he  himself  explains  it 
away  in  the  next  paragraph.  To  Mr.  Dill  we  woidd  suggest,  that  the 
moral  effects  of  the  gospel  ought  not  to  be  spoken  of  as  miracles. 
Dr.  Urwick  has  chosen  a  worthy  theme — Sir  William  Jones — and  he 
has  handled  it  worthily.  We  are  exceedingly  delighted  with  the 
cautious  boldness  of  saying,  ‘  We  should  have  been  yet  more  gratified 
to  have  seen  a  man  of  his  standing  in  scholarship  and  literature,  as  well 
as  in  civil  affairs,  coming  out  more  plainly  with  a  constant  and  free¬ 
hearted  avowal  that  he  counted  all  things  but  loss  for  the  excellency  of 
the  knowledge  of  Christ  Jesus  his  Lord.’  The  proposition  illustrated 
80  pleasingly  in  Mr.  Craig’s  lecture — ‘  Each  believer,  in  his  individual 
sphere,  has  a  mission  to  the  world’ — is  one  which  we  are  glad  to  find 
urged  on  the  young  men  of  Dublin.  The  passion  for  associations  and 
organized  action  should  have  its  limits.  Its  best  use  is,  to  prepare  for 
something  better  in  the  individual  action  of  the  next  generation. 

Mr.  Stroyan’s  lecture  on  ‘  The  Disposition  of  Mind  mecessary  for  the 
Successful  Investigation  of  Truth  ’  is  very  short.  We  presume  that 
much  of  the  time  was  taken  up  by  reading  extracts,  which  are  not 
printed.  The  lecture  is  so  good,  as  far  as  it  goes,  that  wo  regret  the 
lack  of  greater  fulness  and  elaboration. 

Mr, Stephens’s  lecture  on  ‘Christian  Missions*  is  good,  as  a  brief 
sketch  of  the  history  of  missions.  In  urging  his  youthful  audience  to 
take  ‘  a  deep  and  abiding  interest  in  the  work  of  Christian  missions, 
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wc  arc  sorry  that  his  views  of  that  work  should  be  bounded  by  ‘  the 
committee-room*  and  ‘  the  platform.’  Why  should  he  not  have  set 
before  them  ‘  the  work  *  itself  of  preaching  the  gospel  to  the  heathen  ? 
This  is  one  of  the  evils  of  the  organizing  spirit,  to  which  we  adverted 
in  our  remarks  on  Mr.  Craig's  lecture.  The  individual — the  creature 
of  God,  is  lost  in  the  society — the  creature  of  man.  Mr.  MacAfee’s 
address  is  an  ordinary  sermon  of  the  metaphysical  cast,  belonging  rather 
to  an  age  that  has  passed  away  tlian  to  the  pressing  wants  of  the  young 
men  of  the  age  which  is  now  passing.  We  hope  it  was  not  so  dry  when 
heard  as  it  is  in  these  pages.  Dr.  Power's  lecture  on  ‘  The  Importance 
of  Mental  Discipline  in  Young  Men  ’  appears  to  us  to  be  too  vague  and 
miscellaneous,  though  it  abounds  in  valuable  instruction.  We  have 
taken  the  pains  to  examine  these  lectures,  and  our  slight  censure  of 
particular  parts  is  designed  to  convey  our  respect  for  the  lecturers, 
rather  than  any  abatement  in  our  estimate  of  their  general  usefulness. 
They  belong  to  a  department  of  public  teaching  which  cannot  fail  to 
do  good  when  under  the  guidance  of  Christian  and  experienced  men. 
We  look  to  it  for  results  of  which  the  lecturers  themselves  may  not 
dream,  but  of  which  we  shall  have  much  to  say  hereafter. 


l*he  ^fountains  of  the  Bible :  their  Scenes  and  their  Lessons.  By  the 

Rev.  J.  McFarlane,  LL.D.,  Glasgow.  Second  Thousand.  London: 

J.  Nisbet  and  Co. 

The  idea  of  this  book  is  at  once  simple  and  sublime.  A  mind  of 
ordinary  capacity  could  readily  have  conceived  the  plan,  but  it  required 
a  combination  of  faculties  which  are  rarely  united  to  execute  it  with 
comprehensive,  appropriate,  and  practical  illustration.  The  Mountains 
of  Scripture  arc  so  intimately  associated  with  the  most  sublime  and 
awful  transactions  of  our  faith,  that  few  were  honoured  to  witness  the 
scenes  realized  on  their  summits,  or  to  publish  their  divine  manifesta¬ 
tions.  We  arc  familiar  with  the  descriptions  of  travellers  who  have 
visited  these  scenes,  and  discussed  their  exact  realities.  Nor  are  we 
strangers  to  poetic  attempts  which  would  fain  decorate  what  stands 
unapproachable  in  the  simple  majesty  of  scriptural  fact.  But  to  unite 
the  accurate  research  of  scholarship  and  geographical  detail  with 
refined  taste  and  eloquent  theology,  so  as  to  invest  the  mountain- 
scenery  of  Scripture  witli  all  their  appropriate  grandeur  and  instruc¬ 
tion,  is  an  achievement  of  very  rare  and  most  difficult  attainment.  To 
affirm  that  Dr.  McFarlane  has  perfectly  succeeded  in  the  effort,  would 
be  too  much ;  but  it  is  no  mean  praise  to  certify  that  he  has  produced 
the  best  series  of  discourses  which  as  yet  have  been  published  on  the 
subject.  If  he  does  not  always  equal  the  poetic  beauty  of  Headleys 
descriptions,  he  excels  him  in  theological  illustration  and  practical 
appeal.  Dr.  McFarlane  has  been  well  known  in  Scotland  and  else¬ 
where  as  an  accomplished  orator  and  energetic  philanthropist ;  but  he 
has  earned  for  himself  a  good  degree  in  authorship  both  in  this 
country  and  America,  where  the  present  work  enjoys  an  honourable 
reputation,  by  his  felicity  of  description,  and  facility  of  illustration,  as 
well  as  by  the  fervour  of  his  piety,  and  the  power  of  his  ap]>eals. 
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Tlie  work  is  the  production  alike  ol*  an  aeeoinplislicd  and  devout  mind  ; 
aiid  there  are  few  who  can  rise  from  the  perusal  of  the  work  without 
feeling,  that  if  their  faces  do  not  shine  like  Moses’  when  descending 
from  Sinai,  the  ‘  Mountains  of  the  Bible  ’  have  at  least  become,  like 
Banyan's  ‘  delectable  mountains,’  beautiful  to  contemplate  and  power¬ 
fully  attractive. 


ffainon  and  Catar  ;  or,  The  2  wo  Iiaces.  A  Tale.  London:  Simpkin 

and  Co. 

The  poet  is  at  home  everywhere,  and  in  every  age.  It  is  his  preroga¬ 
tive  to  behold  things  that  are  not,  even  though  they  lie  across  centuries, 
as  though  they  were ;  but  to  fling  himself  into  a  period,  of  which  the 
voice  of  history,  that  sounds  on  before  the  poet  and  guides  his  course, 
has  nothing  to  say,  is  not  to  give  free  scope  to,  but,  on  the  contrary,  is 
to  fetter  needlessly  his  imagination.  In  such  a  choice  of  field,  all  but 
the  very  highest  genius  will  merely  reproduce  the  life  that  is  around 
it,  unchanged,  but  by  the  outlandisli  names  that  are  coined;  and 
the  very  highest  will  but  produce  a  bare  naked  picture  of  the  everlast¬ 
ingly  correspondent  inward  life,  which  might  hang  in  his  gallery  under 
any  other  name.  Take  as  an  instance  of  the  latter,  Alfred  Tennyson’s 
*  Ulysses.’  Take  as  an  instance  of  the  former,  the  spirited  tale  before 
us.  The  scene  is  laid  in  the  antediluvian  city  of  Enoch  ;  the  narrator 
is  Cain ;  and  tlie  main  points  arc  the  history  of  one  pair  of  lovers, 
made  miserable  by  jealousy,  murder,  madness  ;  and  of  another,  whose 
life  is  wrecked  by  their  difference  of  race;  the  one  a  descendant  of 
Seth,  the  other  of  Cain.  All  these  people  show,  not  only  the  human 
nature  which  they  as  we  had,  but  they  are,  in  their  manners,  in  their 
tones,  in  all,  saving  an  occasional  constrained  effort  to  be  antediluvian, 
good  nineteenth-century  Englishmen — a  very  noble  specimen  of  the 
race  it  may  be,  and  possibly  a  great  deal  better  than  the  Cainites  ; 
but  still,  not  exactly  the  sort  of  men  that  we  expect  to  meet  then  and 
there.  If  the  author,  another  time,  will  look  for  his  subjects  at  his  own 
door,  and  then  save  himself  the  trouble  of  dressing  them  up  for  the 
disguise  of  their  origin,  giving  us  instead  people  on  this  side  the  Hood, 
at  least,  and  the  nearer  to  to-day  the  better,  we  predict  for  him  not 
only  much  success,  but  growing  power  and  usefulness.  He  is  plainly 
a  man  of  very  considerable  power.  The  present  book  abounds  witli 
passages  forcible,  brilliant,  imaginative.  Let  him  work  himself  a 
little  clear,  and  not  trust  too  much  to  ‘  strength,’  nor  seek  only  to 
produce  ‘  effects.’  He  has  stuff  in  him  that  we  should  be  sorry  to  sec 
spoiled. 


-I/y  Tirst  Grief :  or.  Recollections  of  a  Beloved  Sister.  By  a  Country 
Surgeon.  Bath  :  Binns  and  Goodwin. 

The  deep  feeling  and  the  sacred  sorrow  in  this  little  volume,  jneclude 
all  other  criticism  than  the  expression  of  a  wish,  that  the  feeling  had 
been  so  much  deeper,  and  the  sorrow  so  much  more  felt  to  be  sacred, 
as  to  have  shrunk  from  showing  itself  to  an  unsyinpathizing  w*)rld. 
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The  Bible  Unveiled.  London  :  Low. 

The  modest  gentleman  who  prefixes  this  title  to  a  small  volume  full  of 
the  most  unsifted  madness,  provokingly  apeing  the  garb  of  reasoning,  and 
abounding  with  illogical  ‘  therefores*  and  ‘  becauses’  leading  to  nothing, 
has  a  creed  of  which  the  following  are  a  few  specimens  : — The  English 
translation  of  the  Bible  is  of  Divine  authority,  being  verbally  inspired. 
There  arc  two  distinct  gods  in  the  Bible — the  Creator,  or  Jehovah,  or 
the  Everlasting  Father,  or  Jesus  Christ ;  and  the  Eternal  Spirit,  or  the 
Holy  Spirit,  or  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  or  the  Father  of  our  Lord.  The 
visible  manifestation  of  these  is  the  ‘  Exeellent  Glory,’  which  is  omni¬ 
present,  and  composes  the  sun  and  stars.  These  arc  the  Trinity ;  to 
all  the  name  father  is  applied  (the  prediction,  ‘  He  shall  turn  the  hearts 
of  the  fathers  to  the  children,’  is  quoted  as  proof),  and  the  last  is  ‘  the 
father*  of  the  Doxology.  There  is  a  great  deal  more  stuff  of  the  same 
kind,  including  a  description  of  the  Millennium,  as  precise  and  consecu¬ 
tive  as  if  the  gentleman  had  seen  it  already  in  his  own  parlour. 


Tryphena^  and  other  Poems.  By  J.  W.  Fletcher.  London  : 

Pickering. 

How  can  we,  or  anybody  else,  characterise  that  which  has  no  charac¬ 
teristics  except  having  none?  We  can  say  of  this  little  book,  that  it  has 
a  blue  cover  with  gold  ornaments — that  inside  it  is  a  beautiful  specimen 
of  printing,  with  abundance  of  Mr.  Pickering’s  pretty  tail  pieces — but 
that  is  all  that  can  be  given  as  distinctive.  For  the  rest,  there  are  a 
great  many  similes,  a  good  deal  of  religious  feeling — lines  that  do  not 
halt,  and  the  needful  mixture  of  the  gay  with  the  grave — but  we  have 
not  found  anything  like  poetry.  Colourless,  respectable  commonplace, 
U  all. 


Family  Prayers,  adapted  to  Portions  of  the  Pentateuch,  the  Jlistoncal 

Scriptures,  and  the  Holy  Writings.  By  William  B.  Whitmarsh. 

London  :  Ward  and  Co.  3  vols. 

So  far  as  w'e  have  examined  these  three  volumes,  the  plan  on  which 
they  are  wTitten  seems  judiciously  and  devoutly  carried  out — that  is, 
to  present  in  the  form  of  petitions  the  thoughts  suggested  by  the  por¬ 
tion  of  Scripture  previously  read  in  family  worship.  The  adoption  of 
such  books,  where  forms  of  prayer  are  felt  helpful,  will  much  diminish 
the  sameness  that  the  use  of  other  compilations  involves.  We  need 
only  add  that  these  volumes  are  based  on  Scott’s  comments  on  the 
respective  passages,  and  are  pervaded  by  pious  feeling  and  propriety  of 
expression. 


Home  Truths  for  Home  Peace ;  or.  Muddle  Defeated.  London  : 

Wilson. 

A  CLEVER  and  w  ittily-sensible  book  about  trifles  that  make  or  mar  the 
comfort  of  domestic  life,  especially  addressed  to  young  housewives. 
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The  Land  of  Promise,  By  John  Kitto,  D.D.  lA)ndon :  Religious 

Tract  Society. 

Dr,  Kitto’s  indefatigable  pen  has  here  placed  the  common  readers 
of  Scripture  on  a  level  with  tlie  most  recent  researches.  There  is  no 
book  that  can  at  all  be  compared  with  this  for  the  fulness  of  its  details 
and  general  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  intelligent  but  non-professional 
people,  who  wish  to  have  the  names  of  Palestine  something  more  than 
names.  The  plan  adopted  is  to  take  all  the  more  important  towns  in 
succession  as  centres  round  which  short  excursions  are  made.  The 
whole  ground  is  thus  travelled  over,  and  a  sort  of  thread  is  provided 
on  which  to  string  what  the  reader  learns.  Considerable  attention  is 
paid  to  the  physical  geography,  which  adds  to  the  vividness  of  the 
portraiture,  and  a  beautiful  map,  by  the  celebrated  Petermann,  embrac¬ 
ing  sectional  levels  and  other  valuable  facts,  completes  the  appliances 
provided  by  this  volume,  as  they  have  never  before  been,  for  the 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  Land  of  Promise. 


ilrnirni  nf  t|)t  BJontli. 


We  do  not  envy  the  Church  of  England. — She  is  in  a  most 
unhappy  plight ;  assailed  from  without,  and  torn  by  intestine  divisions. 
Her  advocates  have  been  accustomed  to  plead  unity  of  sentiment,  as  one 
of  the  main  advantages  resulting  from  her  constitution.  Taking  up  the 
threadbare  argument  of  the  Papists,  they  have  alleged  that  endless 
diversities  of  opinion  could  be  prevented  only  by  subscription  to  her 
Articles ; — that  sects  and  schisms  would  be  multiplied  indefinitely,  if 
some  authoritative  standard  were  not  adopted,  to  which  all  should 
pledge  their  assent.  Such  has  been  their  theory;  but  what  is  the  fact? 
The  confusion  of  tongues  at  Babel  was  not  more  complete,  than  is  the 
discord  existing  amongst  Churchmen.  Each  day  brings  out  some  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  fact,  until  the  hierarchy  has  become  a  by-word  and 
reproach.  The  differences  of  opinion  are  not  trifling,  but  vital.  They 
affect  the  essentials  of  Christianity,  and  ought,  in  common  honesty,  to 
be  followed  by  large  secessions.  Neither  are  they  held  by  obscure  per¬ 
sonages;  on  the  contrary,  they  involve  the  highest  orders  of  the  clergy, 
and  have  already  led  to  most  uncanonical  and  contumacious  procedure. 
The  Gawthorn  correspondence  has  involved  the  Primate,  with  several 
of  his  clergy,  in  a  manner,  of  which  the  letters  of  Messrs.  Palmer  and 
Mayow  furnish  specimens.  The  Bishop  of  Exeter  has  openly  denounced 
his  superior,  and  the  Bishop  of  London,  true  to  himself,  maintains 
an  equivocal  position,  which  causes  him  to  be  claimed  by  both  parties. 
The  movements  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  are  a  further  source 
of  contention;  and  the  bishopric  of  Jerusalem  is  condemned  as  a  scandal 
by  many  zealous  Churchmen.  The  Church  Unions  of  the  kingdom  are 
forward  in  manifesting  their  zeal  for  clerical  power,  and  in  demon¬ 
strating  to  the  common  sense  of  the  nation,  the  necessity  of  strengthen- 
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ing  rather  than  otherwise,  the  restraints  under  which  it  is  held.  It  is 
painfully  illustrative  of  the  low  morality  of  the  clergy,  that  while  they 
tiercely  contend  about  their  orders,  they  are  silent  as  the  grave  respect¬ 
ing  ecclesiastical  enormities  recently  brought  to  light.  Priestism  is 
surely  in  its  last  stage,  when  it  babbles  furiously  about  ‘  mint,  anise, 
and  cummin,’  but  is  indifferent  to  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law. 

No  INTIMATION  HAS  YET  BEEN  GIVEN  of  the  character  and  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  reforms  contemplated  by  the  Premier.  We  know  not 
that  such  silence  affords  any  ground  for  complaint.  Many  reasons 
may  be  urged  for  it,  and  it  has  the  sanction  of  precedent.  Still,  we 
submit,  it  would  be  wise  to  let  the  thing  ooze  out,  at  least  in  part.  It 
is  the  fault  of  Whig  politicians  to  mistake  a  clique  for  the  nation, 
and  to  imagine  that  the  views  of  the  one  are  those  of  the  other.  Hence 
the  blunders  they  frequently  make,  and  the  discreditable  modifications 
of  their  measures  to  which  they  are,  in  consequence,  compelled  to 
submit.  They  need  more  light,  more  knowledge  of  the  people,  more 
direct  and  respectful  converse  with  them.  For  w’ant  of  this,  their  repu¬ 
tation  is  often  damaged,  and  it  is  diflScult  to  trace  the  consistency  of 
the  speeches  they  deliver  with  the  temporizing  and  unfinished  schemes 
they  propose.  It  would,  therefore,  be  well  that,  in  some  mode  or  other, 
the  Premier  should  elicit  public  sentiment  on  the  reforms  he  contem¬ 
plates  before  they  are  embodied  in  a  bill  and  submitted  to  Parliament. 
This  may  be  done  in  various  ways,  and  upon  it  will  greatly  depend 
the  wisdom  and  acceptableness  of  his  measure.  Should  nothing  of 
the  kind  be  attempted,  we  fear  a  repetition  of  what  was  recently  wit¬ 
nessed  in  the  case  of  the  Stamp  Act,  the  Income  Tax,  and  the  ‘  Eccle¬ 
siastical  Titles  Bill.’  .  Ministers  have  had  sufficient  lime  for  recreation, 
and  should  now  address  themselves  in  earnest  to  the  preparation  of 
their  measures. 

But,  in  the  meantime,  what  are  the  people  doing  ?  It  is  in  vain  to 
deny  the  fact  that  they  have  hitherto  shown  little  interest  in  the 
matter ;  and  this  is,  as  we  think,  partly  resolvable  into  two  causes. 
First,  the  material  condition  of  the  community  is  good,  and  it  is 
therefore  difficult  to  engage  any  large  measure  of  public  sympathy  on 
behalf  of  reform.  Secondly,  the  leaders  of  the  people  have  not  spoken 
out.  There  is  nothing  definite  and  palpable  before  the  public  mind. 
For  reasons  which  we  need  not  specify,  the  ‘  National  Reform  Asso¬ 
ciation,’  does  not  command  any  great  measure  of  popular  confidence, 
and  in  Parliament  it  is  still  weaker.  But  what  are  the  Humes,  Cob- 
dens,  and  Brights  about  ?  Surely  they  ought  not  to  allow  the  recess 
to  pass  without  some  effort  to  ascertain  the  nature  and  measure  of  the 
public  demand.  The  people  are  waiting  for  some  distinct  plan,  and  if 
this  be  not  immedialely  supplied.  Lord  John  Russell  will  have  good 
reason  for  saying  that  he  need  not  increase  his  perplexities  by  an 
attempt  to  redeem  recent  promises.  There  are  rumors  afioat  of  some 
plan  l^ing  in  course  of  preparation.  We  hope  it  is  so,  and  will  simply 
add,  that  no  time  should  be  lost  in  giving  it  publicity. 

The  Exeteu-Hall  English  Sabbath  Sekvices  closed  on  the  last 
Sunday  in  September,  and  are,  altogether,  worthy  of  note,  and  richly 
suggestive.  They  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Jorr'njn  services, 
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which  were  designed  for  a  difierent  class,  were  under  an  entirely  dis¬ 
tinct  management,  and  in  iheir  limited  attendance  afforded  a  signal 
illustration  of  the  different  views  with  which  our  continental  neigh¬ 
bours  and  ourselves  regard  the  Lord’s-day.  The  English  services 
commenced  on  the  first  Sunday  in  May,  and  amounted  to  forty-two  in 
number.  The  ministers  who  conducted  them  belonged  to  various 
bodies— Presbyterian,  Congregational,  Wesleyan,  and  Baptist;  and 
the  committee,  by  which  the  arrangements  were  made,  was  similarly 
composed.  The  attendance  was  uniformly  good,  frequently  overflowing; 
and  the  great  majority  of  persons  was  evidently  from  the  provinces.  We 
were  present  on  one  occasion,  when  the  Rev.  William  Brock  preached, 
and  a  more  imposing  spectacle  we  never  witnessed.  The  great  Hall 
was  literally  crammed  in  every  part,  and  the  deepest  and  most  serious 
attention  prevailed.  We  never  saw  anything  like  it  in  the  way  of 
religious  assemblies,  and  were  beyond  measure  pleased  that  so  many 
had  been  brought  within  the  range  of  so  clear,  direct,  and  effective  a 
mode  of  exhibiting  religious  truth.  The  services  of  the  ministers 
were  entirely  gratuitous.  About  25,000  copies  of  a  small  selection  of 
hymns,  made  for  the  occasion,  were  distributed,  and  the  whole  expense 
incurred  has  been  about  GOO/.  The  numbers  who  have  availed 
themselves  of  these  services  cannot  have  fallen  much  short  of  150,000. 

These  facts  ought  not  to  be  passed  over  lightly.  We  regard  them 
as  most  significant  and  instructive,  and  shall  be  glad  to  find  that  others 
sympathize  with  us.  It  has  long  been  our  notion  that  the  religious 
movements  of  the  day  are  too  formal ;  that  they  bear  too  much  the 
ex  cftfhedrd  stamp,  and  are  better  suited  to  maintain  than  to  propagate 
religion.  We  erect  our  places  of  worship,  we  maintain  our  respective 
ministries,  but  the  mass  of  society  remains  untouched.  They 
will  not  come  into  our  churches  and  chapels,  they  recoil  from  the 
officially  religious  air  assumed  there,  and  require  something  less  formal, 
something  to  meet  them  in  places  of  ordinary  resort,  if  they  are  to  be 
won  over  to  the  truest  and  noblest  of  causes.  Now  the  Exetcr-Hall 
meetings  appear  to  us  an  admirable  step  in  this  direction,  and  we 
greatly  rejoice  at  their  success.  We  cannot  part  with  any  of  tho 
agencies  we  have.  They  are  all  needed,  and  should  be  maintained  in 
greater  vigor.  To  throw  discredit  upon  them  is  to  weaken,  not  to 
strengthen  the  religious  element.  What  we  want  is,  to  supplement 
existing  agencies  by  that  which  is  more  pliable,  migratory,  and  aggres¬ 
sive — a  something  to  stand  in  our  highways,  and  in  the  language  of 
common  life,  w'ords  at  once  transparent  and  terse,  commend  to  all,  tho 
truths,  and  enforce  the  obligations,  of  religion.  With  a  view  to  this, 
we  crave  attention  to  the  Exeter-Hall  services.  They  indicate  what 
the  times  need,  and  we  trust  that  the  promise  they  hold  out  will  bo 
fully  and  speedily  fulfilled. 

The  Conouegatioxal  Union  of  England  and  Wales  held  their 
Autumnal  Meeting  at  Northampton  on  the  13th  and  three  following  days. 
Much  interest  attached  to  this  assembly  from  the  fact  of  its  being 
convened  in  the  place  where  Dr.  Doddridge  laboured  a  hundred  years 
ago.  The  Chairman,  the  Rev.  John  Kelly,  of  Liverpool,  happily  took 
occasion,  in  his  able  opening  address,  to  compare  the  state  of  religion 
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in  the  Congregational  churches  of  those  times,  with  that  which 
characterises  the  present  day.  We  congratulate  the  members  of  the 
Union  on  the  progress  which  the  great  principles  they  set  forth  have 
l)een  making  during  the  past  century,  not  merely  in  their  own  churches, 
hut  generally  in  the  public  mind  of  England.  We  rejoice  to  find 
that  the  seasonable  addresses  of  the  Rev.  Baldwin  Brown,  and  the 
Rev.  H.  Reynolds,  were  so  well  received,  and  that  the  spirit  of  the 
meeting  was  such  as  became  the  representatives  of  so  much  that  is 
evangelical,  free,  manly,  and  energetic  in  the  Christianity  of  our  age. 
The  important  missions  at  home,  in  Ireland,  and  in  the  colonies, 
which  arc  identified  with  the  Union,  occupied  a  large  portion  of  the 
time  of  the  assembly,  and  we  hope  that  the  discussions  which  arose, 
and  the  resolutions  to  which  they  led,  will  be  followed  up  by  the 
infusion  of  new  life  into  all  their  operations.  A  sacred  respon¬ 
sibility,  as  we  judge,  now  rests  on  the  Congregational  bodies  in  this 
country,  to  demonstrate  to  the  world  that  their  distinguishing  prin¬ 
ciples  arc  well  understood  by  those  who  profess  them,  and  that  they 
are  prepared  to  carry  them  out  with  the  calm  dignity,  and  vigorous 
devotion,  of  which  they  are  so  worthy.  The  repudiation  of  the  Regium 
Donum  was  marked  in  a  becoming  spirit,  and  will  greatly  strengthen 
our  hands  in  a  determined  opposition  to  every  form  of  parliamentary 
interference  with  ecclesiastical  matters. 

The  noble  efforts  of  the  men  of  the  North  in  connexion  with  voluntary 
education  prepared  the  way  for  the  high  tone  in  which  the  assembly 
dealt  with  that  question.  We  are  glad  to  observe  that  the  system  of 
‘  Chapel  Cases  ’  is  drawing  towards  its  end,  and  that  wiser  and  better 
plans  of  Chapel  extension  are  coming  into  operation.  Altogether,  we 
have  the  conviction  that  a  healthier  tone  is  manifesting  itself  in  our 
religious  institutions,  and  that  this  augurs  well  for  the  great  popular 
interests  of  this  empire  and  of  all  nations.  Everywhere  the  spirit  of 
inquiry  is  at  work.  We  are  fully  persuaded  that  it  will  be  as  safe  and 
as  beneficial  in  the  Nonconformist  churches  as  it  is  in  those  which  are 
established.  Not  names  and  scholastic  formularies,  but" living  truths 
developed  in  holy,  and  harmonious  action,  will  meet  the  demands  of 
universad  Christendom.  We  can  trust  the  gospel  in  the  hands  of 
believing  men.  The  simple  institutions  of  the  apostolic  age  can  be 
revived  only  by  such  men  acting  without  any  restraints,  but  those 
which  are  imposed  by  the  express  authority  of  the  one  Lord  and 
Master,  and  without  any  impulses  but  those  of  enlightened  conviction. 
The  judgments  of  uninspired  men,  of  any  age  or  country,  must  be 
soberly  revised,  and  corrected  by  the  experience  of  their  successors. 
It  is  this  vital  power,  this  essential  element  of  Christian  freedom, 
which  so  broadly  distinguishes  our  Nonconformist  Unions  from  all 
other  ecclesiastical  assemblies ;  and,  for  this  reason,  we  heartily 
rejoice  in  their  existence,  and  wish  them  all  prosperity. 

The  Queen’s  Visit  to  Lancashire  affords  matter  for  honest  gra- 
lulation.  Under  whatever  aspect  it  be  viewed,  whether  in  point  of 
time,  the  motive  which  prompted  it,  or  the  mode  of  her  reception,  Eng¬ 
lishmen  may  well  be  proud.  Her  Majesty  is  the  first  member  of  the 
House  of  Hanover  who  has  visited  the  great  towns  oi  Lancashire,  and 
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wbat  has  seen  and  heard  cannot  fail  to  make  an  advantageous  im¬ 
pression.  It  is  well  in  these  times  of  political  strife,  when  opposite 
theories  are  in  conflict,  and  the  absurd  pretensions  of  monarchs  are 
driving  some  advocates  of  democracy  to  an  opposite,  and  equally  per¬ 
nicious  extreme  ;  that  a  practical  illustration  should  be  afforded  of  the 
compatibility  of  authority  with  order,  the  co-existence  of  popular  free¬ 
dom  with  profound  and  devoted  loyalty.  Such  a  spectacle  is  frequently 
to  be  seen  in  this  country,  and  it  rebukes  each  of  the  two  political  par¬ 
ties  into  which  the  Continent  is  divided.  To  the  sovereigns  it  virtually 
says.  See  how  a  people  may  be  confided  in,  when  once  assured  of  your 
honest  intentions  towards  them  ;  you  will  need  no  defence  against 
their  wrath  ;  their  hearts  will  be  your  strength ;  you  may  walk  amongst 
them  safely;  may  see  their  condition,  learn  their  wants,  and  be  gratified 
by  the  honest  and  cordial  expression  of  their  fealty.  To  the  people, 
what  we  have  lately  witnessed  says,  Distinguish  between  monarchs  and 
monarchy  ;  though  the  former,  in  many  instances,  are  bad  ;  the  latter 
is  not  necessarily  wTong.  Ilere^  at  least,  is  an  instance  in  proof  of  a 
sovereign  confiding  in  her  people,  and  being  honored  and  beloved  by 
them  in  return.  Queen  and  people  feel  themselves  to  be  one ;  different 
members,  but  the  same  body ;  having  common  interests  and  mutual 
respect.  Learn,  therefore,  '^the  folly  of  the  war-cry  you  are  so  prone 
to  raise.  Refrain  from  the  construction  of  barricades  ;  put  no  trust  in 
mere  physical  power ;  be  content  with  a  steady,  though  slow  approach 
to  constitutional  freedom.  Substitute  the  pen  for  the  sw'ord ;  a  legal 
barrier  for  an  encampment ;  knowledge  of  principles  for  the  rallying 
cry  of  factions;  and  you  will  soon  see  the  breaking  of  the  dawn.  Re¬ 
specting  yourselves,  you  will  command  the  respect  of  others  ;  and  no 
potentate,  whether  Kmperor  or  President,  will  be  able  to  trifle  with 
your  wishes,  or  to  mock  your  hopes. 

The  Queen’s  visit  to  Manchester  afforded  opportunity  for  a  most 
appropriate  and  touching  exhibition.  Nearly  seventy  thousand  children, 
now  in  course  of  instruction,  were  assembled  on  the  occasion  ;  thus  fur¬ 
nishing  to  her  Majesty  a  striking  proof  of  what  the  voluntary  principle 
can  do  in  the  matter  of  education.  Never  was  such  a  spectacle  pre¬ 
sented  to  such  a  sovereign.  May  the  reflections  it  awakened  bear 
fruit  in  the  wiser  legislation  of  our  rulers,  that  the  generation  we  leave 
behind  us,  while  better  instructed,  may  be  equally  independent  with 
that  which  has  preceded  it.* 

•  We  understand  that  her  Majesty  has  requested  to  be  furnished  with  a 
detailed  list  of  the  Sunday-schools  assembled  in  Peel  Park,  specifying, 
amongst  other  things,  the  number  of  each  school,  and  the  denomination  to 
which  it  belonged.  The  following  list  was  read  by  Dr.  Halley,  at  the  Con¬ 
gregational  Union,  Northampton,  as  the  return  which  had  been  made  in  reply 
to  this  request.  The  numbers  include  those  of  Manchester  and  Salford  ; — 


Church  of  England  .  .  .  24,169  |  Roman  Catholics  ....  8,080 

Independents .  12,273  Unitarians . 1,064 

Wesleyans .  10,676  1  Swedenborgians  ....  620 

Other  Methodists  ....  8,153  |  Quakers .  280 

Presbyterians .  1,496  |  Jews .  200 

Baptists .  2,296  ' 
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The  Caeebe  Wak  is  not  yet  closed,  nor  does  it  seem  likely  to 
be  so  for  some  time  to  come.  Having  adverted  to  this  subject  else¬ 
where,  we  need  not  further  enlarge  here  than  to  urge  on  our  readers  the 
necessity  for  prompt  and  vigorous  effort,  to  compel  the  Government 
to  put  an  end  to  one  of  the  most  inicpiitous  and  unproductive  contests 
ever  waged.  If  the  matter  be  left  to  the  Colonial  Minister,  and  the 
Governor  of  the  Cape,  disaffection  will  spread — tribe  after  tribe  will 
join  our  assailants — an  immense  military  expenditure  will  be  incurred 
— devastation  and  carnage  will  be  spread  over  the  colony — the  founda¬ 
tions  of  our  power  in  South  Africa  will  be  overthrown  ;  and  when  at 
length  our  vast  resources  have  availed  to  extinguish  revolt,  we  shall 
have  a  desert  around  us,  a  colonial  population  estranged  from  our 
rule,  and  the  muttered  curses  of  those  remnants  of  the  aboriginal 
tribes  which  have  escaped  our  arms.  And  for  what  do  we  hazard  all 
this  ?  Let  common  sense  and  honesty  reply.  Sir  Harry  Smith  now 
urgently  calls  for  reinforcements.  It  was  but  the  other  day,  and  the 
struggle  was  to  be  terminated  by  an  attack  on  the  Amatola  Mountains. 
Ten  thousand  additional  troops  are  now  called  for ;  and  the  Governor 
is  right,  if  the  contest  is  to  be  terminated  by  the  sword.  ‘  This  much 
I  predict  with  certainty,’  says  Sir  Andries  Strockenstrom,  and  we 
agree  w  ith  him,  ‘//om  must  tjo  on  exterminatimj^  or  you  must  restore  the 
power  of  the  chiefs,"*  Arc  we  prepared  for  the  former  alternative  }  We 
say,  emphatically.  No !  The  blood  already  shed  cries  to  heaven  against 
us.  Murder  has  been  perpetrated  on  a  wholesale  scale ;  and  not 
another  soldier  should  be  sent  to  the  magniloquent  and  unstatesmau- 
llkc  governor.  Our  only  hope  is  in  the  immediate  return  of  Sir 
Andries  Strockenstrom.  He  has  saved  the  colony  once — let  him  have 
the  opportunity  of  doing  so  again.  Every  day,  nay,  every  hour  is 
precious.  His  return  may  already  be  too  late,  and  not  another  instant 
should  be  lost  in  investing  him  with  full  power  for  so  delicate  and 
trying  a  mission.  If  the  Premier  permits  the  obstinacy  of  the  Colonial 
Minister  to  frustrate  so  hopeful  a  scheme,  the  nation  will  clearly  under¬ 
stand  that  imperial  arc  sacrificed  to  party  interests,  and  will  regard 
with  stronger  detestation  than  ever  the  family  cliqueship  which  forms 
the  weakness  and  opprobrium  of  the  Whigs.  The  retirement  of  the 
Under- Colonial  Secretary  at  this  moment  awakens  inquiry,  but  indi¬ 
cates,  we  fear,  no  change  of  policy. 

We  AllE  DEEPLY  CONCERNED,  AT  SUCH  A  CRISIS,  tO  rcport  the 
decease  of  Dr.  Philip.  This  event  occurred  on  the  27th  of  August, 
and  has  left  a  vacancy  which  will  scarcely  be  supplied  in  our  day.  Ihe 
loss  of  two  such  men  as  Dr.  Philip  and  Mr.  Freeman  would  be 
severely  felt  at  any  time,  but  their  knowledge  and  counsel  are  doubly 
needed  just  now'.  They  have  ceased,  however,  from  their  labor.  The 
Master  whom  they  served  has  called  them  away,  and  we  must  en¬ 
deavor,  by  increased  exertions,  to  supply  their  place.  For  thirty  years 
Dr.  Philip  w’as  superintendent  of  the  London  Missionary  Society  s 
stations  in  South  Africa,  and  retired  from  this  post  only  about  two 
years  since,  on  account  of  age  and  infirmities.  He  was  mainly  con¬ 
cerned,  at  a  former  period,  in  dragging  to  light  the  enormities  of  our 
South  .\frican  administration.  With  this  view  he  came  to  England, 
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and  was  speedily  beset  by  members  of  the  Whig  party,  then  in  opposi¬ 
tion,  who  offered  to  undertake  his  case  in  Parliament.  It  is  impossible 
to  speak  too  highly  of  the  wisdom  and  firmness  with  which  he  acted 
at  that  trying  period.  He  saw  the  hollowness  of  the  zeal  professed, 
resolved  to  retain  in  his  own  hands  the  cause  he  had  undertaken,  re¬ 
fused  to  involve  himself  in  the  meshes  of  party,  and  placed  his  trust 
in  the  justice  and  humanity  of  the  British  people.  His  ‘  Researches 
in  South  Africa*  produced  a  marvellous  impression.  The  nation  re¬ 
sponded  to  his  appeal,  it  was  gratified  by  his  confidence,  and  sent  him 
back,  the  herald  of  glad  tidings  to  the  calumniated  and  oppressed.  On 
his  subsequent  visit  to  England,  we  had  frequent  opportunities  of 
personal  intercourse,  which  led  to  a  high  estimate  of  his  sound  judg¬ 
ment,  unswerving  fidelity,  and  intense  hostility  to  what  he  deemed 
mean,  temporizing,  or  assumptive.  His  opinions  were  freely  expressed 
in  the  confidence  of  friendship.  He  had  felt  some  things  deeply,  and 
his  self-respect  and  large-heartcdness  were  offended  at  them.  VV^e 
shall  never  forget  the  solemn  charge  he  gave  us  at  parting.  May  we 
be  able,  in  a  better  world,  to  show  him  that  that  charge  has  not  been 
forgotten  or  unproductive.  There  are  few  men,  with  whom  we  have 
been  thrown  into  personal  intercourse,  whose  memory  we  hold  in 
higher  veneration. 

French  politics  are  a  perfect  riddle — at  least,  they  possess 
all  its  uncertainty  without  its  power  to  amuse.  Louis  Napoleon  is 
evidently  prepared,  at  any  cost,  or  by  any  sacrifice  of  principle,  to  secure 
an  extension  of  his  lease  of  power.  Elected  President  by  universal 
suffrage,  he  soon  began  to  coquet  with  the  self-styled  friends  of  order. 
A  common  interest  had  united  various  parties  in  his  support.  They 
cared  nothing  about  him,  and  in  many  cases  were  thoroughly  hostile  to 
the  polity  of  which  he  was  the  nominal  head.  Few  French  politicians, 
however,  trouble  themselves  about  principles,  and  they  were,  therefore, 
ready,  through  guile  or  through  fear,  to  assume  the  garb  of  Repub¬ 
licanism,  and  to  give  to  Louis  Napoleon  their  temporary  support.  The 
effect  of  this  was  visible  in  the  Roman  expedition,  and  in  the  retrograde 
policy  steadily  pursued.  Raised  to  office  by  the  voice  of  the  people,  the 
President  soon  sacrificed  them  for  the  friendship  of  others.  The  law  of 
the  Slst  of  May  was  the  price  paid,  and  we  know  of  no  evidence  to 
show  that  it  was  grudgingly  or  even  reluctantly  yielded.  By  this  law  the 
constituency  was  reduced  more  than  two  millions,  and  the  Government 
press  has  panegyrized  it  as  the  safety  of  the  State.  So  long  as  there 
was  hope  of  retaining  the  support  of  the  more  wealthy  and  higher 
classes,  this  law  was  not  only  wise,  but  was  absolutely  needful ;  but 
now  that  such  support  cannot  be  relied  on,  the  President  turns  shame¬ 
lessly  round,  and  calls  for  the  repeal  of  the  law.  Last  year,  he  sacrificed 
the  people  to  their  political  opponents ;  and  now,  for  a  purely  selfish 
end,  he  denounces  the  policy  of  those  opponents,  and  calls  for  the  resti¬ 
tution  of  that  franchise  which  he  had  not  scrupled  to  wrest  from  the 
people.  Should  France  accredit  him  in  this  matter,  it  will  sink  to  a 
lower  depth  than  has  yet  been  attained.  The  repeal  of  the  law  of 
May  the  31st  may  be  perfectly  right,  but  the  motive  of  Louis  Napoleon, 
the  complexion  and  aim  of  his  policy,  cannot  be  misunderstood.  Any- 
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thing  lower  or  more  discreditable  we  have  never  known.  As  the  imme¬ 
diate  result  of  his  determination  to  recommend  to  the  Assembly  the 
repeal  of  this  law,  his  Ministers  have  resigned.  What  may  be  the 
result  we  cannot  say.  It  would  be  as  wise  to  prophesy  respecting  the 
wind,  as  concerning  the  immediate  direction  which  French  politics  will 
take.  The  ultimate  tendency  we  see — the  issue  is  certain ;  but  what 
may  be  the  intermediate  steps  no  mortal  wisdom  can  predict. 

The  illustrious  exile,  Kossuth,  landed  at  Southampton 
on  the  23rd,  and,  notwithstanding  the  audacious  calumnies  propagated 
by  the  *  Times  ’  and  other  journals,  he  received  a  thoroughly  English 
welcome.  Thousands  assembled  on  the  occasion,  and,  by  the  report 
of  all  witnesses,  the  enthusiasm  displayed  was  at  once  intense  and 
universal.  He  arrived  by  the  Madrid  steamer  from  Gibraltar,  whither 
he  had  proceeded  on  the  refusal  of  the  French  authorities  to  permit 
his  passing  through  France.  Anything  more  wanting  in  self-respect, 
more  ignominious  or  contemptible,  than  such  a  refusal,  we  have  never 
known.  Happily,  it  has  worked  otherwise  than  was  intended.  By 
delaying  his  arrival  on  our  shores,  opportunity  has  been  afforded  to  vin¬ 
dicate  his  fame  from  the  gross  libels  circulated  by  mercenary  scribes ; 
and  the  voice  of  a  united  people  is,  in  consequence,  raised  at  once  to 
congratulate  and  to  sympathize  with  the  Magyar  patriot.'*'  London, 
Westminster,  Southwark,  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Leeds,  Birmingham, 
Coventry,  and  many  other  towns,  have  already  adopted  address^  ex-  * 
pressive  of  their  admiration  and  sympathy.  The  country  at  large  is 
deeply  moved.  The  true  chord  has  been  struck,  aud  the  despots  of 
Europe,  wherever  they  dwell,  and  by  whatever  name  they  are  called, 
will  learn  that  their  character  is  known  and  their  policy  abhorred  by 
the  people  of  this  country.  The  moral  influence  of  this  persuasion 
will  be  one  of  the  elements  of  the  regeneration  of  Europe.  It  may  be 
despised  for  the  moment,  but  its  influence  will  be  wide-spread  and 
lasting.  We  have  no  sympathy  with  the  objection  put  forward  by  Mr. 
Anderton  in  the  Common  Council  of  London,  and  whispered  by  a  few 
others,  that  being  on  friendly  terms  with  Austria  we  ought  not  to  give 
a  public,  much  less  a  corporate,  reception  to  a  man  whom  she  has 
proscribed  as  a  rebel.  M.  Kossuth  is  the  representative  of  a  principle 
dear  to  the  English  people.  He  has  struggled  for  the  constitutional 
independence  of  his  country ;  and  the  manner  in  which  he  did  so 
was  indicative  of  the  highest  order  of  administrative  talent,  and  of  a 
magnanimous  spirit  entitled  to  claim  brotherhood  with  our  own 
Pyms,  Hampdens,  and  Vanes.  He  is  the  Washington  of  Hungary  in 
all  but  success ;  and  the  fact  of  his  having  been  overwhelmed  by 
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•  No  words  can  adequately  express  our  view  of  the  course  pursued  by  the 
‘Times.*  It  has  not  been  ungenerous  or  malevolent  simply.  Such  words 
convey  a  very  inadequate  notion  of  its  obliquity.  Its  leaders  of  the  9th  and 
17th,  are  full  of  gross,  and,  we  fear  we  must  say,  wilful  falsehoods;  while  its 
hostility  derives  additional  turpitude  from  the  magnanimity  which  was 
extended  by  Kossuth  to  an  unprincipled  agent  of  *  the  leading  journal. 
Anything  more  crushing  than  a  pamphlet  just  published  by  Mr.  Gilpin,  under 
the  title  of  *  Kossuth  and  the  “Times,***  we  have  never  read  ;  and  we  strongly 
recommend  it  to  the  immediate  perusal  of  our  friends. 
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Kussian  interference  only  strengthens  his  claims  on  our  sympathy. 
HU  maintenance  of  the  old  rights  of  Hungary  against  the  tyranny  of 
Austria  is  his  great  virtue.  It  is  this  which  gives  him  a  title  to  the 
cordial  greeting  of  our  people,  and  we  look,  therefore,  with  indignant 
contempt  on  any  effort  to  deprive  us  of  the  right  to  express  our  admi¬ 
ration  and  sympathy  for  the  illustrious  exile  who  has  visited  our  shores. 
Let  us  by  all  means  maintain  peaceful  relations  with  Austria  and  all 
other  powers,  but  let  the  kings  and  rulers  of  the  earth  know  that  we 
must  be  free  to  express  our  judgment  on  their  policy,  whether  in  the 
way  of  newspaper  comment,  of  publications  like  the  Letters  of  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone,  or  of  the  cordial  greeting  which  was  tendered  at  Southampton  to 
one  of  the  most  able,  high-minded,  and  immaculate  of  patriots. 
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